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FULL EQUIPMENTS OF THE LATEST AND 


SEND FOR OUR NEW BOOK OF 
MOST IMPROVED 


Samples of Specialties in 


COVER. Roller-Making Machinery 
PAPERS | === 


Sea Wave, Centurion and Repoussé 











Made in three styles, in twenty-four colors, in 21x 33, 
60 and 80 lb. ‘These papers are made only by ourselves 
and show very attractive two-color effects, making them 
unique for Advertising Announcements, Booklet Covers, 
Fancy Stationery and similar uses 


OUR OTHER SPECIALTIES ARE 
VELLUM and SATIN TINTS 
In fifteen colors, 21x33, 60 and 80 Ib. 


ONION SKIN BOND 


In Folio, Royal and Double Cap 


HALF-TONE WRITING 


In 17 x 22, 19x 24 and 17x 28 


Keith Paper Co. JAMES ROWE “Giicaaoritt. 


TURNERS FALLS + MASSACHUSETTS LINOTYPE & MACHINERY COMPANY, Ltd., European Agents, 


189 FLEET STREET, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


























THE PEERLESS PERFORATOR 


FET ENS AEST 


$< 














T is distinguished for the 
rapidity and perfection of 
its work, makes a clean and 

thorough perforation at a high 
rate of speed, and is adjustable 
to a wide range in the thickness 
of the stock it will perforate. 





SELLING AGENTS 


EB. CSBULLER CO. . « « . «New YorE, N.Y. 
GANE BROS. & CO... . . . . » CHICAGO, ILL. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . . CHICAGO, ILL. 
THE J. L. MORRISON CO. . . TORONTO, ONT. 
T.W.&C.B.SHERIDAN . . . .LONDON,ENG. ~ 
S. KOCHANSKI . .. . . BERLIN, GERMANY 
MIDDOWS BROS. . . ._. .SYDNEY,N.S.W. 
JOHN DICKINSON & CO., Care Town, S. AFRICA 





Manufactured by 


A.G. BURTON’S SON 


42 to 48 South Clinton Street 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 





E. C. FULLER CO., 
28 Reade St., New York 
THE J.L. MORRISON CO., Sole Agents for Canada 


JOHN DICKINSON & CO., 
Agents for South Africa and India 


Sole Eastern Agents 
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THE ANNOUNCEMENT 


of the date we shall begin to cast 


full 
WINTER 
ROLLERS 


will be made this season through 
the mail, and will be sent about 
September 10. 

Although the season is still 
warm, everybody is looking 
toward the cold weather, and 
spare moments are devoted to 
preparing for it in all lines. In 
the printing trade some time 
should be spent in selecting such 
Rollers as are practically out of 
commission or that need renewing, preparatory to sending to 
us, that no delay may occur when our notice is received. 

Those who have never bought of us would find it to their 
advantage to write to either of our factories before placing 
their orders through their customary channels. 


Yutat~ &. Ogre, 























BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


FOUNDED 1849 











ROLLER MAKERS. 











NEW YORK 406-408 Pearl Street 
PHILADELPHIA 413 Commerce Street 
Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE, Cleveland 


























In the advertising of Old Hampshire 
Bond we are working toward the better- 
ment of the quality of paper used in 
business correspondence and literature. 

We are showing the buyers of print- 
ing that quality should be considered first, 
cost afterward. 

In suggesting 


Old Manipshtre Bond 


to your customer you are educating him 
along the right lines. 

Good printing, good paper and good 
prices are closely allied. That which 
makes for one makes for the other. 

We are working together, or we 
should be, for our interests are mutual. 


Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only Paper Makers in the world making Bond Paper 


exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Mass. 











Now Ready! 








The largest and finest Wood-Type Catalogue 
ever issued. Printed with perfect-height 
Wood Type on fine enameled paper and 


hand-sewed. ‘Tells all about 


Hamilton’s 
Improvement 


in Wood Type 


ay or TOF = 
WOOP TYPE 
_BACES. _ 


2%, + 











Reduction of Front Cover Page — Hamilton New 
Wood-Type Catalogue. 


Did any printer ever hear of a Wood-T ype manufacturer guaranteeing the height of Wood Type 
to be absolutely true and uniform? 
Did any printer ever see a font of Wood Type, made previous to January 1, 1906, which was 
& absolutely uniform in height and that did not require underlaying or overlaying. 


The fact is Wood Type has heretofore varied in height from the thickness of a sheet of paper to the thickness of thin cardboard. This has 
been unavoidable, owing to the peculiar warping qualities of the end-wood blocks from which the Wood-Type letters are cut. 

The Hamilton Mfg. Co. are pleased, however, to announce that they have just perfected a machine they have been working on for several 
years. This machine is fully covered by patents, and it gives this company a monopoly on Wood Type, so far as quality is concerned. 

With the aid of this machine we can guarantee to supply Wood Type which will be as true in height as metal type. Every printer will 
know what this means. _It is of tremendous importance to the users of Wood Type. All stoppages of the press are avoided. It costs about $2 
per hour to stop a cylinder press, and sometimes more. A good many hours are wasted every year underlaying Wood-Type forms. This is all 
unnecessary with Hamilton's Improved Wood Type. 

We stand ready to back up this guarantee to any extent. All Wood Type which is not found to bear out our claims can be returned to us 
at our expense. We are now making nothing but perfect-height Wood Type, the result of twenty-five years’ study and experience in the manu- 


Se aE FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 
TEST YOUR WOOD TYPE FOR HEIGHT 




















TEST YOUR WOOD 


TYPE FOR HEIGHT 





DISCOUNTS ON WOOD TYPE 

The discount on full fonts, or where 26 pieces of a kind are ordered, is 50 per 
cent from catalogue prices. Since jt 1, 1906, the following extra 
quality discounts have been allowed on ype: 

On orders of Wood Type amounting to $50 and less than $100 net, and given 
for shipment at one time by one purchaser, the discount will be 10 per cent in 
addition to the present discount. 

On orders amounting to $100 and less than $250 net, under similar conditions, 
the discount will be 15 per cent additional, or 50 and 15 per cent. 

On $250 and less than $500, 20 per cent additional, or 50 and 20 
per cent. 

On $500 and over, 25 per cent additional, or 50 and 25 per cent. 


HAMILTON’ S — Best Type at the Best Prices 





The Government Printing-Office at Paris, France, has just awarded 
a large contract for Hamilton’s Improved Wood Type. This order 
was taken in competition with the Wood-Type manufacturers of 
France and Italy, and also the celebrated Wood-Type cutters of 
Switzerland, and with the French duty against us, all of which is 
significant. 


HAMILTON’S PERFECT-HEIGHT WOOD TYPE 
IS THE BEST WOOD TYPE EVER MADE 








Eastern Office and Warehouse 
RAHWAY, N. J. 


THE HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory 
TWO RIVERS, WIS. 





Wa A VALUABLE LITTLE LINE GAUGE WILL BE MAILED FREE TO EVERY PRINTER WHO WILL ASK FOR IT “Qi 
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THE BEST BUNDLING PRESS 
ON EARTH 


Quick in action. 

All racks and gears cut from solid steel. 

Geared to give the most power with the 
least exertion. 

Range, 3x6 to 9 xg inches; floor space, 
22x 60 inches; weight, 650 pounds. 
As rack-teeth are cut on tie-bars, nothing 
projects beyond the frame. 





DEXTER 


PROFIT 


PRODUCERS 


ge 

















THE MOST POWERFUL BLANK- 
BOOK FOLDER 


Folds sections 6 x 6 to 28 x 28 inches up ° 
to half an inch in thickness. 


Folds just as fast as sections can be fed. 

No rollers used. 

Immense pressure secured by heavy iron 
jaws pressed together by extremely 
powerful toggle. 

The earning capacity of this machine is 

apparent to every bookbinder. 











Feeds automatically. 

Folds 80 to 100 a minute. 

Folds sheets 8!4 x 11 inches, or the half 
sheets 5% x8% inches, making the 
regular letter fold on the full sheets 
and two parallel folds on the note 
size. 

Strongly built and perfectly adjusted 

to stand years of hard and constant 

service. 


THE MOST SUCCESSFUL LETTER-CIRCULAR FOLDER 


weight, 250 pounds. 






Requires little attention further than 


keeping a supply of sheets on the feed- 
table and removing folded sheets when 


packing-box is full. 


Makes a very large saving both in 


time and money over hand folding. 


Floor space, 2 feet x 3 feet 10 inches ; 











I up to 24. 


Especially designed for putting a parallel fold in work already 
folded to two or three right-angle folds, two or more on. 


Tight pressure is secured by passing sheets through a pair of 


calendering rollers. 


Speed as fast as sheets or signatures can be fed. 
Floor space, 4.x 6 feet; weight, 1,500 pounds. 
A very good investment for the catalogue and booklet maker. 





24-INCH SINGLE FOLDER 


A machine for making one fold in any number of sheets from 





Note or letter fold. 





THE PONY CIRCULAR FOLDER 


Folds sheets 6 x 9 to 14.x 20 inches. 
Three or four right-angle folds. 
Parallel third and fourth folds. 














DEXTER 
FOLDER CO. 


Main OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


PEARL RIVER, N.Y. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 











Pastes eight pages, if required. 
Floor space, 33 x 42 inches; weight, 1,200 pounds. 


The variety of work this folder is capable of makes it an 
especially profitable machine for the job-printer. 














































DEXTER 


Feeders Folders Cutters 








DEXTER AUTOMATIC PRINTING-PRESS FEEDER 


DEXTER FEEDERS FEED as fast as the job will stand and with a positiveness in accuracy that is distinctly their own. A tested 
assemblage of tested parts. Constructed by the highest class of mechanics. You prove their 
speed and accuracy in your own plant before purchasing. 











CL hA oo See 


4 
tes 








DEXTER QUADRUPLE MAGAZINE FOLDER 


DEXTER FOLDERS FOLD, and they do it accurately. Not DEXTER AUTOMATIC CLAMP CUTTER 


‘sometimes, but all the time. You can depend upon the DEXTER CUTTERS CUT smooth and true. The improved 
Dexter to work twenty-four hours a day, and do fast and design of our Automatic Clamp and rigid knife movement 
accurate work every minute. We can furnish any style of enable us to guarantee perfect accuracy and a cutter that is 
| folder it is possible to build. from 10 to 50 per cent heavier and stronger than any other. 


At sme | DEXTER FOLDER CO. 


T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN Co., London, Eng. Main OfrFice AND Facrory —PEARL RIVER, NEW YORK 
Canada, J. L. Morrison Co., Toronto 
Australia, ALEx. CowAaN & SONS Branch Offices — NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 
Melbourne, Sydney, Adelaide 
South Africa, Joun Dickinson & Co. Southern Agents—J. H. ScHRoeTER & Bro., Atlanta, Ga. 
Cape Town, Johannesburg and Durban Mexico—Louis L. Lomer, Mexico City 















































The 
“TOGO” 
Catalog and Book Folder 


For Fine Art Catalog Makers. 


Performs its work both in regular and oblong folds. 
Folds 6, 8, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 24 and 32 pages. 





Made by 


Brown Folding Machine Company 


Erie, Pa., U. S. A. 


Agencies 
New York, . . . Thos. Crofts Chicago, Champlin & Smith 
150 Nassau Street 121 Plymouth Place 


London, W. C., J. Collis & Sons 
42 Regent Square, Gray’s Inn Road 























“THAT PLEASED EXPRESSION” 
Produced with 


HALF-TONE BLACK. 2805. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Company 


CINCINNATI »- CHICAGO - BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA 





THE BABCOCK PRINTING PRESS MANUFACTURING CO., NEW LONDON, CONNECTICUT 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. John Haddon & Co., Agents, London. Miller & Richard, Canadian Agents, Toronto, Ontario. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, WESTERN AGENTS, 183-187 MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 


Great Western Type Foundry, Kansas City; Great Western Type Foundry, Omaha; Minnesota Type Foundry Co., St. Paul; St. Louis Printers Supply Co., St. Louis; 
Southern Printers Supply Co., Washington; The Barnhart Type Foundry Co., Dallas; E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd., New Orleans; Fundicion Mexicana de Tipos, City of 
Mexico. On the Pacific Coast—The Southwest Printers Supply, Los Angeles; Pacific Printers Supply House, Seattle; Pacific States Type Foundry, Oakland, Cal. 


The Babcock Optimus 











The Babcock Optimus 


Replying to an inquiry on May 21, 1906, the following opinion of the Optimus was expressed by a user: 





Answering your favor of May 18, in regard to the Optimus press, wish to state 
that we have five of the latest improved presses of this manufacture in constant use 
in our plant. After making a careful investigation of several kinds of presses we 
selected the Babcock for four reasons: 

(1) Because it is a smooth running, simple press. 

(2) It gives accurate register, and cannot be beaten for two, three or four-color 
work where perfect register is required. 

(3) The Optimus delivery affords the sheet an excellent opportunity for drying 
before the sheet is delivered, thereby preventing offsetting. 

(4) We put in one press on trial, and found it would do even more than the 
manufacturer represented. 

It is a press that grows on a pressman, and every one of our men likes the press. 
You will make no mistake if you buy a Babcock press. 


The Babcock Optimus 


SET IN BARNHART OLD STYLE 








THE MAGAZINE OF PUBLICITY 


KATE E.GRISWOLD UAMES BARRETT KIRK, €co!TOR 


140 BOYLSTON STREET 


Booster, Mais Tne 30-06 


Champion Coated Paper Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio 
Gentlemen: - 
We trust you will be pleased with the appearance 
of the July issue of PROFITABLE ADVERTISING in which we 
are introducing for the first time your double coated 
"pure white" stock. The general effect and particularly 
the halftone results are certainly very much improved: and 
we shall hope for continued good results, 
Yours very truly, 


PROFITABLE ADVERTISING 


Publisher 








A NOTE OF THANKS 


WITH REASONS THEREFOR 


We take this opportunity of acknowledging, to our friends and 
patrons, our high appreciation of the patience and kindness which they 
have vouchsafed us during the period of transition in moving our plant 
from ‘‘Colt’s,’’ Hartford, to our new factory, Long Island City. 


What it means to pull up, ship and replace about forty carloads 
of machinery, special tools, fixtures, patterns, etc., can only be ade- 
quately realized by those who have ‘‘ been there.’” 


All hands were called to quarters April 16, for breaking down; 
in May we were under steerage way; in June we had accelerated to 
about three-quarters speed; in July we ‘‘hit a fair gait,’’ turning out 
forty-five presses, and for August the peg is set at sixty plus; as we are 
running overtime, five nights a week, on eleven hours shift. 


During the foregoing period we have been behind orders to the 
extent of some one hundred and thirty-five presses ; and, in consequence 
of inability to accept orders for close delivery, we have lost from fifty to 
seventy-five which might have otherwise been booked. 


When considering what the foregoing means, in downright loss to 
the Art Preservative of Arts, one must needs be aggrieved ! 


But, with our improved and increased facilities, we hope to 
shortly correct all this and resume the more normal condition of sellers 
—clamor for orders. 


We should esteem it a privilege to forward a copy of our new 
catalogue to any printer, embosser or paper-box maker who will signify 
a desire to receive it. The cover is worked in color and is embossed. 
Moreover, there is some matter in this book which we have the 
temerity to assert is worth any REAL printer’s while to make the 
acquaintance of. 


JOHN THOMSON PRESS COMPANY 


NOTT AND EAST AVENUES, LONG ISLAND CITY, NEW YORK 
Boston Office: 176 Federal Street Chicago Office: 1701 Fisher Building 


@, Designers and Builders of ‘‘Colt’s Armory’’ Platen Presses, in 
distinct adaptations, for Printing, Embossing, Stamping and Paper-box Cutting and Scoring. 








a 











Fuller Folders and Feeders 


FULLER AUTOMATIC FEEDER FOR PRINTING PRESS 


We guarantee an increase in production of ten to twenty-five per cent over hand feeding, absolutely perfect register 
and a saving in wastage of paper. 
We make Automatic Feeders for all kinds of machines designed to handle paper in sheets. 


THOUSANDS IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. 


| . “4 
een ha EE BOT, 


FULLER COMBINATION JOBBING FOLDER 


Handles sheets from 12 inches by 16 inches to 38 inches by 50 inches in any weight of paper without wrinkling or buckling. Folds 
and delivers 8, 12, 16,24 and 32 pages. Book or Periodical Imposition. Also long 16’s, 24’s and 32’s two or more ‘‘on.”’ 


E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


Fisher Building seins 
CHICAGO veisnmagiiaiimania BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


NEW YORK 
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Smyth Manufacturing Company’s Specialties 

















No. 7 Sewing Machine 


Gluing Machine 


No. 1 Case Machine Casing-in Machine No. 2 Case Machine 


HE best constructed, the most satisfactory and the most profitable 
machines for the purposes for which they are designed. 


Write for descriptive catalogue 








E. C. FULLER COMPANY 


SOLE SELLING AGENT 


FISHER BUILDING, CHICAGO 28 READE STREET, ‘NEW YORK 





















New Machines and Appliances 


Recently perfected by the 


F. Wesel Manufacturing Company 














Power Attachments for the Wesel Automatic Proof Presses 


The printing trade will be interested to know that electric power and attachments have now been added to the 
Herald Proof Press and also the Self Feeding and Inking Proof Press, thus making them as nearly automatic as 
possible and greatly increasing their already large capacity. 


Straight-Line Attachment to the Wesel Radial-Arm Routing Machine 


This attachment enables straight lines to be cut in the work for a length of sixteen inches in a longitudinal 
direction. This is a desirable feature in the routing and finishing of Photo-Engravers’ plates. The attachment can 
be instantly thrown in and out of gear. 


Slug-Cutting Attachment No. 3 


Designed to facilitate the handling of Linotype matter on our Printers’ Saw Table. The most improved and 
useful device ever built for this purpose. It meets every demand of both newspaper and job offices. 





Electrotype-Beveling Machine sce mstration) 


For beveling all four sides of curved electrotype plates for Automatic Cylinder Presses. One machine will 
accommodate any number of diameters by the addition of 
segments and cylinders. 


Diagonal Shear-Cut Shaving 
Machine 


For plate-high work. Shaves’ absolutely perfect. 
It is coming into extensive use in book-publishing 
houses for shaving all plates to a standard, uniform 
thickness. Operates upon an entirely new principle, 
and is a great success from the standpoint of either the 
Electrotyper or Printer. 


Uniform-Locking Curved 
Casting-Box 


For casting Harris Press Stereotypes of a uniform 
thickness throughout, with bevels on three sides, and of 
any size up to two-thirds of a circle—something never 
heretofore accomplished. These plates do not require 
shaving or beveling, and owners of Harris Presses may 
now cast their own plates at a great saving over the 
cost of curved electros. 


Tail Cutter for Unlimited Diameters 


of Harris Press Stereotypes 


For cutting off the superfluous metal from the 
fourth side of plates cast in our Uniform-Locking Casting Beveler for Unlimited Diameters of Curved Electrotyves for 
Boxes, and beveling at the same time. All diameters Aut tic Cylinder Presses 
can be accommodated simply by adding segments. : 








Interlocking Steel Furniture for Box Makers 


Contains spring-controlled plungers for forcing the stock away from the cutting or scoring rule, without the aid 
of friskets or any makeshift whatever. A great saving in lock-up and presswork. 





CIRCULARS OF ABOVE MACHINES AND DEVICES SENT UPON REQUEST 


We are Complete Outfitters to the Printer, Electrotyper, Stereotyper and Photo-Engraver 

















F. WESEL MAN 


NEW YORK, 10 Spruce Street | 
PHILADELPHIA, 124 South Eighth Street 
CHICAGO, 150-152 Franklin Street 


UFACTURING CO. 


ame Main Office and Factory 
4 t 7. 70-80 Cranberry St., Borough of Brooklyn 
A NEW YORK CITY 
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The Peerless 


Easiest to make 
ready. 
Strongest disc 
press. 
oo senty and securely fastened by an automatic chase- 
ook. 
Chase accurately fitted—inserted either side up. 
Spring-steel grippers—depressible. 
All the impression screws in sight and easy to get at. 
‘*Dead-dwell’’ impression—no thumping and pounding. 
Compound toggle movement delivers the impression in the 
center as well as on the edges. 
Only disc press strong enough for embossing and similar work. 
Peerless fountain—only four screws; rapid control, accurate 
feed, quick wash-up. 


At it twenty-five years. Send for booklet. 


Six sizes. 








The 


Peerless 
Gem 
Lever 
Cutter 


Superior in every detai) 
—compare it with 
others. “ 

Superior leverage, cutting easily and returning easily, because 
of the perfect counter-balance, within the frame, out of 
way and saving floor space. 

Not a back-breaking cutter. 

Frame strong, heavy, doubly braced. 

Knife-bar and knife thicker and deeper than other makes, 
insuring a true cut and long life, and avoiding deflection 
under strain. 

Best construction—best material—best finish. 

Four sizes—22, 25, 30 and 32 inches. 

Over 8,500 Peerless machines in constant use. 

Send for booklet. 


<aiennewe, 








The Cranston 


Newspaper 
Presses 


For the general run of newspaper and commercial work will meet 
all demands, the two sizes taking a seven-column folio and a 
six-column quarto without crowding. The material used and 
its careful construction render it capable of the highest speed 
consistent with good printing. 

Solid, box-frame castings give the needed resistance for heavy 
forms. The press has air-springs, with extra long cylinders 
and adjustable plungers, tapeless delivery—wheels adjustable 
to size of sheet; simplex slider motion—the best ; brake, rack- 
guard, iron feeder’s-stand, adjustable feed guides, large form 
rollers, deep fountain, register-rack and segment, and rack 
and cam distribution. 

The gripper motion is smooth and noiseless. 

The tracks have solid ends with oil reservoirs; the track-steels 
heavy and dovetailed into the casting. The track is sup- 
ported and held firmly in place under the impression by two 
heavy girt studs, resting directly on the girt. 

The heavily webbed bed has steel runners and is also supported 
under the impression by two adjustable truck rollers. 


ei Roh ; Bs -: WIS 
\ ™ Be 


Cast-steel driving gear and shoes are carefully cut and accurately 
fitted. 

Studs and thimblesthroughout are steel, hardened where necessary. 

The universal shafts are drop-forged steel. 

A recent improvement makes it possible to easily and quickly 
remove or replace the form rollers. 

The press is furnished with hard packing, wrenches, two sets of 
roller cores—one cast—and a complete countershaft. 


The Cranston Jmproved Newspaper Press 


Has the features above mentioned, and in addition a long register 
rack and segment—and a back-up motion, so arranged that 
it can be operated by foot pedal, when the belt is on the loose 
pulley and the press backed up at quarter speed. 

This back-up should not be confused with the old-style back-up 
formerly used. 

The new motion is an excellent feature, universally approved. 

The foregoing are but a few of the good points of these presses. 

We ask you to examine them and see for yourself. 





For sale at all houses of the American Type Founders Co., also Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga. 








PEERLESS PRINTING PRESS CO., 70 Jackson Street, PALMYRA, N. Y., U.S. A. 


Lieber’s and A-B-C 5th Edition Codes 
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THE COTTRELL 


High Speed Two-Revolution Press 








Specially designed for the exacting demands of three-color print- 
ing where perfect register is absolutely necessary. New features 
have been added for facilitating the production of the finest work. 


The press is furnished with our patent Convertible Sheet Delivery, which can be 
set to deliver the sheets printed side up, or it can be changed to the regular fly delivery 
in five minutes’ time. The convertible delivery is operated by a variable-speed crank 
motion, which dispenses with the fly spring, thus saving the power required to compress 
the spring, at the same time making the motion more simple and convenient. 


A LINE OR TWO ABOUT DISTRIBUTION 


All form and table rollers are geared and driven by the operation of the press, thus 
giving a positive and accurately timed motion to them. 

The vibrators over the plate rollers and the inner form rollers are vibrated in opposite 
directions, cutting and spreading the ink perfectly and giving 25 to 33 per cent better 
distribution than any other press in the market. All form and table rollers are inter- 


changeable and are easily removed. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 
NEW YORK,N.Y. WESTERLY.R.I. CHICAGO, ILL. 
. S. A. 








Representative in Mexico: 


U. S. PAPER EXPORT ASSOCIATION Representative in Cuba: 
la Revillagigedo No. 1 HOURCADE CREWS Y CA. 


Mexico City Muralla 39, Havana 

















f AuidNene (0 
PRINTING INKS 











PARALOID obntvenrs"orrsertie 








UCCESSFULLY used by many leading 
printers. wt Especially adapted for Rotary 
Presses, where it saves Off-Set Roll and in- 

creases the output of presses from ten to twenty 
per cent. « Write us for detailed information as to 
its cost, application, etc. KH He KR HH KH ve ww 








era The Ault & Wiborg Co. tiie tisesees tor Amerie) 














NO-WASH-UP 27 igh 








Y ITS USE the troublesome, tiresome and 
expensive operation of washing-up at the 
end of a days run is obviated, the press 

being 1 in perfect condition for starting the next day. 
The greatest saver of materials and time yet intro- 
duced into a printing office. « Write us for sample 
and give it a trial, WHICH WILL CONVINCE You. 


In 75 cent and $1.50 cans. 








Oty: Lhe Ault & W iborg Co. cincinnati, on10 
































prague F lectric (ompany 


MANUFACTURERS 





Don’t Kick the Press 


Get a SPRAGUE Electric Motor 


and save yourstrength. A little printer 
running a job press by foot power uses up 
his strength, and so unfits himself for 
greater opportunities. The little printer 
with a Sprague Electric Motor to run his 
press, saves his strength and time, and 
is better fitted to reach out after larger 
business. Why not begin now to grow? 
Better work can be turned out by 
electric power than by either steam or 
foot power, whether the plant is large 
or small. Electric equipments for print- 
ing-offices are illustrated in our Bulletin 
No. 2214, a copy of which will be sent 
to any interested printer upon request. 








General Offices: 527-531 West Thirty-fourth Street, New York City 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 




















Acme 


ACME |B 


Patented in Europe 


WIRE STAPLE (ites 


BINDERS 


“The Best Automatic Wire-Stapling 
Devices on the market’ 

















Operated by hand or foot power. 

Equipped with Automatic Clinching and Anti-clogging 
Devices. 

Full information promptly furnished on application. 








ACME STAPLE CO. 2: 


500 N. 12th St., PHILADELPHIA 
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Cross Continuous Feeder 








r \HE FIRST STEP in automatic paper-feeding is the positive 
separation of all grades of paper—one—sheet— at—a—time. 

@ Watch the Cross Continuous Feeder separate positively one 
sheet at a time, any kind of stock from a news or rough cover to the 
highest grade of coated, enameled or glazed. Watch the principle— 
the method of separation—no buckling, no calipers, no boards, no 
wedges—just a mechanical adaptation of hand separation adjustable to 
any part of the sheet. Watch and you will realize why its users call the 


CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDER the NEVER-STOP FEEDER. 








CROSS PAPER FEEDER CO. 


Main Office, 185 Summer Street, BOSTON 
New York Office,. . . . 38 Park Row 


MANUFACTURERS OF PAPER-FEEDING MACHINERY EXCLUSIVELY 



































More Monitor Machinery 


was bought by printers and book- 
binders of San Francisco after the 
disaster than all of other makes of 
bookbinders’ machinery combined. 





Where Proprietors 


Keep 
Books 


on Each 


Machine 


separately — its product, ex- 
pense of repair, and net earn- 
ing capacity — that is where 








the Monitor Machinery dis- NON!TOR Pacing AnD 


places all other makes. Cine of thie Gpaaitalaian 


Latham Machinery Company 


FULL LINE BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY 





NEW YORK STORE 197 South Canal Street, BOSTON STORE 
8 Reade Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 220 Devonshire Street 





























Illustrate Your Paper 


With Chalk Plates 


It is the cheapest known method ; can be used by the large 
paper to advantage, and is within reach of the smallest. 
Note the low prices of complete outfits. 


5x8 inches at $42.00 
8x10 inches at $55.00 


These outfits can be used for ordinary stereotyping as well 
as chalk-plate work, and enable the printer to avoid wear on 
his type by stereotyping his ads. and other type forms, and 
save the expense of electrotyping. 

Complete outfits for Rubber Stamp making. 








HOKE ENGRAVING PLATE CO., 


62 and 64 Ludgate Hill, London E. C., England ST. LOUIS 


EXPANSION 


FALL ACTIVITIES have now begun, 
and the year promises to be a record- 
breaker for business. Are you branch- 
ing out? 

WE ARE sstill expanding. That is 
characteristic of our progressiveness. 
Only a few weeks ago we sent an 
experienced paper representative to 
South America. He is headed for 
Buenos Ayres, there to establish 
another—our seventh—foreign office. 

YOU MAY be interested to learn that 
we were recently appointed sole export 
agents for the Linotype and Monoline 
machines in Australia. 

WHAT WE aare doing for others, we 
can accomplish for you. Write to us 
if you desire a foreign market for any- 
thing connected with the paper and 
printing trades. If you wish to export, 
the present time affords a splendid 
opportunity. 














PARSONS BROTHERS 


Paper Merchants and Exporters 
257 BROADWAY, . NEW YorK CITY 





Cable Address —‘‘ Parsobros,’’ New York. 





LONDON WELLINGTON HAVANA 
SYDNEY CAPE TOWN MEXICO CITY 
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Che Fuchs & Lang Wig. Co. 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 


29 WARREN STREET, NEW YORK a 
328 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO Ss Owners of 
150 N. FOURTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 

EMMERICH © VONDERLEHR> 


44 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
eJMACHINERY 


Factory and Machine Works 
RUTHERFORD, N.J. 











BRONZING MACHINES 





~ 








No. 2 Bronzing Machine Standard Bronzing Machine 





No. 3 and 4 Bronzing Machine Tin-Bronzing Machine 
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Sullivan’s Calendar Pads for 1907 
1907 JANUAP™) 1907 


UNDAY | MONDAY | TUESDA g07 \ | FRipay__| SATURDAY 
LAST @. —" 

































7TH 





QV 22 Ve lay \eelee 
12257 26 
FIRST Q. FULL M. 
) &% 
2ist 29TH? 


JANUARY-—First Mont 


FORTY SIZES AND STYLES IN STOCK READY FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 


We guarantee pads correctly gathered, uniform color, uniform margins, perfect printing, full count, and with our reinforced 
method of gumming, pads absolutely free from breakage. Sample-book and prices sent upon request. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS CO. 


COURT STREET AND BROADWAY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 














THE 


Curtis Power Embossing Press 


Manufactured and for sale by 


The Modern Machine Company 
214 Spruce Street, St. Louis, Mo. 














“The 
Press 
Without 
a Peer” 











FRONT VIEW. 





Mr. Embosser;: We can only hope to attract your 
attention through this medium. 


A description of the Curtis Power Embossing Press is 
contained in our catalogue, and it is yours for the 
asking. Genuine merit is responsible for the success 
of the Curtis. You need one in your plant. 








REAR VIEW. 
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A Temporary Adjustable Cross-Bar 

















Price $10 


Net Adjustable 
F. O. B. Saddle 
Chicago “Bl 


For 
supporting a 
sectional base 
or wood 
furniture 
form. 














PATENT APPLIED FOR 


IF this Bar saves locking up one form on the bed of the press, it pays 
for itself. 

IF it saves springing your chase in a case where you have to remove the 
regular cross-bar, it pays for itself. 

IF it saves “ pieing”’ one form, it has paid for itself many times. 

IT is a profitable tool for both the composing-rocm and the pressroom. 


IT IS FOR SALE BY 





e 4 =- * 
k Ly aaa 
mM yt ; ua 
JPEAST HAR 





Chica J Or Sth. 
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From Florida we get: 


Replying to your letter of May 26 (a circular letter) , would say that we are now operat- 
ing two of your Perfected Prouty Presses, which are giving very good satisfaction. The 
writer has had experience with this machine for nearly twenty years and knows that for 
general work they can not be excelled, especially in the sizes up to 10 x 15. 


One of the best rated printers in ‘‘ Frisco,’’ after using the press, and on being 


cleaned out by the ‘‘ Big Fire,’’ writes: 


We take pleasure in handing you, through the ‘‘ Hadwen Swain Mfg. Co.,’’ order 
for Prouty Presses as follows: Three No. 2, 9x 13; five No. 3, 10x15; two No. 4, 12x18. 


bt 


i 
a 








MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


Boston Printing Press & Ma 


185 Summer Street, ; ‘ 


chinery Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


























TELEPHONES 
CENTRALI576 


UWHERDEVETORM 

Waid iS <4 Pin paar Pan serinte an! 
co aperation-of ouPertqraver. Artistic designs, 
good plates‘and prompt service are essential 
elements in success advertising. 
You will find the JUERGENS SERVICE highly 
efficient and entirely satisfactory. Try us and 


you will not be disappointed. Talk it over with 
JUERGENS BROS. CO, 140-146 Monroe St,Cuicaco. 











J 








SELLING OUT 


Bargains in Printing Machinery 
& all the time. I give you the best rebuilt & 


machinery in the land at prices to suit 











807 — 2-revolution Century, 43x56, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

825 — Potter Drum, 27x35, 4 rollers, tapeless delivery. 

843 — 2-revolution Campbell, 37x52, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

845 — 2-revolution Cottrell, 43x56, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

856 — 2-revolution Campbell, 48x64, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

859 — Campbell Oscillator, 28x32, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

866 — 2-revolution Campbell, 26x36, 2 rollers, rear delivery. 

869 — 2-revolution Cottrell, 43x60, 4 rollers, rear delivery. 

872 — Hoe Drun, 33x47, 2 rollers, tapeless, 6 qto. 

873 — Cottrell Stop, 33x48, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

880 — Babcock Drum, 22x26, 2 rollers, tapeless delivery. 

882 — 2-revolution Campbell, 41x56, 4 eg front delivery. 

883 — 2-revolution Huber, 46x60, 4 rollers, front delivery. 

884 — 37x52 Hoe Drum, 7-col. quarto, tapeless. 

885 — 25x35 Potter Drum, 6-col. folio, tapeless. 

886 — 28x41 Hoe Drum, 7-col. folio, tapeless. 

887 — 28x42 Cottrell Drum, 8-col. folio, tapeless. 

888 — 28x42 Cottrell Drum, tapeless, table distribution. 
6-col. Vaughn Ideal hand cylinder press, inking apparatus. 
13x19 Peerless job press, long fountain. 

3 h. p. Norman gasoline engine. 


Coming in— No. 3 Miehle, 32x44. 


My stock constantly changes. If you don’t see your requirements, 
ask me for it. Reference given on every press I have sold. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS MACHINERY 


H. BRONSON, Proprietor 
54 N. Clinton St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone, Main 224 Four doors north of W. Lake St. 














A “BIG STICK” FOR PRINTERS 


VERY printing house with a reputation for fine work ought to have our sample-book of EMBOSSED AND STEEL-PLATE 
STATIONERY. This book shows more than a hundred different styles of headings, all the different papers, envelopes, etc., 
carried in stock, and has the selling price of each (engraving, presswork and stock) itemized and printed in the book, The 


price-list covers every size and any quantity up to a hundred thousand. 


These books are expensive, and we are not distributing 


them indiscriminately, but we shall be glad to send a copy free of charge to any reliable firm that has business to place, provided 
they obligate themselves to return if requested. 


Cc 





Steel and Copper Plate Engravers for the Trade Only. 


sera t Cn. 





INC. 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY. 
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The 


Ideal 
Vibrator 














Is just the thing needed to 
improve ink distribution on 
platen presses. It is operated 
by and travels with the form 
rollers, carrying the ink con- 
stantly from one roller to the 
other; avoids streaking, does 
away with double rolling, one 
rolling giving better results 
than three rollings without it. 





PRICES FOR GORDON AND PEERLESS PRESSES 


Beas... + s $13.00 12x18 ..... $17.00 
9x13 .. - - 13.00 13x30 . 2 2 2 17.00 
W095. 2 2s 15.00 14z20 . . ww 20.00 
11x 16 15.00 1414 x 22 20.00 


Drop-roller Folder 


ONE FOLD 





spPEED 6000 Hour 


MADE BY 


C.F. ANDERSON & CO. 


394-398 SOUTH CLARK STREET 
CHICAGO 














Labor Cost Cut 10% 











TD To F 










































































ALL DEALERS SELL THEM 








> ™@ MADE ONLY BY @& 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 


61-63 Ward Street CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





BY AID OF 


International Time Recorders 
We Did It :: So Have Others :: So Can You 


Our Booklets, ‘‘ Cost Cuts that Swell Profits’’ and “‘ Ten Years’ Experi- 
omen a ee Cost Keeping,’’ tell how. May we send you a free copy 
of eac 

We have equipped offices where only five are employed, and also great 
manufacturing establishments employing 10,000 men. We can equip your 
busi so ically that within a year you will have saved more than 
the price of the equipment. 


WRITE FOR THE BOOKLET THAT SHOWS HOw. 


International Time Recording Co. 
199 Water St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
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THE BOOK OF THE HOUR 


Between these Covers are the best examples 
of the Designers’ Art and the Artisans’ Skill 
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1906-7 Abridged 
Specimen Book 


N PREPARING OUR new book now 
being sent out, and reproduced on the 
reverse of this sheet, we have held to 
the handy, popular size and appearance 
of our previous books. Its 624 pages have been 
carefully compiled and arranged, bringing it up to 
date, with the latest and best of everything in 
Type, Furniture and Material. It contains much 
general and selling information of value to pur- 
chasers, and shows many new faces made on 
Universal Lining System, which embodies all of 
the best time, labor and money-saving features of 
such systems. 

All Keystone Type is cast of our Nickel-Alloy 
Metal, which is hard and tough, of close texture, 
susceptible of great tension or strain, and recog- 
nized superior for printing, stereotyping and elec- 

' trotyping purposes. Every pound used is mixed in 
our own Foundry. ; 

Printers, publishers and advertisers will find 
this book, and the specimens to follow it, of great 
value in preparing live printed matter; and are 
invited to deal direct with our Houses at Philadel- 
phia, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Atlanta and 
San Francisco, or our Selling Agents at Chicago, 
New Haven, Richmond, Dallas and London, Eng. 
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Keystone Type Foundry 
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THE 


IMPERIAL 
ART PRESS 


THE LATEST AND BEST 











Adapted for highest grade 
of work. 

Contains features found in 
no other job press. 


Two Sizes: 10x15 and 
14 x 22. 








Imperial Art Press 
Company 


77 Summer St., Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 








This is our neat book with 


Patent Lever Binder i Even If You Are in the Stationery 
Business, Do Not Stand Still 


Gieret your customers that you are advancing in their interest. Explain to them the many merits 





A 


of the PEERLESS BOOK FORM CARD, and you can be sure of their future patronage. 
It is the card that is BOUND TO ATTRACT, and WITHOUT BINDING, too, because 
with our new PATENT LEVER BINDER CASE 
the oe are beid securely in clamp—NO BIND- Just examine these drawings with care and 
ING NECESSARY. The cards are scored, and our system will appeal to you INSTANTLY 
when pore Pa stub ALL EDGES ARE 
a NO PERFORATION WHAT- 


The majority of men desire to have THE BEST 

3 P a ; THERE IS, and from the increasing demand it is 
This card case is made up in a variety of leathers and is being proven that the PEERLESS BOOK FORM 
equipped with our Patent Lever Binder, in which a new CARD IS THE BEST. If you can furnish these 
lot of cards is quickly inserted when empty cards, you get the sale; if not, your customer will 


find A STATIONER WHO DOES 
No More Work—Much More Satisfaction 


DEALERS in all parts of the country are sending to us for information 
regarding these BOOK FORM — Their cust sare d g them, 
and the DEALER must be prepa’ 

WE SEND YOU THE CARDS IN BLANK FORM, with the LEVER 
BINDER CASES. You do the printing and insert cards in cases WITHOUT 
BINDING—handling these cards with as little trouble as the way you are now 


doing. 
THE LEVER BINDER securely clasps the cards in case, and when 


detached all edges are perfect. , ? thy FA) A This cut shows our Patent Lever Binder 
We Have Samples and Price-lists All Ready to Send You Upon yy f with lever closed, holding pack of cards 
Receipt of Your Address ; L/ HK eA firmly in our refillable case 


The 
John B. Wiggins 
Company 


Sole Manufacturers 
Engravers, Plate Printers and Die 
Embossers for the Trade 


21-23 E. Adams Street, CHICAGO 





























Above cut shows Peerless Lever Binder open to receive wrapped pack of cards. After lever is closed, 
wrapper is torn off and cards are ready for use 
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WORKING CAPACITY 


“") IS THE TEST € 








ae" HE ADVANCE POWER PAPER 

CUTTER, made in 30 and 33 inches, 

will stand the severest test and no 
cutter has a greater working capacity. Our 
patent Side Frame Protector prevents shav- 
ings from jamming between knife and side 
frame. Prevents breaks. Has gauges both 
sides, both back and front, distributing the 
wear over the whole length of the knife; 
less grinding and prolongs the life of the 
knife. The frame is very heavy; all cut 
gears; the clutch, clutch pinion and inter- 
mediate pinion are cut out of solid steel. 
Costs no more than other makes. 





worn 2 | sManutuctured by Tle CHALLENGE— | “sana? 


DEALERS 
EVERYWHERE MACHINERY CO., Grand Haven, Mich., U.S.A. 127-129 Market St., CHICAGO 














“THE STANDARD” MOTORS 


POL 


“The Standard” D.C. Motors 


are now driving printing machinery of every kind ; 
because they are adaptable to all positions and give 
universally good results. 

Let us give you the benefit of our experience in 
installing motor drives for your machinery. 

We can furnish you with illustrations showing 
the application of “Standard” Motors to almost any 
printing machine. 


We build the best Linotype motor yet designed 
THE ROBBINS & MYERS COMPANY 


Main Office and Works, SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
NEW YORK, 66 Cortlandt Street PHILADELPHIA, 730 Witherspoon Building 
BALTIMORE, 407 American Building CHICAGO, 1107 Fisher Building 
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BRONZING MACHINES 


FOR LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS 
GUARANTEED IN EVERY RESPECT 








THER specialties 
manufactured and B 
imported by us: ronze 


Reducing Machine, Powders 





Stone-grinding 
Machines, 


Ruling Machines, 


Parks’ Renowned 
Litho. Hand Presses, 


Steel Rules and 
Straight-edges, 

Lithographic Inks, 

Lithographic Stones 
and Supplies. 


Patented April 5, 1904 ee : “ 
q = Bs _— Patented May 30, 1905 ; ; ; 
nited States and Can- Patented April 7, 1906 : 2 
ada for the genuine Other patents pending. We do Repairing 


Columbia Transfer Pa- 


per — none genuine 


i h -mark : 
—"'—s ROBERT MAVERG COL 








CMANUFACTURED BY 








KEYSTONE 
CUTTERS 


LEAD IN SIMPLICITY 


ee iil) 


chines to buy because they have J 
no intricate or complicated parts aa 
to get out of order. 
Write to-day and let us tell 
you more about these machines 
and what they will do. We 
guarantee all our machines 
to give entire satisfaction, 
and what’s more they do it 
every time. 


| 





The Standard Machinery Co. 


Successors to 
GEORGE H. SANBORN & SONS 


Builders of BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
EMBOSSING PRESSES and PAPER CUTTING 
MACHINES OF ALL KINDS, DIE 
CUTTING PRESSES, Etc. 


Main Office and Works, MYSTIC, CONN. 


CHAS, E. WHEELER, Gen. Mgr. and Treas. 





38 and 44 inch Keystone Hand-Clamp Cutter 














“It Touches the Spot” 








I have found your inks to be remarkably free in working, of brilliant color and 
good body. Have had a long experience in the trade, both in this country arid in 
England, and have used inks from all the best makers, but, should I need to buy, | 
shall give you the preference. You can rely on my placing my orders with your firm 
as I like your method of business. “‘It touches the spot.’ 


HENRY WHITE, Union City, Conn. 


My hardest task in selling ink is to land the first order. That being accom- 
plished, the road seems smooth, as the majority of job-printers who try my inks 
never fail to continue buying from me, as it is a sort of revelation to them to get 
such good inks at such low prices. Send for my Sample-book, containing one 
hundred and twenty-five specimens of my best selling inks. Money back when 
goods are not found satisfactory. 








ADDRESS 








PRINTERS INK JONSON 


17 Spruce Street, New York 











The New Carver 


Automatic Stamping 
and Embossing Press 








G, It contains the many valuable 
features which you are look- 
ing for. 

G, Size, 42 inches by 9 inches. 

G, Specially designed for Steel 
Plate Effects and Handling of 
Large Sheets. 


G, It is equally as successful on 
Small Dies. 


G. THAT IS NOT ALL. 








C. R. Carver Company 
N. E. Corner 15th and Lehigh Avenue 
Philadelphia 


Canadian Agents: MILLER & RICHARD 
7 Jordan Street, Toronto, Canada 























WALTER SCOT] 
PLAINFIELD, N.J 


"+ 


Scott All-Size Rotaries 


THE NEW TELEPHONE Print the 
DIRECTORY OUT 


Edition Filled Pwentestive Freight Cars G R E AT E R N E W Y O R K 


and Weighed Four Hundred Tons 


His mente te mmerette xe | L ELEPHONE DIRECTORY 


York Telephone Company began the work of 
delivering the new summer Telephone Books 
and —- he. gel arr Noe men wh ch consists of 
are employed for this task, which takes about 
four weeks to complete, and means the han- Z 
dling of about 800 tons of paper, since the old 
books are taken away when the new ones are 
left. This is done for the protection and con- 
venience of the subscriber, and also to prevent O OOO OO S O4 a es 
the use of the old directories, which would 9 
result in the giving of many wrong numbers, 
pos would be, in consequence, a drag on tele- 2 

one service. 
™ The new Directory contains the names of using over 
over a quarter of a million of New York's 
most progressive business houses and indi- 


viduals. Three hundred and sixty-five thou- 
sand books will be distributed. Originally A) 
the Telephone Book was used only for the 


purpose of looking up telephone numbers, but 
at the present time the list of telephone sub- 
scribers in New York city is so complete that 
the Telephone Directory has become the best 
pe ry cond get ss a York and vicinity, ° ° 
and is almost absolutely accurate since it is EK 17 PI h 
revised and a new issue distributed every four quip Our ant wt 

months. An advertisement recently issued 
by the Telephone Company illustrates graph- 


ically the extent to which this feature e e 
has grown. It is in the form of a picture 

showing side by side Mount Everest, the ( = / 

tallest mountain in the world, and a tower of 


365.000 telephone books, one on top of another, 
which makes a column six and three-quarters 
miles high, towering over a mile above the 


tai eres Y World, June, 25, 1906. and work wall come to you 





























( SEND FOR OUR ALL-SIZE WEB CATALOGUE } 











NEW YORK OFFICE, . . 41 Park Row | 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 1643 Monadnock Block W { tt O 
ST. LOUIS OFFICE, 319 N. Fourth Street a CT CO e 
BOSTON OFFICE, . . . 7 Water Street 

es e T 
Cable Address, WALTSCOTT, New York Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 
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For the fastidious : 


CEROTYPES ARE UNSURPASSED 


for artistic stationery, preserving simplicity, yet making an attractive heading 
or check. Printed on a job or cylinder press, they give results resembling 
lithographic printing. Write for samples. 


FRANK McLEES & BROS., 18 Rose Street, New York. 




















The Carlton Rotary Pcriorating Machine 


Does everything any other 
Perforator will do, and 


does it Quicker and Better. 


Does many things no other Per- 
forator can do. Is therefore 
in a class by itself. 


Machine’s Speed limited only 
by Speed of Operator. 
No Swelling or Pounding of 
Stock. 


It does not punch holes through 
the paper, but makes a clean 
cut, leaving no burr on under 
side. 


The only machine that will 
Perforate, Cut or Trim 
and Score Paper all at 
One Operation. 








Your Special Attention is 
called to the fact that perfor- 
ations can be made on the 
Carlton Rotary Perforat- 
ing Machine before being 
printed, and printing success- 
fully done thereafter. 

It makes the Neatest, 
Cleanest, Smoothest Per- 
foration in the World. 


It will Pay for Itself in Time 
Saved. 


No Tapes. 
No Rubber Bands. 
No Gears. 


Standard Size—30 ins. wide. 
Special Sizes made to order. 





F- FOR SALE BY PRINCIPAL DEALERS AND PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES ON BOTH CONTINENTS “@@j 


Let us send you our descriptive catalogue, showing character of work and fully explaining the Carlton. It’s yours for the asking. 








NATIONAL PERFORATING MACHINE CO., Kansas City, Mo. U.S.A. 


OWNERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
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Westinghouse Motors 
For the Printer 


We make a special line 
of high-grade motors 
and controllers for oper- 
ating presses and other 
machinery in printing 
establishments. 


Write for full particulars. 


Westinghouse Type S Variable-Speed Motor driving Cylinder Press. 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 


Atlanta Buffalo 
Baltimore Chicago 
Boston Cincinnati 


Canada: 


Cleveland 
Dallas Los Angeles 
Denver 


Mexico: G. & O 


Address nearest District office 
Detroit New Orleans 


New York 
Minneapolis Philadelphia 


ae rey 
Salt Lake City 


San Francisco 
oui: Seattle 
Syracuse 


Canadian Weetnghenee Co., Limited, Hamilton, Ontario. 


- Braniff & €o.; City of Mexico. 











THE ROTH EMBOSSED PRINTING PRESS 


DIPLOMA AND MEDAL AWARDED, ST. LOUIS WORLD’S FAIR 


The only press sold on trial and guaranteed in every respect, including that it can be successfully 


The most durable, efficient and 
reliable press. 

Our improved chuck takes a 514- 
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in one impression. 

The opening to feed the sheets is 30 
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The efficiency and delicacy of its 
wiping device is such that the 
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the highest grade work, and with 43 
to 50 lb. wiping paper. 

We guarantee a greater number 
of impressions can be run from a 
non-case-hardened die than on any 
other make of press. 

Our superb inking device is such 
that the distribution of ink is perfect, 
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amount of ink is used. 

The only press with a universal, 
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Is constructed with a view to lon- 
gevity, convenience and easiness of 

ation. 

All adjustments can be made while 
press is running. 

Its operation is entirely automatic, 
and it can be run at 30 per minute on 
either large or small dies. 

Its output is produced at the lowest 
possible shop cost. 

The only press that retains its accu- 
rate and positive registry for an 
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Our price includes us furnishing an in- 
structor to teach some one how to 
operate our press, also every detail 
known to the art of embossed printing. 

Our press is being successfully 
operated by 30 different concerns in 
the United States and Mexico, includ- 
ing one sold Tiffany & Co., all of 
which were sold without personal 
solicitation. 
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| 7 and. brings us the 
| petty round of ir- 


o ‘ ritating concerns 
Sand duties. Help 
oe us to play/the 
§ man, help us to 
: erform them 
kind faces; leG 
cheerfulness abound_ 
with ind: . Give us 
to go blithely on our. 
business all this day” 
bring us to our resting 
beds weary and. content 
and andishonored, and. 
erant us in the end the 
cift of sleep. Amen. 


—kRobert Louts Steversore 


Lettering by Oswald Cooper, 
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BRITISH TYPEFOUNDING FOR FOUR HUNDRED YEARS.— ORIGINS OF MUSIC TYPES, QUOTATIONS, METAL FURNITURE, CORED 
TYPE BODIES, JOB FACES, THE OLD STYLE AND MODERN ROMANS NOW USED, AND CURVED STEREOTYPE PLATES. 





HE contents of this article 
may justify or excuse the 
title under which it is writ- 
ten, which is intended to 
afford a sort of letter of 
marque for literary pri- 
vateering. While my theme 
is historical, and I aim to 
present a consecutive and 
illuminating history to the 
reader, I try to avoid dry-as- 
dust details, and to find what 

I can of life among the dry bones. In the August 

Discursion, as I hope the reader remembers, we 

traveled as far afield as Holland, France and Ger- 

many, tracing the progress of matters typo- 
graphic to the close of the nineteenth century. 

Early in that century Great Britain disputed the 

leadership in typemaking, typography and pub- 

lishing with France, and whatever superiority 

France may have had on the artistic side, in vol- 

ume of product Great Britain surpassed all other 

countries, until toward the close of the century 

America assumed the leadership both in merit and 

in output. The typemaking industry was brought 

to these shores by Britons and founded on British 

practice and appliances, with the exceptions of a 

small foundry imported from Holland and estab- 

lished in New York about 1790 by Adam Mappa, 
and another small foundry imported from 

France by Benjamin Franklin, both probably, and 

Mappa’s certainly, passing into the possession of 

Binny & Ronaldson in 1796 when they established 

the foundry afterwards known as MackKellar, 

Smiths & Jordan and now is the Philadelphia 

branch of the American Type Founders Company. 

Americans, therefore, may be assumed to have a 
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special interest in our British antecedents; but 
the reader will find much American information 


interspersed to prevent if possible any involuntary 


yawns which might betray the writer’s tedious- 
ness. . 

The oldest existing English typefoundry is 
that connected with the venerable and still virile 
Clarendon Press of the University of Oxford. 
This foundry was established in 1667. Its prod- 
uct is used exclusively by the University Press. 
It owns an unequaled collection of matrices for 
fonts of Oriental and ancient European languages, 
as well as a number of matrices, acquired by pur- 
chase, made by the earlier English and Dutch 
letterfounders, all of which, with much type cast 
from them, are reverently preserved. Mr. Horace 
Hart, the able controller of the University Press, 
issued a few years ago a specimen book of these 
ancient fonts from type cast in the original 
matrices, together with a history of the foundry; 
among these is shown the type used in printing 
the famous first folio Shakespeare of 1620. 
American printers visiting England will do well to 
journey to this shrine of the printing arts, whose 
productions, if we except the well-known Oxford 
bibles, which are printed there, on paper made in 
mills belonging to the university, are devoted to 
the advancement of pure learning, unswayed by 
mercenary considerations. There are two depart- 
ments, the “ bible-side” and the “ learned-side,” 
and in some old-time period of jealousy each 
adopted a different height of type, and this differ- 
ence still exists, neither agreeing with the English 
standard height-to-paper. Se 

Next to Oxford, the Caslon is the oldest foun- 
dry, established by Caslon I. in 1720, whose ability 
as a punchcutter first gave England fame in 
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letterfounding. When Caslon started, the leading 
and only commercial typefoundry was that of 
John James, who, with Thomas, his father, 1710- 
1772, had bought out nine competitors — thus 
farming the first “‘ type trust ”— and in these nine 
plants were included all the surviving matrices 
produced in England by the pupil and successor 
of Caxton, Winken de Worde, the first English 
letter founder (1491-1534) and the first to cast 
and use music types, and a long line extending to 
James’s time, including Moxon (1659-1683), dis- 
tinguished as the author of the first treatise on 
typography in English, in his “ Mechanick Exer- 
cises,” giving a minutely detailed account of the 
practice and appliances of the whole craft, with 
woodcuts. Moxon tells us that four thousand let- 
ters a day (of at least twelve hours, I suppose) 
could ordinarily be cast in the hand mold, which, 
with few changes, was used from the time of 
Jenson (1471) until the introduction of Bruce’s 
typecasting machine in 1843. The weight of four 
thousand eight-point Roman types is seven pounds 
eight ounces. When the hand-mold was used, the 
types passed through the additional operations of 
breaking, rubbing, setting and finishing. Now, 
an automatic typecasting machine casts 814 
pounds of eight-point per hour, delivering the type 
perfected, ready for inspection and wrapping. In 
these days of alleged “‘ copper mixed ” and “ nickel 
alloy ” it is interesting to learn from Moxon that, 
in 1683, iron, in the shape of stub nails, in the 
proportion of three pounds to twenty-five pounds 
of lead, was used with antimony to harden type 
metal. After the metals had been subjected to 
great heat for half an hour the metal-men “ laid 
their Ears near the Ground and listening to hear a 
Bubling in the Pot,’’ which was the sign that the 
iron had melted, “and now,” says Moxon, 
“according to Custom is Half a Pint of Sack” 
(from Sec. dry, as applied to wine), “ mingled 
with Sallad Oyl, provided for each Workman to 
Drink, intended for an Antidote against the Poy- 
sonous Fumes, and to Revive the Spirits that so 
Violent a Fire and Hard Labor may have 
Exhausted.” How funny! I hear some one say. 
Yes; but I, twenty-five years ago, worked for a 
printer in Boston, now the best known in the 
nation, who then made it a practice to treat all 
hands to ice cream every time the thermometer 
touched 90° F., shutting down for fifteen minutes 
at 4 o’clock. This was a large order, for there 
were about sixty women employed, many of whom 
have been known to absorb more than one “ take” 
of pistachio. That’s funny, too; but it was good 
fun, even if some of us would have preferred Sack 
with an Olive; and just such random shots of 
history give us an insight into the character of 
men and times more lucid than that afforded by 
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chapters of disquisition. For my part, that ice 
cream has a pleasant taste to me after a quarter 
century, and my heart cries out more decidedly 
now than then: ‘“ Heaven bless always the ice- 
cream printer for that and many other kindly 
deeds.” 

James’s purchases left him with only two com- 
petitors, Caslon and Baskerville, both of the new 
régime, and after his death, in 1772, his foundry 
was sold at auction, piecemeal, and dispersed, the 
most of the ancient matrices, from which type had 
been made to print books now worth their weight 
in gold, going to a new foundry, established in 
Bristol by Joseph and Dr. Edmund Fry, of whom 
more anon. 

Let us now find the origins of the leading exist- 
ing English letterfoundries, which are, in order 
of seniority, H. W. Caslon & Co., Sir Charles. Reed 
& Sons, V. & J. Figgins, all of London; Stephen- 
son, Blake & Co., of Sheffield, and Miller & Rich- 
ard, of Edinburgh. 

I have already discussed Caslon’s in the July 
Discursion. All these foundries, except Miller & 
Richard’s, can be traced back to Caslon I. and his 
apprentices. 

A few weeks ago I read that the foundry of 
Sir Charles Reed & Sons had been purchased by 
Stephenson, Blake & Co., on the death of the last 
of the sons. This foundry was started in 1757 by 
Thomas Cottrell, an apprentice of Caslon I. Pass- 
ing through several hands, it came into the posses- 
sion of Reed & Fox in 1861 and Sir Charles Reed 
& Sons in 1877. In 1876 Sir Charles Reed, who 
was knighted in recognition of his philanthropies, 
was a British Commissioner to the Centennial 
Exposition, and chairman of the judges of awards 
on type and printing materials. He was not popu- 
lar in Philadelphia. In 1878 his government 
again honored him with a commissionership to the 
Paris Exposition, where he was again chairman 
of the judges of the type exhibits. The judges 
gave Gustave Mayeur, a French typefounder, in 
the first class internationally, a bronze medal; 
Bruce and MacKellar, silver medals; while the 
gold medals went to obscure concerns. Mayeur 
indignantly rejected his medal, and MacKellar 
relieved his feelings by writing: “If we had pre- 
viously known that the chairman of the jury was 
to be the same fussy, impatient little knight who 
presided over a similar jury at the Philadelphia 
Exposition we should probably have declined to 
send anything whatever to Paris”; and yet that 
very exhibit started the sale of American type in 
Great Britain, and no outlay made in the type 
business ever realized such profitable returns. Sir 
Charles was of a type of estimable Englishmen 
who can not admit any superiority in the for- 
eigner and his work, and it was, therefore, grati- 
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fying in one sense to find, when I visited his 
foundry, in 1888, that it had appropriated the 
whole Ronaldson. series of old-style Roman with- 
out acknowledgment, pecuniary or otherwise. 
Back in 1829 the Reed foundry purchased the Fry 
foundry (1764) of Bristol. In 1828 Dr. Edmund 


Fry, in offering his foundry for sale, .published a 
history of it, claiming that it included matrices 
made by the earlier English letterfounders, and 
expressing antipathy to a certain new fashion in 
type, the fat, black Romans (now call modern), 
which had entirely displaced the Romans which 
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ornamental types! The most of them seem to be 
like Vice, which Pope tells us 

—‘‘is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated needs but to be seen; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face, 


We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’’ 


We look back on “ curliques ” and “ beauts ” which 
now seem to us the very delirium tremens of typo- 
graphical bad taste, and wonder why we thought 
them “fine!” Look into that erstwhile much- 
lauded ‘“‘ master-work,” Oscar Harpel’s “ Book of 
Specimens” (Cincinnati, 1872), but prepare to 
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Jenson had chosen in 1471 and Caslon had per- 
fected in 1720 et sub., and also to the introduction 
of ornamental jobbing type about 1785, “ at which 
period a rude, pernicious and most unclassical 
innovating System was commenced ”—the fat- 
face moderns — “ which was followed by the most 
injurious and desolating ravages on the property 
of every letterfounder in the kingdom, by the 
introduction of fancy letters of various anomalous 
forms, with names as appropriate, disgraceful in 
a Profession once held so sacred as to have its 
operations confined to consecrated Buildings, and 
those of the highest class.” I sympathize with the 
good doctor. What enormities of typographical 
villainies have been perpetrated with these same 


shudder. Yet the very best authority on type dis- 
play of that time, whose own printing has never 
been excelled in America, wrote of Harpel’s book: 
“We do not wish to indulge in terms of superla- 
tive eulogy, but this admirable book sorely tempts 
us.” Few ornamental types will stand the test 
of ten-year hindsight. The Fry family found a 
business more lucrative and not so easily “ deso- 
lated” by “pernicious innovations.” Visitors to 
England and readers of English publications have 
noticed Fry’s Cocoa extensively advertised. These 
are the same Frys, now enormously wealthy and 
noted for their philanthropy. They are Quakers. 

Joseph Jackson was apprenticed to Caslon I. 
to be taught “the whole art,” but Caslon and his 
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son did their punchcutting in secret, so Joseph 
made a hole in the wall and observed the process. 
He practiced until he cut a steel punch, which he 
proudly exhibited to Caslon; but instead of praise 
he got a beating with threat of imprisonment. 
Entirely ‘self-taught, Jackson, in his day, ranked 
next to Caslon as a punchcutter. He started a 
foundry in 1763. In 1771 he made the first mold 
to cast a hollow quadrat, and made the first quota- 
tion furniture. Metal furniture is a French inven- 
tion. After Jackson’s death, Caslon III., who had 
withdrawn from the business founded by his 
grandfather, which was then managed by his 
mother, the first woman letterfounder, bought the 
Jackson plant. He was succeeded by Caslon IV., 
who in 1810 invented the first mold for casting 
large type with cored bodies. At that time, and 
until Darius Wells of New York first introduced 
wood type in 1828, the largest type used was about 
twelve-line, cast in sand molds, with solid metal 
bodies. Caslon’s invention made it more con- 
venient to handle large types and saved metal at a 
time when prices were high, as appears from the 
circular advertising this improvement, in which 
twenty-four cents a pound is offered for old type 
metal. 

In 1812 Caslon IV. patented type for setting 
around a cylinder, for rotary printing. It was 
one-third ordinary height, cast wedge-shaped, 
larger at face than at foot. It was never used, and 
was probably made to meet the wants of some one 
trying to invent a cylinder press — possibly 
Nicholson, who with Koenig, in 1814, made the 
first successful flat-bed cylinder press; but it 
illustrates the persistency of a good idea to give 
itself effect. The very first patent issued for a 
cylinder press was to William Nicholson in 1790. 
We do not know that it got further than paper, 
for the difficulty was to get a curved form. In his 
patent Nicholson suggests wedge-shaped type. 
Stereotyping had been practiced since 1725, but it 
was the clay process, making flat plates only. 
Notwithstanding many attempts, it remained for 
Richard M. Hoe to solve the problem in 1847, with 
his great type-revolving press, using ordinary: 
type in turtles (curved saddles, fastened around 
the cylinder) in which wedge-shaped column rules 
and curved cross rules, dashes and brasses were 
used. It was then America took the lead in print- 
ing machinery that it has maintained ever since, 
for Hoe’s type-revolving presses were used by the 
leading European newspapers. It was not a per- 
fecting press, but was built with from four to ten 
cylinders, with a feeder for each. The speed was 
two thousand five hundred for each cylinder. The 
next step forward was the curved stereotype 
plate. In 1850, Charles Craske, then twenty- 


eight, and now the venerable head of the Charles 
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Craske Electrotyping Company of New York, 
introduced papier-maché stereotyping. I do not 
know that he was the inventor of the paper 
matrix, for about that time a similar process was 
used in Europe, but Mr. Craske was the first to 
cast a curved plate. It was in 1854, for the New 
York Herald. In 1859 Dellagana, an Italian, pro- 
duced curved plates for the London Times, but he 
cast each column separately, after which they 
were locked on the turtles, while Craske’s plate 
was of the entire page, identically as done to-day. 
Dellagana’s is now one of the largest plate- 
making concerns in London. In 1861 Mr. Craske 
was making curved plates for all the leading New 
York dailies and continued to do so for some 
years, as they were slow to put in their own 
stereotyping plants. Curved plates made possible 
the rotary perfecting press, invented by William 
Bullock, of New York State, and first put into 
practical use in 1867, in which year the inventor 
was caught in his machine and killed. Thus was 
completed the evolution of an idea which the great 
grandson of Caslon I. attempted to carry out, con- 
ceived in 1790, and perfected in 1867 by a man 
born in a town that did not exist in 1790. 

Let me take advantage of my discursionary 
commission to ask the numerous large printing 
concerns located in towns like Norfolk, Roanoke, 
Watertown, Slingerlands, and others looking for a 
platemaking process, but who can not econom- 
ically use an electrotyping plant, why they do not 
use the old clay stereotyping process? I last saw 
it used at Trenton, New Jersey, in 1877, in 
Sharpe’s Printing House. It does not injure the 
type, as only a moderate heat is required, and it 
affords a deeper and sharper plate, that can be 
produced with a paper matrix, while the plant 
required will not cost much. Only one plate can 
be made from a clay matrix. Between the expen- 
sive electrotyping plant and the cheap and quick 
but inferior and type-ruining paper-matrix stereo- 
type there is a broad gap, and the forgotten clay 
process will fill it. 

But let us return to Caslon IV., who sold his 
foundry in 1817 to a Sheffield firm, which in 1841 
assumed the present name of Stephenson, Blake 
& Co., a bright, clean-cut progressive foundry, and 
now the owners of the Reed foundry with its his- 
torical connections stretching back four hundred 
years to Winken de Worde. When American type 
was first sold in Great Britain it was found that 
the Stephenson & Blake pica, brevier and non- 
pariel sizes matched our twelve, eight and six- 
point bodies, which is a remarkable coincidence, 
because our standard sizes are themselves purely 
accidental. 

One other of the foundries that collaterally 
descend from Caslon I. remains to be noticed. 
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Vincent Figgins, apprentice to Joseph Jackson, 
mentioned above, began business in 1792 and died 
in 1844, the leading founder of his day. He was 
succeeded by two sons in 1836, one of whom cut 
the well-known Caxton Black, based on one of 
Caxton’s fonts of the year 1841, and shown in the 
1900 edition of the American Type Founders Com- 
pany’s specimen book. In 1860 James Figgins, 
grandson of Vincent I., afterward an alderman of 
London and M. P., came into the business, and I 
believe still manages it. For several years in the 


middle of the last century this foundry was in the 
lead. It reproduced a great many of those beauti- 
ful French borders mentioned in my last Discur- 
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intensely conservative, a London Bruce’s, when 
David Wolfe Bruce allowed that great house to 
run to seed, sustained by his inherited millions 
rather than by the profits. 

Of the leading British typefoundries, the 
greatest now is Miller & Richard, of Edinburgh, 
particularly well and favorably known to our 
readers in Canada, where its high and successful 
reputation is associated with the respect accorded 
to its agent, Mr. Robert Patterson. It was started 
in 1809 by William Miller, who had worked for 
Wilson, of Glasgow (1742), the originator of the 
ancient but minor foundry which is now known 
as the Marr Typefounding Company, of Edin- 
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sion, which were named, in England, Victoria, 
Ribbon, Ivy, etc., and most of which were also cop- 
ied by our Johnson Type Foundry. The Fig- 
ginses excelled in specimen books, and their large 
quarto surpassed anything produced in England. 
MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan issued a book of the 
same size in 1859 which cost $40,000. Both these 
books were modeled on French specimen books of 
the same size. In those days it was a privilege to 
receive a specimen book, and I remember as a lad 
that these great tomes were pored over with 
never-ending delight, but to-day they would be 
utterly impracticable on account of the expense 
of the large editions and the happy carelessness 
with which the average printer demands a costly 
specimen book. In late years Figgins’s became 
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burgh. He published a specimen book the same 
year, and it has been insinuated by Hansard in 
his “ Typographia” that Wilson’s punches were 
used surreptitiously to produce these early 
matrices. This might have escaped my attention 
had it not been pointed out to me in a spirit of 
brotherly love by two English letterfounders, 
who appeared to think that the alleged sins of the 
father should be visited on the grandsons. How- 
ever this may be, the Miller & Richard foundry 
has done more for printerdom than any other 
foundry. First it refined those black fat-face 
Romans, closely allied to what we now term bold- 
face, into the modern Roman used to-day, which 
were at first called Scotch faces. Early in the last 
century those horrid fat faces had not only driven 
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good Dr. Fry out of the type business, but killed 
such faces as Caslon Old-style so completely that 
they disappeared from the specimen books and 
most of the matrices were thrown away; but in 
the Caslon foundry veneration for the handiwork 
of Caslon I. caused the punches and matrices of 
his great series to be preserved. In 1843 the 
Chiswick Press, being commissioned to print a 
novel with a plot laid in the time of Charles L., 
conceived the idea of giving it an antique appear- 
ance by printing it in a discarded old-face, and 
persuaded Caslon to cast a font. The result was a 
revelation to the publishing world, and the origi- 
nal Romans, which we call Old-styles, but which 
in the early days of their revival were called 
white-face Romans, again came into demand. 
But Caslon Old-style is a letter de luxe, not well 
adapted for general book or news work, and Mil- 
ler & Richard, in 1844, perceiving this, originated 
and cut a modernized old-style Roman, which has 
been an inestimable boon to the craft. Our Brad- 
ford Old-style, and the body letter used in the Cen- 
tury and Scribner’s Magazines, variations of 
which are found in every printing-office — we owe 
these to Miller & Richard, as well as the standard 
modern Romans used to-day. Then followed dis- 
play letters to harmonize with the old-style 
Romans, such as Old-style Title, Old-style Con- 
densed and Title, and Old-style Antique, a splen- 
did face, too little appreciated by printers who go 
crazy over Jenson Old-style, which in the sizes 
below eighteen-point is very inferior to Old-style 
Antique. Jenson Old-style as a series is superior 
in gradation of sizes, but the recent addition of 
nine and fourteen-point sizes to Old-style Antique 
by American founders leaves only seven-point 
necessary to remedy this defect. It is not a satis- 
factory design above twenty-four-point, lacking 
color, just as modernized old-style, from which it 
is a development, weakens badly in the larger 
sizes. A recent attempt to boom this admirable 
face by renaming it and confusing its harmonious 
simplicity by adding ungainly swash capitals is 
misdirected. 

The latest good addition to our Romans by 
Miller & Richard is a sort of marriage of old-style 
and modern, called by them, if my memory serves, 
“Old Roman,” which should be permanently popu- 
lar. It is now used as a body letter by The Print- 
ing Art. This face has recently been copied by 
A. D. Farmer & Son Company, which has added a 
number of larger sizes that discredit the series 
because they do not retain the character of the 
design. In Romans, whether we consider origi- 
nality, design, cut, taste, accuracy, or workman- 
ship and durability, Miller & Richard stand ahead 
of all letterfounders of any period; they have 
given little attention to jobbing type. They were 
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the first British foundry to use typecasting . 
machines, and the first to cast perfected type such 
as is now produced by the American automatic 
machines. In 1832 a Mr. Richard became a part- 
ner, and the present name was adopted, and two 
of his sons now constitute the firm. In volume of 
business it is second only to the American Type 


Founders Company. 
(To be continued.) 
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THE MECHANISM AND ADJUSTMENT OF FOLDING 
MACHINES. 


NO. VII.— BY PHILIP ZACE. 


HILE there are various makes of 
double-sixteen folders, each possess- 
ing some special and valuable fea- 
tures, the adjustments are made in 
much the same way in all machines 
containing a series of sheet-carry- 
ing tapes, contiguous rollers and 
coacting blades. The student only needs to study 
the adjustment of one or two of these to be master 
of all. 

There is a special class of double-sixteen fold- 
ers, however, in which the third fold is made 
between a pair of inclined rollers. Such a 
machine is now being marketed extensively by the 
Chambers Brothers Company. A brief review of 
this machine will be of value in this connection: 


























Fig. 31. 


A side elevation, showing positions of the 
various rollers, is shown in Fig. 31. The first- 
fold rollers are not shown and they are of no 
importance in this description of features not 
found in other machines. Nos. 6 and 7 are the 
two pairs of second-fold rollers which crease the 
divided signatures separately. The third-fold 
rollers (20) are inclined and the calendering roll- 
ers (21) are arranged below and parallel to these. 
The course of the two signatures can be better 
described by following the circuit of the tapes. 
The portion of the sheet folded by the rollers (6) 
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is conveyed over and upon the inclined plate (25), 
and the portion folded by rollers (7) over and 
upon a similar plate (25a) in the following man- 
ner: Carrying tapes (28) run over one of the 
rollers (6) and under the other of these rollers, 
then over the roller (27) and return around 
idlers (29). Another set of tapes (31) passes 
around one of the rollers (7), then downwardly 
adjacent to the plate (25a) under idlers (32), 
over and around idlers (33), then upwardly above 
plate (25), around idler pulleys (34), over the 
roller (27), and downwardly next to the upper 
surface of plate (25), returning over idler-pulleys 
(36) to the roller (7). Thus the portion of the 
sheet folded by rollers (6) is advanced by tapes 
(28) until its forward edge comes between the 
latter and the under surface of the portion of 
tapes (31) adjacent to the plate (25). The tapes 
(31) deflect the sheet downwardly at this point, 
holding it in contact with the upper surface of the 
plate. 

The other signature, folded by rollers (7), is 
carried downwardly between the plate (25a) and 
the tapes (31). Both signatures are stopped in 
this position by a stop-bar (38). A kicker oper- 
ated and timed by a cam pushes both signatures 
along the stop-bar to a certain fixed and definite 
position. of adjustment, regulated by the depth 
of the groove in the cam. When the sheets have 
been thus adjusted, the usual folding-blade tucks 
the one upon the plate (25a) within the other 
upon plate (25) and the two into the bite of fold- 
ing rollers (20), thus producing a signature of 
two inserted sixteens. The folded sheet passes 
from there between the calendering rollers (21) 
into the packing box (63). 

The readjustment to produce two continuous 
signatures of sixteen pages each is accomplished 
by retiming the cams after the method heretofore 
described. The correction of imperfect folding, 
the setting of rollers, the adjustment of tapes, the 
elevation and lowering of the packing trough — 
all of these are governed by the same principles 
which have been applied in other machines. All 
of these have been previously described. 

In folding two consecutive signatures on the 
Brown double-sixteen folding machine, both 
second-fold knives are timed alike. This is 
because there are two third-fold stops and two 
third-fold blades. Both signatures arrive over 
the third-fold rollers simultaneously. This pair 
of rollers is extended over the entire range of both 
folded sheets so that the two signatures pass 
through at the same time, one at each end of the 
rollers. The sheets fall into two separate packing 
boxes. To produce a signature of two inserted 
sixteens, the operator should remove the third- 
fold stop on the gripper side of the machine, raise 
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the inside third-folder blade, and recede the 
“header-up ” or kicker. The kicker is adjustable 
out of contact with the paper by being pushed 
back on the rod. The cams must be retimed so 
that both signatures will reach and meet the third- 
fold stop at the same time. 

(To be continued.) 
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LIQUID LENSES. 


BY 8S. N. A. 


PT SAHE subject of substitutes for glass in 
Us Ty the production of lenses has of late 
7 ==) received much attention. The pro- 
=—;7] posal in itself is not new except as 
recent developments deal with large 
size lenses. 

In 1831, David Brewster, in his 
“ Optics,” refers to microscopic lenses, which were 
not made of glass, in the following words: “ Mr. 
Stephen Gray: made globules for microscopes by 
inserting drops of water in small apertures. I 
have made them in the same way with oils and 
varnishes; but the finest of all single microscopes 
may be executed by forming minute plano-convex 
lenses upon glass with different fluids.” In. this 
same treatise, on page 365, is given a table of the 
magnifying powers of M. d’Alembert’s achro- 
matic opera glasses with single lenses. It will be 

noted that a number of liquid lenses are listed. 


“If we use an object glass of very low dis- 
persive power, the refraction of the violet rays 
may be corrected by a concave eye lens of a high 
dispersive power, as will be seen by the following 
table: 


Magnifying 
power 


Eye glass 
made of 


Flint glass 

Oil of cassia 
Flint glass 

Oil of aniseseed 
Oil of cassia 


Object glass 
made of 


Crown glass water 

Rock crystal 

Rock crystal 

Crown glass 

Rock crystal 
Although all the rays are made to enter the eye 
parallel in these combinations, yet the correction 
of color is not satisfactory.” 

The most interesting reference to the use and 
construction of liquid lenses is found in the 
author’s description of Barlow’s achromatic tele- 
scope: “In the year 1813 I discovered the 
remarkable dispersive power of sulphuret of car- 
bon, having found that it exceeds all fluid bodies 
in refractive power, surpassing even flint glass, 
topaz, and tourmaline; and that in dispersive 
power it exceeds every fluid substance except oil 
of cassia, holding an intermediate place between 
phosphorus and balsam of tolu. * * * Although 


oil of cassia surpasses the sulphuret of carbon in 


1 Philosophical Transactions, 1696. 
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its power of dispersion, yet from the yellow color 
with which it is tinged, it is greatly inferior to the 
latter as an optical fluid, unless in cases where a 
very thin concave lens is required. The extreme 
volatility of the sulphuret is undoubtedly a disad- 
vantage, but as this volatility may be restrained, 
we have no hesitation in considering the sulphuret 
of carbon as a fluid of great value in optical 
researches, and which may be of incalculable 
service in the construction of optical instruments.” 
This anticipation has been realized by Mr. Barlow, 
who has employed sulphuret of carbon as a substi- 
tute for flint glass, in correcting the dispersion of 
the convex lens.” 
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is quite rapid, making possible the taking of a 
cabinet-size portrait with only four sixteen 
candle-power electric lamps and an exposure of 
ten seconds, the lens working at f/3.5 (British). 
A specimen three-color study is also shown, which 
required thirty seconds’ exposure through the red 
filter, six seconds through the green, and a half- 
second through the blue on a gem-colored dry 
plate. 

The most recent aspirant for publicity in this 
direction, according to The Keystone, is a Hunga- 
rian chemist, of whom Consul A. W. Rublee, at 
Vienna, reports as having produced a practical 
liquid lens, after a number of years of experi- 








Copyright, 1903, by H. H. Bennett. 


In describing the manner in which Mr. Barlow 
constructed his liquid lens, he says: ‘“ The fluid 
is contained between two meniscus cheeks and a 
glass ring, so that the radius of the concave fluid 
lens is 144 inches toward the eye, and 56.4 toward 
the object lens (7.8 inches clear aperture). The 
fluid is put in at a high temperature, and the con- 
traction which it experiences in cooling is said to 
keep everything perfectly tight. No decomposi- 
tion of the fluid has yet been observed.” 

Among recent workers in this field of optics 
is Edward F. Griin, who described his lens 
in the 1903-4 Penrose Year Book, on page 9. 
From the specimens shown, the speed of the lens 
February 7, 1814. 


2 Edinburgh Transactions, Vol. VIII, p. 285. 


INKSTAND AND SUGAR BOWL, DELLS OF THE WISCONSIN RIVER. 
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ments. The consul reports that these lenses are 
already being manufactured in Austria, where it 
is claimed they are attracting attention on account 
of their low price and efficiency. The report fur- 
ther says: ‘“ The importance of this invention in 
the field of astronomy is obviously considerable. 
The largest glass lens heretofore manufactured 
out of massive glass for astronomical purposes has 
a diameter of about 1.50 meters (4.92 feet) and 
it required several years to make it, while the 
price was several hundred thousands of marks 
(1 mark, 23.8 cents). Such a lens can be manu- 
factured by the new process in a few weeks at a 
cost of two thousand or three thousand marks. 
The price of a glass lens of the best German manu- 
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facture, with a diameter of twenty-five centi- 
meters (9.84 inches), is now about seven thousand 
marks, whereas the price of a similar lens made 
by the new process is about one hundred and fifty 
marks. Lenses of smaller diameter for photo- 
graphic purposes, for opera glasses, reading 
glasses, etc., can be produced at correspondingly 
smaller cost. The lens consists of a fluid sub- 
stance inclosed between two unusually hard glass 
surfaces similar to watch crystals, in which the 
refractive power and other characteristic proper- 
ties are so chosen that the glass surfaces not only 
serve to hold the fluid, but also combine with the 
fluid to overcome such defects as are scarcely to 
be avoided in ordinary lenses. 

The fluid contained in the lens is hermetically 
closed, so that no air can enter and exercise a 
damaging effect. The fluid does not evaporate and 
its composition is such that its properties are not 
affected by time or by temperature. The coeffi- 
cient of expansion, both of the glass and of the 
fluid, is approximately the same between the 
temperatures of 15° of cold to 60° of heat. 
Another advantage of the lens is that, on account 
of the fact that the fluid is not dense and the glass 
crystals are thin, the whole lens combination 
through which the light must penetrate is very 
slight.” 





WHEN I AM DEAD. 


When I am dead, if men can say 

“‘ He helped the world upon its way, 
With all his faults -of word and deed 
Mankind did have some little need 

Of what he gave ’” — then in my grave 
No greater honor shall I crave. 


If they can say —if they but can — 

“He did his best, he played the man, 

His ways were straight; his soul was clean; 
His failings not unkind nor mean; 

He loved his fellow men and tried 

To help them ” —TI’ll be satisfied. 


But when I’m gone, if even one 

Can weep because my life is done 

And feel the world is something bare 

Because I am no longer there — 

Call me a knave, my life misspent — 

No matter, I shall be content.— New York Press. 





**LIKE THE KIPPLING AND THE DICKENS.”’’ 


The proprietors of a Siamese newspaper have dis- 
tributed handbills containing the following notice: 

“The news of English we tell the latest. Writ in per- 
fectly style and most earliest. Do a murder, git commit, 
we hear of and tell it. Do a mighty chief die, we 
publish it, and in borders of sombre. Staff has each 
one been colleged, and write like the Kippling and the 
Dickens. We circle every town and extortionate not for 
advertisements. Buy it. Buy it. Tell each of you its 
greatness for good. Ready on Friday, Number first.”— 
The Bangkok Times. 





IF you advertise your competitor’s weakness he will 
correct it.— Star Monthly Solicitor. 
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GRAMMARIANS ON COMPOUND WORDS. 
BY F. HORACE TEALL. 

N this article the term “ compound 
word” is to be used to mean any 
word made by joining two words 
into one, whether with or without a 
hyphen, as that is what it means 
in all grammar-books. Grammar- 
writers do not distinguish the close 

forms as “one word,” as printers do, because 
grammatically a form with a hyphen is one word, 
the function of the hyphen being the indication of 
unity. 

Not much that is original is to be said here, as 
the object is merely to bring together some bits 
of what others have said. Of course we can not 
collect even bits from all writers, for it is simply 
impossible to do that. More than half a century 
ago Goold Brown listed half a thousand text-books 
of grammar, and others have been published since 
his time even more frequently than before. We 
shall see, however, that the grammarians have 
seldom said much about compound words, and that 
they leave the decision in all but the few terms 
they give to individual understanding or to the 
dictionaries. 

Professor Alexander Bain, in “ Higher Eng- 
lish Grammar,” pages 257 to 263, says enough to 
enable any one to make a systematic practice for 


himself, which would have to be done, of course, 
by analogy. We give here some parts of what he 


says: ‘“‘ Compound words are those that are made 
up of simple words of independent significance; 
as day-star, sun-beam, rose-tinted, commander-in- 
chief. As a general rule the first word qualifies 
the second. Finger-ring is a ring for the finger; 
ring-finger is the finger that wears the ring. A 
rose-tree is a tree of the kind that grows roses; 
a tree-rose is a rose of the kind that grows on 
trees. A change of accent is usually required to 
make two words into a compound word. Euphony 
may sometimes interfere with this rule; as 
monkshood, well-head, hop-pole, which can hardly 
avoid accent on both members. Nouns are com- 
bined with nearly all the other parts of speech; 
and in a few cases compound nouns are formed by 
union of two words belonging to other parts of 
speech. Nouns with nouns — birthday, church- 
yard, coffeehouse, coppersmith, cornfield, hand- 
book, moonlight, rosebud. To these we should 
add drawing-room, resting-place, riding-whip, 
turning-lathe, walking-stick, as drawing, riding, 
etc., are verbal equivalents to nouns. In self-love, 
self is substantially a noun.” 

Professor Bain groups examples under head- 
ings like “ Nouns with Adjectives,” “ Nouns with 
Verbs,” etc. Following are some of his com- 
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pounds taken from each of the twenty-six classes 


he thus makes: craftsman, herdsman, catspaw, 
Jack-o’-lantern, Will-o’-the-wisp, fortnight, red- 
breast, stronghold, cutwater, daredevil, by-play, 
by-word, sundown, afternoon, afterthought, none- 
such, outlay, hear-say, bloodred, child-like, pale- 
blue, red-hot, all-seeing, fruit-bearing, awe- 
struck, home-grown, clear-sounding, far-fetched, 
break-neck, hook-nosed, able-bodied, back-bite, 
way-lay, white-wash, cross-question, length-ways, 
likewise, whereas, hereupon, nowhere, neverthe- 
less, within. These are copied as printed in the 
book, and show some hyphens that are seldom 
used; the point to be enforced is simply that the 
author of the book asserted that each of them and 
of many others is a compound word — not that he 
thought so, but that it is so. 

In “Essentials of English Grammar,” William 
Dwight Whitney says: “It would be proper to 
say that truthful is a word made up of the two 
other independent words truth and full. Further 
examples are rainbow, grass-plot, gentleman, 
washtub, high-born, homesick, browbeat, fulfil. 
Such a word is called a compound. There are 
great numbers of compound words in English, and 
we are all the time making new ones. Sometimes 
the compounded words stand in the compound just 
as they would in a sentence, and seem simply to 
have grown together into one; such are black- 
berry, broadaxe, gentleman, highland, grand- 
father. But much more often they have such a 
relation to one another that if we used them sepa- 
rately we should have to change their order, or 
put in other words to connect them, or both.” 

Professor Whitney does not say that any of 
the words he gives are written without compound- 
ing by some people. He simply says that they are 
compound words, and his way of saying so and 
his practice show plainly that he meant to state a 
principle of analogy —that is, that in each case 
he means that any term of a nature exactly sim- 
ilar is also a compound word. Some of his words 
are thunder-cloud, breast-high, fence-corner, 
beggar-girl, rosy-faced, school-boy, play-ground, 
easy-chair, penknife, inkstand, plaything, bedfel- 
low, winding-sheet, cloud-fold, harvest-field, sun- 
fire, language-learning, spelling-book, “ writing- 
desk is a common noun,” tense-inflection, mode- 
inflection. 

One of the recent text-books is Metcalf’s 
“English Grammar for Common Schools.” It 
contains twenty-four lines about compound words, 
and says: “A compound word will frequently 
express quite a different idea from the one 
expressed when its parts are written separately. 
For example, a marble box is made of marble, but 
a marble-box is a box in which marbles are kept. 
Not every black bird is a blackbird. The hyphen 
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usually connects the parts of a compound word 
which is new or is little used; as, ant-hill, a 
rough-and-tumble fight. When the word is in 
common use the hyphen is usually omitted; as, 
railroad, inkstand, blackboard. Still, no invari- 
able rule can be given for the use or omission of 
the hyphen in compound words. Consult Web- 
ster’s Dictionary.” : 

The authors (there are two) did not them- 
selves consult Webster — at least they did not con- 
form to it — unless they mean the old one, which 
is not likely. They print with hyphens non- 
sonant, sick-room, book-case, town-hall, watch- 
dog, hay-cart, verb-phrase, mountain-side, sleep- 
ing-car, and not one of these hyphens is given in 
the International, the only work properly meant 
by their direction as given. This must not be read 
as an assertion that the hyphens are not properly 
used. Only one is in any degree improper, in 
principle, and that one is so only on the ground 
of usage. 

Every one of these hyphens, however, contra- 
dicts the only reason ventured in support of 
hyphens — that of newness or little use. All the 
words are old and often used. In plain fact, the 
reason given is as far from stating the actual 
practice of anybody as it could be. Some of the 
newest compounds should be written as one word 
on principle. If any principle makes blackbird 
one word, it must be one that was properly as 
active the first time as it is now; and the same 
principle just as strongly prescribes bluebird, 
redbird, redcoat, and redskin, and many others. 

Huber Gray Buehler is another recent author. 
He says: ‘“ The parts of a compound word are 
often connected with.a hyphen; as, hair-brush, 
son-in-law. Whether to use the hyphen or not 
can not be determined by rule. It is for the most 
part a question of usage, which must be learned 
from observation or from the dictionary.” 

Did Mr. Buehler get the forms thought- 
group, sentence-structure, subject-matter, bull- 
elephant, cow-elephant, from a dictionary? Cer- 
tainly not, because they are not entered in the 
dictionaries. The only way he could get them 
through observation would be by observing that 
a certain principle is present in them and makes 
them compounds. His observation misled him in 
the last two, for real principle is adverse to com- 
pounding them. 

Dr. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools in 
New York city, says: ‘Some words are prime. 
Others are compound; that is, are composed of 
two or more simple words; as, rose-bush, apple- 
tree.” He also makes the weak statement about 
frequency of use: ‘“ When the compound is an 
unusual one, as deer-stalking, loud-bellowing, the 
parts are usually connected in writing by a 
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hyphen. In commonly used compounds the 
hyphen is generally omitted.” Deer-stalking is 
not an unusual word, except that there is com- 
paratively little occasion to use it, and many in 
every-day use are hyphened, even in Dr. Max- 
well’s own book, where we find text-book, bird’s- 
eye, word-formation, class-name,  school-boy, 
apple-bloom, lightning-rod, cork-tree, maple-tree, 
sea-shore, North-west, door-step. Dr. Maxwell 


says nothing as to when a term should or should 
not be compounded. 
Henry Sweet, most known as a phonetist, is 
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non in cannon-ball was an adjective and nothing 
else; and he found another speaker to support 
him.” It will be seen that cannon-ball is com- 
pounded, and there is little doubt that the last two 
speakers mentioned would write it so; and the 
only possible reason to give for compounding is 
one that really means that cannon is not an 
adjective. Those two men did not comprehend 
this, but it is fact. Dr. Sweet says considerable 
about the nature of compounds, but it is too much 
scattered to quote. He uses many of them, as 
apple-tree, place-name, class-name, class-word, 














Photo by Count I. F. S. Von Rome. 


also of high rank as a philologist. In 1900 he pub- 
lished “ A New English Grammar,” which he calls 
in his preface the most scientific one yet written. 
In his preface he says: “I remember once read- 
ing a paper on grammar before the Philological 
Society, in which I modestly advanced the view 
that cannon in cannon-ball was not an adjective. 
When I had finished my paper, an English philolo- 
gist, who was also a teacher, got up, and told me 
that my criticisms were superfluous, as no prac- 
tical teacher possessed of common sense would 
think of calling cannon in cannon-ball an adjec- 
tive. Thereupon another eminent philologist, who 
was not only a schoolmaster, but had written an 
English grammar, got up, and, to the intense 
amusement of the meeting, maintained that can- 


“THE NUGGETS,” PORT MOLYNEAUX, NEW ZEALAND. 


phenomenon-noun, form-word, substance-adjec- 
tive, plural- and case-infections. 

The intention was to cite a larger number of 
writers, but more has been given from each than 
had been meant, and these will have to suffice. 
They are carefully selected as typical of the prac- 
tice of grammarians, and that practice has no 
right to exist save as: a record of best usage. 
Readers will find in it a good beginning of my 
argument in favor of compounding certain classes 
of terms, and some hint of what the classes are. 





THE other day a Mr. Avery was married to a Miss 
Small. A subeditor headed the report of the ceremony: 
“ Avery-Small Wedding.” But the operator knew better, 
and set it up as “ A Very Small Wedding.” 
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WHEELER’S METZOGRAPH SCREENS. 

BY N. 8. A. 
TP "AHE user and maker of engravings 
of various kinds has of late been 
assailed by a new candidate for 
favor. This suppliant has so suc- 
cessfully pressed his suit that he is 
no longer in the transitory stage of 
seeking opportunities for admission 
into the ranks of practical reproductive processes, 
but is now in turn being sought. 

It has been a laborious effort and one deserv- 
ing of the greatest credit, because the field was 
preoccupied by an earlier, well fortified medium— 
the half-tone screen process. 

The trade has come to know of the “ Metzo- 
graph Screen ” through very practical demonstra- 
tions, and the demand for this form of screen is a 
growing one, due to the fact that the lack of soft- 
ness possessed by the ordinary half-tone with its 
regularity of geometric dots in rows and pha- 
lanxes as in battle array militates against its 
interpreting value for many kinds of reproduc- 
tions. The irregular grain of the metzograph 
screen does not impose its own texture upon that 
of the subject as the cross-lined half-tone screen 
does; at any event, not in such a harsh manner; 
the irregular texture more frequently harmonizes 
with that of the subject. 

The reason for the marked difference between 
metzograph and half-tone engravings lies in the 
physical differences of the screens. The half-tone 
screen comprises a series of uniformly shaped 
cross lines, usually, having the dark portions 
thereof the same width as the transparent parts 
which lie between, thus forming a series of trans- 
parent squares, all of which are as like, the one 
to the other, as “peas in a pod.” When such a 
screen is used in front of a sensitive plate in the 
camera, the various transparent squares permit 
the light to pass therethrough from the object to 
the sensitive plate; where the illumination or 
light reflected from a given portion of the object 
is small, the size of the area of light acting 
through the squares onto the plate will be smaller 
than if the light action was intense. It does so 
happen that the one side of the transparent square 
may be called upon to transmit more light than 
the other; then the area of action on the plate to 
a limited extent will be variable and the boundary 
will be slightly irregular. This irregularity, how- 
ever, is limited by the inherent regularity of the 
translating device — the screen. 

From the standpoint of a photograph itself, it 
should be irregular in all directions, as to shape, 
size and as to proximity to other areas within its 
immediate vicinity, because such is the average 
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order of irregularity of granular structures. The 
metzograph screen meets these theoretical con- 
ditions in an effective manner, yet its irregularity 
is not of a crude form, but, as said, one that har- 
monizes with the average surface conditions found 
in the general run of objects. 

It has been stated by Max Levy, the premier 
authority on geometrically ruled screens, that they 
can be made so fine as to produce an invisible dot 
effect, when ruled at four hundred lines per inch; 
this advantage more than offsetting any difficul- 
ties there may be in printing half-tones of such a 
fine pitch —.0025 inch, with high-light dots of 
about .0008 inch diameter. With screens of such 
a large number of lines, an inherent difficulty is 
found in the tendency of the details of the shad- 
ows to lose themselves during the operation of 
printing, because of the exceedingly small white 
dots, less than .001 inch in diameter filling in. 
This also holds good as the dots increase up to and 
beyond the “ quarter white” region, thus making 





“grain”? when screen is used at the proper distance 
from the sensitive plate. 


Fic. 1.— Metzograph 


the result too contrasty. The high lights will 
remain clearer, of course, but the carrying of the 
blacks so far toward the middle tones is an almost 
insuperable difficulty. 

It is not fair to process possibilities to dog- 
matically say that Levy screens alone are the 
means that perforce must be used in all cases for 
all kinds of subjects. Per contra; neither is it 
consistent to say a Wheeler metzograph screen is 
adaptable to each and every subject with the same 
degree of translating power, for obviously, such 
can not be the case with either method. The 
entire process field would receive a marked uplift 
if workers were more free to use the method of 
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translating the peculiarities of a given subject 
into a relief plate that was best adapted thereto. 

The trade, however, has its own directing 
forces to thank for the existence of an inelastic 
demand, a fad, if such a designation is allowable 
for a given method for all subjects, regardless of 
adaptability. The artistic element is largely lack- 
ing; in fact, there is little chance for its growth, 
even if not entirely dead. It should be possible to 
so combine the different processes in one estab- 
lishment as to work them in a successful manner 
commercially and put greater artistic variety into 
the output. The word Metzograph is undoubt- 
edly derived from the Italian, Mez’zo, meaning 
medium, half or moderate, and graphe, the Greek 
for recording, writing, etc. Standard authorities 
give the pronunciation of Mez’zo as Med’zo, the 
prevailing English pronunciation of the last letter 
of the alphabet, being zed, may form a link in the 
substitution of the letter t for the first z of 
Mez’zo. The American is much confused at the 
change in pronunciation of his familiar yankee 
“zee” to a British “ zed.” 

Metzograph screens are in great contrast to 
the ordinary cross-ruled ones, because there is no 
pigment or coloring matter on their surface. 
They are produced by flowing an acid resist 
medium, solvent in alcohol, over a plate of glass. 
The spirit evaporates and as the medium, Pyro- 
betulin, dries, it contracts so as to cause the glass 
to be laid bare in an irregular manner; cracks 
are formed which vary in direction, in width and 
proximity to each other. These cracks, or, tech- 
nically speaking, reticulations, allow applied 
hydrofluoric acid to slightly etch the glass. When 
the resist ground is removed, the screen is com- 
plete. It is seen to be almost clear glass, with a 
slight veil caused by the delicate reticulations. 
Varying the thickness of the acid resist film, by 
changing the amount of solvent used, produces 
screens having varying degrees of texture. 

The screens must be placed as near as possible 
to the sensitive plate, because the lenticular sur- 
face (composed of an infinite number of irregular 
shaped lenses) being of short focus, will lose their 
best interpreting power when they are not placed 
in the position of mean focus; this is very clearly 
shown in the two figures taken from Mr. Henry 
O. Klein’s book on “ Collodion Emulsion.” Fig. 1 
shows the “ grain” when the screen is worked at 
proper distance, and Fig. 2 shows the results that 
accompany improper screen distance. These 
views are of photo-micrographs, made by Mr. 
Edg. Senior, of the Chelsea Polytechnic, London, 
who also made the original of Fig. 3, which is 
taken from Penrose’s Annual of 1902-3. Fig. 3 
shows an enlargement of the screen itself. 

Since the screen transmits more light than a 
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cross-ruled screen, the exposure is considerably 
less. To quote Mr. Klein’s book, on page 65, 
“The illustrations show distinctly the difference 
between the correct and incorrect screen dis- 
tances. Both negatives were taken with the same 
stop, same flash, same exposure, the only differ- 
ence being in the screen distance, which, if incor- 
rect, sacrifices detail, produces coarse grain and 
makes the work of printing on metal extremely 
difficult. Another very important point we have 
to mention is the question of lens aperture. As 
there is no light-obstructing pigment on the 


Fic. 2.— Improper metzograph “ grain ’’ when screen is too far away from 
the sensitive plate, or when too large a stop is used. 
metzograph screen, very small stops are practical 
and necessary, f/64 being the largest stop that 
may be used. F/192—f/384 are the working 
aperture stops which have given us the best 
results in collodion emulsion work. The flash on 
white paper can not be dispensed with, and if the 
copy is dark will, with a stop of half the diameter 
of the exposure stop, amount to one-half of the 
total exposures. Once these two points — screen 
distance and stop—have been determined the 
work becomes perfectly mechanical, and is consid- 
erably simpler than the making of an ordinary 

half-tone negative.” 

The proper way to determine the screen dis- 
tance, which must be less than one millimeter 
(1-25 inch) away from the sensitive plate, is to 
place strips of paper on the edges of the screen 
which will hold the sensitive plate the proper dis- 
tance from the screen surface. This is found by a 
trial and error method and the paper separating 
strips are built up until the correct distance has 
been found, which will always be the same if the 
same stop is used. In order that there may be 
some latitude, these separators may be placed at 
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the corners so as to be removable, providing there 
is no rabbet in the screenholder at the corners. 
When a set has been formed of the proper thick- 
ness the separators can be marked to show the 
side which is to lie next to the screen face and the 
stop number indicated thereon. Thus a number 
of sets can be prepared and used as required. 

If the screen distance is increased with a given 
stop, the contrasts will be accentuated, or con- 
versely, with a given screen distance and a larger 
stop, the same effect will follow. If this is carried 
too far, the results will be as shown in Fig. 2. 

A circular stop of one one-hundredth, the cam- 
era extension, is recommended by H. Calmels in 
Le Procéde, Paris. 

























Fic. 3.— Microphotograph of metzograph screen. 


The Process Engravers’ Monthly, London, has 
translated the following relating to a modified 
use of the screens, from Le Procéde: ‘“ Many 
German operators use this screen in quite a dif- 
ferent manner. The subject is photographed in 
the ordinary way on wet collodion or collodion 
emulsion without any screen at all. The negative 
is then stripped and used as a film, or reversed 
on to glass and placed in contact with the sensi- 
tized metal, with a metzograph on the outside, and 
then exposed; care being taken to use parallel 
light. With an arc lamp this is of course simple 
by employing a condenser, but for daylight the 
frame should be put at the bottom of a box, the 
sides of which should be three times as high as 
the diagonal of the frame, and then the arrange- 
ment directed to the sky. With a little practice 
it is stated. that the results obtainable are equal 
to those obtained by the use of the screen in the 
camera. A grained screen does not give so strong 
an impression of a mechanical process, and for 
three and four color work it should be of great 
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advantage, as it entirely obviates any moiré. 
Whilst the grained screen is sometimes used for 
the yellow printing plate with red and blue cross- 
line screens, some very good results are obtained 
by using the grain screen for all three or four 
colors, and then it should be laterally dis- 
placed one or two millimetres -for each successive 
exposure. The irregularity of the grain has other 
advantages; if with a cross-line screen one of the 
dots in the whites be missing, the eye is instantly 
attracted to this white spot, and the effect is dis- 
astrous. This is not so with the metzograph. It 
is much easier to retouch. The screens may be 
used for photography and also for photogravure. 
For the latter process, a transparency is made 
from the grained negative and printed on to the 
sensitized metal, when a slight etch will give a 
plate which can be very easily printed from, and 
the result is like a photogravure with coarse 
grain.” 





THE PLANTIN MUSEUM, ANTWERP. 


A correspondent, in the Isle of Man Examiner of May 
5, describes his impressions of a short holiday spent in 
Belgium during last Easter. The following is an account 
of a visit to the old printing-house of Plantin-Moretus, in 
Antwerp: “The Plantin Museum is the residence and 
printing-office of one of the early typographers, a gentle- 
man named Plantin, who was the personal friend of 
Reubens. Some two hundred years ago Moretus, one of 
Plantin’s successors, made over the establishment to the 
municipality, who have since preserved it in its original 
state. There is the printing-office to be seen as it existed a 
couple of centuries ago. The most surprising feature is 
the modern look of the portions of the building devoted to 
the setting of type and the imposing and printing. The 
caseroom looks as if the compositors had just laid down 
their ‘ sticks’ and gone to dinner. The slips of ‘ copy’ are 
to be seen, and certain well-marked proofs, ready for cor- 
rection, attest that the old-day typographer was no more 
free from error than is the printer of to-day. In connec- 
tion with the house there is a delightful courtyard, two old 
libraries, and some furniture, so old and beautiful as to 
defy description. In certain of the rooms are priceless 
manuscripts and prints, numerous old woodcut blocks, 
designs for title-pages, and a great array of other inter- 
esting things, not forgetting some fine portraits by Reu- 
bens. A week could be spent profitably in the museum, and 
even then the sightseer would not have had time to exhaust 
its treasures; yet I was informed that very few English 
people visit the place. If they only knew what they 
missed! Printers in those days would appear to have been 
a more godly lot than now. At one end of the caseroom is 
a prie Dieu (prayer desk) underneath a crucifix. Pre- 
sumably, when an unusually bad piece of ‘copy’ was 
received by the men in the employ of Moretus or Plantin, 
they said a prayer for the author. Now they objurgate 
him in terms that would not look well in type.” 





A MEMBER OF THE PROFESSION. 


“ What are you doing now? ” 

“T am writing for a living.” 

“Do you write for magazines or newspapers? ” 

“Neither; I keep writing to my father to send me more 
money.” — Caricaturista. 
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MODERN BOOKBINDING. 
BY A, HUGHMARK. 


NO. XVII.— NEW MACHINES. 


f-DITION binding can now be said to 

¥ be a machine binding entirely. The 

few operations that but recently 

had to be performed by hand 

are now executed by machines and 

doing it more satisfactorily. The 

journeyman whose specialty was 

either casing or headbanding and lining will have 

to find other occupations. He could never be 

termed a craftsman and was but a sorry result of 

the present-day apprentice system or, rather, the 
lack of one. 

A few years ago when the “ Crawley Rounder 
and Backer” was put on the market, about one- 
half of the piecework labor was knocked out of the 
scale of the edition binder. The trimming was 
made an easy matter by the “ Seybold Duplex,” 
and next came the Smyth casemaking and cloth- 
cutting machines. The Smyth casing-in machine 
had scarcely had time to be fully demonstrated 
before the Blauvelt headbanding and lining 
machine was put on the market. The last-named 
machine completed the “set” for machine 
binding. 

There was still room for the inventive genius 
in the field of female bindery labor. Gathering 














and collating had already been simplified by the 
Smyth compartment gathering machine; cover- 
ing machines had been installed and gluing 


machines had become plentiful. Manufacturers 
of office supplies brought out several labor-saving 
machines that became useful to the modern 
bindery as well. Among these can be mentioned 
the two and three fold circular folders, the wrap- 
ping mailers, envelope sealers and addressing 
machines. 

There still remained two costly items of 
female labor, silk stitching and school-book joints. 
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When it is understood that it takes a _ well- 
experienced girl to stitch one hundred booklets or 
to make one hundred complete end-sheets per hour, 
one can readily see that the cost was not the worst 
drawback. It would usually require more help 
than could be furnished, with all the other multi- 
tudinous details and jobs to be rushed out simul- 
taneously. The Smyth silk-stitching and cord- 
tying machine will tie either flat or saddle, tight 
or loose loop, two or three hole stitch. This 
means that it takes a booklet or a calendar or 
strings an almanac with equal facility. 

The Marsh taped end-paper machine (Fig. 1) 
will produce with a girl attendant fifteen thou- 
sand to eighteen 
thousand per 
day. It has a 
range of from 3 
by 4 to 11 by 15. 
The product is 
more uniform 
than could be 
done by hand- 
work. Fig. 2 
shows the end- 
sheets as deliv- 
ered from the 
machine. 

The books 
shown in Fig. 3 
are side-stitched and cased in with this kind of 
reinforcing. The paper is fed into the machine 
from two rolls seen in the back of the illustration. 
The upper reel contains a roll the full width of the 
books; this is for the fly-leaf. The lower one is 
narrower by the width of the stitching distance 
plus one-quarter inch for a free hinge. The two 
paper strips are kept in alignment on the front 














Fig. 3. 


while they are run over paste rollers. The tape 
is applied from underneath and a pressure bar 
attaches it smoothly, after which the whole is cut 
off into proper lengths and delivered. The hinge 
material can be any width of tape which will be 
fed from reels, or strips can be used, cut from the 
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bolt in the usual manner. For the latter case the 
strips are laid into a trough that can be seen at 
the bottom of the frame of machine. 

The machine, Fig. 4, is for gluing or gumming. 
It has gas attachments for heating glue, but will 
work with mucilage, paste or dextrin. It deliv- 
ers the work wet side up on a conveyor. This is 
another Smyth patent. 

The Seybold Machine Company has an excel- 
lent thing in their rotary trimmer, Fig. 5. It 





Fig. 4. 


takes an enormous lot of book or pamphlet work 
to keep it running, which can be seen when one 
considers that it delivers six hundred piles an 
hour. It is as easy to change as the duplex from 
the minimum size, 314 by 6, to the maximum of 
1314 by 18. The operator stands near the pedal 
and clutch-lever and has only to move the clutch 
out to stop the knives anywhere. The table 
rotates from left to right automatically, making a 
quarter of a turn each time. At the operator’s 
place is always an empty section. The headgage 
is on his left, so that he can grasp the pile near 
the top and bottom, having it well jogged, and 
shove it firmly against the back post and head 
guide, after which a temporary or auxiliary clamp 
comes down and holds the pile in position until the 
real clamp, moving with the knives, takes a firmer 
hold. The operator here has only one pile to 
handle for each cut instead of two in the duplex. 
With the first turn from the operator the pile is 
carried into position between two short knives 
aligned parallel where the two ends are trimmed 
off. The second turn of the table carries the pile 
under the single and longer knife where the fore 
edge is cut. The third move is to a delivery point, 
where a boy stands to take away and stack up the 
work on movable platforms or trucks. The fourth 
is to the feeding point again, where another helper 
should be to jog up and keep the operator busy. 
The work cut on this machine is as good, if not 
better, than that turned out from any other 
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machine. It is easier to run than the duplex. It 
is provided with a trough for shavings which has 
a spout at the point where the front is cut. 

A new style smashing machine — “‘ book com- 
pressor ”’ is the term used in a proper description 
of it— is made by the same manufacturers. As 
can be seen from the illustration, Fig. 6, it has 
horizontal jaws and powerful toggles which exert 
the pressure on the inside cheek. It was primarily 
designed to take the swell out of the backs of 
sewed books. It accomplishes this by 
means of two inner jaws, a and b, that are 
beveled off toward the bottom and extend 
out from the pressing cheeks by the force 
of heavy springs. The jaws are set by the 
turning of the hand-wheel in front. The 
greatest space between the jaws is six 
inches. When smashing, the books are 
dropped back down until they rest on the 
smooth iron bed of the machine. When 
the clutch is thrown in by pressing on the 
pedal the pressure is applied away from 
the back of the books first, thereby pre- 
venting any section from slipping or creep- 
ing in. As the pressure increases, the inner 
jaws are forced back on their springs, 
leaving the faces of both the cheeks per- 
pendicular. The books are taken out flat and 
square on the backs, a thing not possible in the 
ordinary smasher. Aside from doing away with 
the hand labor of beating, it can be used to smash 
all work for covering, whether wire-stitched or 
sewed, as it is in any event only necessary to 
smash the backs and bolts of headfolds. 

It may be necessary to turn the books so as to 
compress the heads as well, inasmuch as this 
machine does not smash the whole surface of the 
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page, but the ease of the movements enables the 
operator to turn out as great a quantity. The 
safety of its working is another advantage it has 
over the ordinary smasher. 

The Lewis end-sheet tipping machine, sold by 
the E. C. Fuller Company, works the paper from 
a roll cut to the length of the book to be end- 
sheeted. Each operation cuts off enough paper 
for one end-sheet, folds it in the center and tips 
it on to a signature that has been fed in simul- 
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taneously. It insures the secure adhesion of every 
end-sheet and keeps the correct alignment at the 
back. In the tipping by hand the folded end- 
sheets are run out and a lot pasted at one time, 
with the consequence that toward the end of that 
pasting the sheets are dry, at least in spots. Fur- 
thermore, the girls usually rub or attempt to do 
so on only one end of the sheet, the left. The 
result is that when the book has been opened a 
few times the end-sheets break away and leave an 
unsightly crack as well as a weakened binding. 

In binderies where calendar or tag work is a 
line of business the Dewes Punching and Eyelet- 
ting machine is an excellent labor-saver. It is 
small, run by power, adjustable to different size 
eyelets and does the work in one operation. A 
pony circular folder, taking a sheet from 6 by 9 
to 14 by 20, is made by the Dexter Folder Com- 
pany. It makes three or four right-angle folds, 
parallel third or fourth, also note and letter folds. 
A pasting attachment for eight pages is also sup- 
plied. The usefulness for a machine of this 
kind is apparent to any one having jobwork or 
mailing. 


(To be continued.) 





HE alone is immune from cephalogenesis who has 
butted the wall three times and perceived that the wall 
fell not.— Elbert Hubbard. 
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THE PRINTER NOT LIABLE FOR ERRORS. 


A decision rendered by the Court of Appeals of the 
Parish of Orleans, Louisiana, may prove of interest to 
printers generally. The proprietor of an evening paper 
sued a printer operating a Linotype to recover $5 for an 
advertisement for which payment was refused on account 
of an error in the advertisement made by the operator. 
The lower court found for the plaintiff, and on appeal the 
Court of Appeals affirmed the judgment, but on a rehear- 
ing found for the defendant. It appears that the pro- 
prietor of the paper is his own proofreader, though he does 
not pretend to be an expert proofreader, and an examina- 
tion of the proof showed the error was not marked in the 
style usually adopted by proofreaders, and, as the court 
says, “in such a crude and inartistic manner as to be 
misleading and confusing to the operator, and it is not 
surprising that the operator, in the hurry of work, should 
have been guilty of a misconception of the correction 
intended.”” Commenting on the failure of the plaintiff to 
employ an expert proofreader, the court says: “ The 
right of the plaintiff to operate his paper as economically 
as he sees fit can not be questioned, but if in the exercise 
of such economy he deprives his printer of the assistance 
and advantages which he should reasonably enjoy, this 
court will not find the printer at fault for discrepancies in 
his work and liable for losses suffered by plaintiff thereby.” 

The opinion concludes as follows: “ Plaintiff having 
contributed to the error by his negligence and want of 
ordinary care, must suffer the loss for the error, for which 
the court finds him responsible. There was an error in 
the judgment of the lower court, subsequently affirmed by 
this court, which latter judgment upon rehearing is hereby 
set aside and reversed, and it is now ordered, adjudged 
and decreed that there be judgment in favor of the defend- 
ant and against the plaintiff, the plaintiff to pay costs in 
both courts.” ‘ 

In the olden time the boss would have fired the man, 
but now he sues him for the value of the ad.— and don’t 
get it. 





THE CURTIS POLICY ON PLATES. 


We insist upon having nothing but original plates. If 
an advertiser wants a plate printed, the question is not “Is 
it good enough for the advertiser? ” but “Is it good enough 
for our readers?” If an advertiser gives us electrotype 
matter we re-set every bit of it. We print from first prin- 
ciples, and if we have a press that doesn’t do good work we 
throw it out. Speaking of plates, we have a department of 
our own where, if a man sends us a plate, we don’t take it 
— even if it’s an original — and send it to the composing- 
room, but we send it to the engraving-room. That cost us 
an average of one thousand dollars a month last year. We 
do it to make advertisers’ cuts better. We spent that much 
money on the plates simply because it insured better print- 
ing. Any man here, engaged in job-printing, who will 
establish a standard and put his price on it, will get it. 
The best thing to do—and we do it —is to criticize your 
own work. We are the first critics. We decide whether 
the work is good—we don’t wait for the advertiser or 
reader to call it “ rotten.” We know whether it is rotten 
or not. It is better to criticize your own work before the 
other fellow has a chance.— E. W. Spaulding, of Curtis 
Publishing Company, before London Sphinx Club. 





**TURN AGAIN WHITTINGTON” ADVERTISING. 

It isn’t always the man with the loudest shout who 
makes the longest impression. The passer may turn his 
head at the sound of your whistle, but does he turn his 
feet? — Mahin’s Messenger. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
OMEHOW in the printing trades the “con- 
vention period ” and the “ silly season” have 
come to be regarded by many as synonymous 
terms. 





THE Canadian legislators who voted to pro- 
hibit the publication and sale of Sunday papers in 
the Dominion probably had intimate knowledge of 
our coarsely conceived and horribly executed Sun- 
day supplements. 





THE magazine publishers are recognizing that 
the selling price is vital if they are to maintain 
the quality which insures life, and as a conse- 
quence many 10-cent monthlies have been 
“lifted ” to the 15-cent column. While the selling 
price is not necessarily an indication of the worth 
of a newspaper, in a magazine it is the sure test of 
its value. 





IT is worthy of comment here and of thought 
by the reader directly concerned that the more 
there is written on the question of effective adver- 
tising, the more attention will be paid to the neces- 
sity for “telling” typographical display. This 
augurs well for the development of the artistic 
side of typesetting and forecasts a demand for 
up-to-date material and live men to handle it. 





AN official of Chicago Typographical Union, 
with a penchant for figures, presented statistics 
to show that the birth rate increased with the 
eight-hour day. Hardly had this become public 
property when President Roosevelt announced his 
intention to enforce the long-dormant eight-hour 
law. Can this be a mere coincidence, or is the 
statistician a psychological expert? 





AT Limoges, France, the factory inspectors, 
with true Gallic regard for the weaker sex and 
police authorities, decided that females should not 
be employed as operators on Linotypes because 
the fumes arising from the pot were inimical to 
health. The employer interested appealed and 
found a court which came to the rescue of the new 
woman and the much-abused metal-pot by revers- 
ing the judgment of the minor officials. 





IN almost every city the best advertising 
medium among daily papers is the one that car- 
ries the greatest amount of small or classified 
advertising. The reason is obvious; the presence 
of these advertisements proves that the paper is 
bought because of its value as such, and not 
because it exploits some one-eyed idea or makes a 
specialty of a certain class of news, or has 
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“claims” on a party or faction, and such buyers 
read the whole paper. The sheet to advertise in 
is the one that is read, and the small-ad. patronage 
is proof of that in daily, weekly or monthly. 





THE billposters having heard the call of the 
times, resolved not to handle any more bills 
picturing Auld Reekie, because, forsooth, the devil 
is not an elevating subject. The queens of bur- 
lesque and the amazonian marchers are not 
tabooed, so the knights of the paste-brush evi- 
dently believe in “ moral reform” at the least 
possible cost. Business principles are not forgot- 
ten by the billposters’ organization even in its 
loftiest flights of idealism. 





WHILE the average publisher is on a continual 
hunt for advertising patronage, there is the occa- 
sional rare and happy bird who rejects advertise- 
ments for inscrutable reasons. The prosperous 
Canadian daily that does not accept patronage 
from theatrical or tobacco men is put in the shade 
by a Vermont neighbor. This publisher is so 
high-principled or comfortably circumstanced, or 
both, that he refuses automobile advertising, irre- 
spective of the propelling power of the machine. 
Perhaps this is a subtle way of attesting his 
friendship for the horses which readers of the 
paper breed and sell. 





IN the “ Discursions of a Retired Printer” in 
the July issue of THE INLAND PRINTER the writer 
makes an eloquent and convincing plea for the 
organization of an American Typographical His- 
torical Society. The suggestion that the head- 
quarters of such a society, premises, library and 
museum should be located in New York city is 
eminently fitting. The severe utilitarian who may 
see in this proposal merely the desires of the 
esthete and the dilletante can by a little closer 
consideration of the opportunities made possible 
by such an organization have cause to modify 
these views if not completely reverse them. THE 
INLAND PRINTER therefore will be very glad to 
have the views of those opposed to this proposi- 
tion, so that a text may be provided on which to 
base a representation of the practical and utilita- 
rian value of the enterprise. 





THIS is the month when the mercury in the 
tube “ tapers off ” its high-jinks indiscretions, and 
atmospheric conditions no longer play havoc with 
paper and rollers and man’s temper and efficiency. 
It is also the period when the buyers of printing 
begin to bestir themselves. Custom and nature 
are in accord, and so the printer who is wise will 
now launch plans to increase his business by 
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going after his share of the new work which will 
be thrown on the market in the next six or eight 
months. The employee who is contemplating 
“ bettering ” himself will cast about for the means 
to do so, and the youthful one or newcomer who 
has heretofore been a casual “hand” will throw 
back his shoulders and resolve to win his spurs so 
that he may appear on the pay-Yoll regularly here- 
after. The harvest time is upon us, and those 
who would garner the grain must sharpen their 
scythes. 





MucuH of the literature encouraging manu- 
facturers and dealers to advertise their wares is 
written by professional ad.-writers — men paid 
to stimulate advertising. When the truisms of the 
ad.-writer are uttered by such men as Governor 
Folk, of Missouri, however, the reading public 
begins to sit up and take notice. In an address 
before the retail merchants of Missouri at Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, recently, Governor Folk spoke 
against the mail-order business and favored 
advertising in the town papers. He said, in part: 
“ We are proud of our splendid cities, and we want 
them to increase in wealth and population, and we 
also want our country towns to grow. We wish 
the city merchants to build up, but we also desire 
the country merchants to prosper. I do not 
believe in the mail-order citizen. If a place is 
good enough for a man to live in and to make his 
money in, it is good enough for him to spend his 
money. No merchant can succeed without adver- 
tising in one way or another. Patronize your 
town papers, build them up, and they will build 
the town up and build you up increased trade and 
greater opportunities. Do not be afraid that busi- 
ness is going to be hurt by the recent exposures of 
wrongdoing in the commercial world. No man 
who is doing an honest business can be injured by 
the light. All business will be better for the 
cleansing process it is going through and for the 
stamping out of evil.” 





THE practice of giving and taking tips, bribes 
or commissions, or whatever one may term it, is 
attracting the attention of the solons across the 
Atlantic. The moral effect of this will prove bene- 
ficial in that such transactions will be officially 
given a very ugly but quite proper name. There 
is pending before the British Parliament such a 
measure, called “the prevention of corruption 
bill,” which is certainly plain English, and the 
verbiage of the act is also barren of frills, it pro- 
viding “that if any agent corruptly accepts or 
obtains any gift for doing, or forbearing to do, 
any act in relation to his principal’s business, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and any 
person making such a gift shall be equally guilty.” 
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The penalty on summary conviction is fixed at 
$250, or four months’ imprisonment, or both; if 
an indictment is brought and the accused found 
guilty, the penalty is increased to $2,500 and to 
two years’ immunity from the seductive tempta- 
tion of graft. Making due allowance for the way 
in which such stories “ swell,” on their way across 
the seas, it would seem this offense is more gen- 
erally practiced on the other side than with us, 
though we are by no means immaculate. The 
prevalence of the notion that a man was entitled 
to “his bit,”’ as we recall one British pressman 


reminder of the greatness of London. The dispute 
there had to do with the hours of labor also, the 
underlying cause being the limitation of overtime. 
For several years the employers’ and employees’ 
organizations had been drifting apart until lately 
it became almost impossible to settle any impor- 
tant differences through means of conferences. A 
dispute arose with a firm which resulted in a lock- 
out that the men thought was approved if not 
instigated by the employers’ association. At a 
general meeting of the society, the officials 


explained that the union was called upon to reply 
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having asserted, probably moved the attorney- 
general to oppose the elimination of the word 
“corruptly.” However, the ban is put on a perni- 
cious system, and to the innate respect for good 
law and the severity. of the British courts may be 
left the work of eradicating the evil, as our 
exchanges are confident the measure will find its 
way to the statute books. 





THIS is surely a year of war and rumors of 


war in the craft. It was ushered in with our own — 


unpleasantness, which bids fair to leave its marks 
for many, many moons. Then followed the erup- 
tion in Paris, France; sharp on the heels of that 
came word of a threatened general strike in Lon- 
don, which gave promise of involving as many 
men as the others combined, which is a forceful 


to the first gun of what in their opinion was an 
organized attack. This led to the adoption by 
unanimous vote of a resolution instructing all 
members to give two weeks’ notice of their inten- 
tion to quit work, subject to the result of strike- 
vote ballot that was to be taken. The newspaper 
publishers then broke away from the employers’ 
association and opened negotiations with the 
union, which eventuated in a settlement of the 
then pending lockout and an agreement which 
binds the newspaper publishers to abstain from 
membership in the old employers’ association, but 
pledges the union to treat with that organization 
on the burning question of overtime. At this dis- 
tance it seems that the London journeymen used 
their power to strike with consummate tact and 
skill. They have divided the forces of the employ- 
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ers, and stipulated that they shall remain so, 
which is a decided tactical and practical advan- 
tage to the men in such a situation. And all this 
without taking a final strike vote, which is away 
ahead of striking. It is to be hoped the demon- 
stration will pave the way to an amicable 
settlement of the questions which have disturbed 
London printerdom. Meanwhile, the society is to 
be complimented on the quality of leadership dis- 
played by its officials. 





LOAFING AND DEBT. 


HE apprentice, the young journeyman and the 
inexperienced proprietor have ever been the 
especial wards of THE INLAND PRINTER. To say a 
seasonable word about pitfalls or in a kindly way 
direct attention to a detrimental tendency to those 
on the threshold of a career is indeed a privilege. 
And to hear that the seed has fallen on fertile soil 
and borne fruit, even in small measure, is great 
compensation for much effort and many failures. 
The present purpose is to speak to young wage- 
earners on two evils that beset them — both as 
old as man, but one of which has taken on a 
new and alluring guise — laziness and going into 
debt. 
Let us speak on the more general sin — for it 
is a sin—first. Judging from observation, far 


too many young men are living in constant fear 
that they will do too much or give too great a 


return for the wages they receive. Those so 
minded straightway set about devising ways and 
means to shirk work in as respectable a manner 
as may be and to “ loaf” or “ soldier” in comfort 
and with pleasure by enjoying a siesta smoke in 
some unthought-of-out-of-the-way corner, which 
requires a merry hide-and-seek game with the 
“old man.” If such a trifler is admonished or 
rebuked by a serious-minded fellow workman, in 
nine cases out of ten he flatters himself he is fully 
justified and has said the last word when he can 
truthfully retort, ‘“ I do as much work as so-and-so 
and do it as well as Thingumbob. You get no 
thanks for what you do here anyhow; the more 
you accomplish, the more the firm expects, but 
the pay envelope is never fattened.” The plaint 
in this is all too true, for notwithstanding pro- 
testations and exhortations, merit that does not 
make itself known is often left at the post. While 
this lack of recognition affects the worker, it is 
‘not all, nor should it influence his conduct to the 
extent of inducing him to act dishonestly, for it 
is dishonest not to work to the best of one’s ability 
for the stipulated wage. To put it on a low 
plane, it is the worker’s business to so shape 
affairs that he will force due recognition. He will 
never do it by sulking in his tent. That policy 
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is not only a barrier to his progress as a work- 
man, but fastens upon him handicaps which will 
weight him so heavily that escape from the 
unappreciative environment will be impossible. 
Besides losing interest in what he has to do, he 
will learn to abhor work and become slothful. 
He will, in short, possess no visible merit worthy 
of recognition. Nothing more deadly can assail a 
living being than the habit of thought which justi- 
fies the practice of shirking or loafing. 

If the young man —or elderly man, for that 
matter — wants to compel recognition, he should 
keep on plodding, doing as faithfully and as well 
as he can what comes in his way. While so 
engaged he is moving forward mentally and 
materially and hastening the day when he will be 
better equipped to say good-by to the “ old man,” 
even if his uprightness and perseverance have 
not attracted a better position. There is nothing 
sound in the reasoning which justifies loafing; 
it leads to deterioration and is not even a means 
of wreaking vengeance on the “old man,” who 
may be making an honest mistake after all. 
Loafing will surely justify his view, and as the 
stagnation and loss of character become more 
apparent, he will congratulate himself on his 
good judgment at not having helped so incapable 
a fellow. Honesty and energy will come into their 
own eventually and when they do, the “ old man” 
will realize his mistake, which will be revenge 
enough for the normal-minded man — if normal- 
minded people hanker after their “evens.” 
Laziness and honest energy are opposites. One 
hurts most and the other benefits most those who 
practice it. One is so wholly wrong that indul- 
gence is never justified, and the other so absolutely 
right that no irritating circumstance justifies 
departure from it. 

Every one knows the wisdom there is in the 
trite admonitions about the necessity of keeping 
out of debt, if he with a stated limited income 
would enjoy peace of mind. Man’s wants are 
illimitable, while for the mass of mankind the 
means of supplying them are limited, and from 
the first week’s pay to the last doctor’s bill it is 
a struggle to keep above water. As men become 
wiser and know better how to handle such prob- 
lems, the temptations multiply. At one time if a 
workingman wished to take on a load of debt he 
had to go out and seek the privilege and show 
that he was a little out of the ordinary run. Now, 
armies of smooth, glib-tongued canvassers parade 
up and down the country ferreting out the inex- 
perienced and improvident, urging them to pur- 
chase all manner of articles on the installment 
plan. This is pictured as an investment or a 
sort of home-made savings-bank scheme, whereby 
the victim is just so much ahead at the end of the 
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easy payment route and not at all like going into 
debt. But it is debt—and of the most burden- 
some kind, under which the one-time optimistic 
investor staggers and stumbles as the ubiquitous 
collector becomes the ogre of his every pay-day. 
Few of the victims escape, for the snares and 
wiles of this class of salesman are many and not 
always scrupulous, as it is to his interest to have 
the easy payments continue forever and a day. 
In cases of necessity, this system has proven bene- 
ficial, but it is little short of a curse when it is 
used as a lure to induce young men to bedeck 
themselves in jewelry and precious stones at an 
enormous advance on the regular price. A debt 
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LEATHER AND CLOTH BOOKBINDINGS. 
RECENT number of the Journal of the 
Society of Arts, London, has an interesting 
report on bookbindings from which we make 
extracts. The leather bookbinding and gilt tool- 
ing of some twenty years ago was almost exclu- 
sively a trade; now it is practiced, more perhaps 
than any other, by the artist-craftsman, amateur 
or quasi-amateur. This broadening of the lines 
has had a material effect, not alone in the scope 
of craftsmen, as between professionals and ama- 
teurs, but also in a radical departure or change 

in style of the binding itself. 

Mr. Cobden-Sanderson, who started his bind- 
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of this kind is unusually depressing. In time the 
victim realizes there was no real justification for 
its contraction; that he was swindled in the trans- 
action, and that the pleasures which the baubles 
afforded were short-lived. Brooding on such 
thoughts tends to make one dull and unfit for the 
serious business of life. In some temperaments 
the evil effects are as marked as late hours and 
dissipation. Young man, if you are in favor of a 
short work-day and desire the hours to pass 
quickly, pleasantly and profitably, avoid loafing 
and debt. Either of them can make the day a 
longer one than any employer would attempt to 
establish. An untroubled mind ig a better jewel 
than any installment house has in its stock. 
W. B. P. 


MOUNT LARGS, HEAD OF LAKE TE ANAU. 


ery about 1886, could hardly have dreamed of the 
changes which have actually taken place and 
which, by virtue of their present activity, possess 
a potentiality that, for weal or for woe, will pro- 
duce marked effects on the future conditions of 
the craft. The present-day flat-backs are deplored 
and the well-rounded ones of former days extolled. 
It is pointed out that though in some instances the 
flat-backs are more pleasing to look at, yet the 
practical mind wonders how the front edges will 
appear after many years of use. A more remark- 
able change has taken place in the leather that is 
used for binding, which to a large degree shows 
the effects of the stimulus of the Society of Arts’ 
report on the stability of various kinds of leather, 
methods of tanning, etc. A realization of the 
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perishable nature of much of the leather that had 
been used also contributed to the change, which 
has practically discarded treed calf and reduced 
the demand for ordinary calf and morocco which 
are now frequently replaced by niger leather. 
Ornamentation is now most usually tooled and 
gilding and plain colors have ousted marbled 
edges. ‘“ Elaborately tooled covers are, of course, 
still designed and executed both by the old firms 
and the newer craftsmen, but there is a great 
deal of very simple leather binding being done 
in the way of covers which are merely lettered, or 
on which the design is a simple diaper or a sprig, 
repeated either more or less haphazard or on 
more formal geometric lines, and this work is 
absolutely different from the simple binding of 
twenty years ago. Its simplicity may be some- 
times rather affected. Its price is often high 
enough to make the would-be purchaser pause — 
a great deal higher than that of simple trade 
binding — but within certain confined limits it is 
tasteful, and it was some time ago original. The 
astonishing thing is that it is not more individual.” 
Of course it is well known that bookbinders’ 
tools are very circumscribed in their range of 
designs or patterns and to this extent put the 
designer in many a quandary as to how to utilize 
material of such limited scope. The astonishing 


matter, however, is that this very limitation has 


not called out a virility and originality of concep- 
tion that would be able to develop a greater appre- 
ciation and demand from the purchasing public, 
which is extraordinarily keen on getting its 
money’s worth. The fact seems to remain that 
the old binders, with fewer tools, succeeded in 
producing more effective designs than are gen- 
erally presented to-day. 

The changes that have taken place in cloth 
bindings have not been as numerous, though, as 
those which have encompassed the cloth-covered 
and paper-wrapper books. In the case of cheap 
novels, the change is largely due to the marvelous 
developments in photographic reproduction pro- 
cesses which make possible the execution of cheap 
picture-covers, so that this phase of the question 
requires but slight notice en passant. 

Cloth cases evidence a change in taste and 
aim; blind stamping, which was once the device 
par excellence for ornamentation on cloth covers, 
has almost disappeared; likewise gilt stamping, 
which went hand in hand with more ambitious 
books, is now rarely met with except on the backs 
of the volumes. The whole tendency seems to be 
to shift the ornaments from the side to the back, 
so that it is not at all uncommon to see an elabo- 
rately ornamented back with quite plain sides. 
This is compensated for in part by the suggestion 
which such a course of decoration implies that 
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the book is intended for a bookcase shelf, rather 
than form a pretense of intellectuality as it lies on 
my lady’s drawing-room table. The cloth itself, 
it is noted, has changed from a ribbed, grained or 
pebbled surface to one that is severely smooth and 
plain. A few large concerns, however, do yet use 
an “art linen,” finely grained (not in leather 
imitation) that comes in many pleasing shades, 
and some of them are even prettier than any seen 
some years ago. But it is to be doubted if there 
can be found such sterling wearing qualities in 
any of the more modern fabrics as were present 
in that same grained cloth which we have come to 
consider a bit passé, or old-fashioned looking. 

The printing of colored devices on cloth- 
covered books is of comparatively recent origin. 
It is attractive and many ink combinations can 
now be produced that could not have been executed 
fifteen years ago. This is the case of brown, dark 
blue and green inks on white. The effect of 
white and very pale inks on dark grounds would 
be more happy if not so uncertain. A streak of 
irregularity runs through an edition that is any- 
thing but pleasing. This is due to the limitations 
of the printing process, which labors under the dis- 
advantage that accrues when a sloppy appearance 
is produced by the too liberal use of ink, which, 
in its “overdone” dress, contrasts unpleasantly 
with the contra effect of an imprint that is short 
the requisite amount of ink in the second impres- 
sion and that allows the under color to, figura- 
tively, make grimaces of exultation at not being 
suppressed or placed in proper subjection. 

One of the most effective color schemes is the 
printing of white on dark cloth covers. Strictly 
speaking, such printing is never successful, 
because white ink can never be made to cover a 
cloth background. The result is a grayish, uneven 
and streaky impression, giving the whole a tawdry 
appearance. This trouble can be eliminated by 
using white leaf (a German importation) which, 
when laid on and stamped, presents a hard, 
smooth, non-porous surface. Colored foil is also 
made in various shades, giving the cloth binder 
ample mediums for smart cover decorations. 
Gold leaf is not a proper material to use on cloth 
covers, except for title stamping. A flashy cover 
does not recommend the contents of a book to the 
seeker for truth or knowledge. 





I BELIEVE that no one can harm us but ourselves; that 
sin is misdirected energy; that there is no devil but fear; 
and that the universe is planned for good. I believe that 
work is a blessing, that winter is as necessary as summer, 
that night is as useful as day, that Death is a manifesta- 
tion of Life, and just as good. I believe in the Now and 
Here. I believe in You, and I believe in a power that is in 
Ourselves that makes for righteousness.— Elbert Hubbard 
in the Philistine. 
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STOCK WORK. 

T has frequently been said that there is nothing 
in the nature of stock work that can be pro- 
duced by the average printery. In a sense that is 
true. But in another sense that is equally applica- 
ble it is not true. Eliminate for a moment all 
discussion of those offices dealing in such special- 
ties as calendars and calendar pads; or labels for 
certain unchanging forms; or anything of that 
sort. These are not average offices. An average 
office as the term is here used is an office, large or 
small, taking a wide range of work and producing 
each order to fill a definite request for a certain 
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piece of work from a particular customer. That, 
you say, negatives at once any possibility of the 
production of stock work. It does, yes, if you 
maintain that stock work consists solely in the 
making of goods to be kept on hand, in stock, for 
sale to whoever desires them. No small general 
printer can manufacture stock of that sort. The 
very nature of the business prevents it. 

But there is another distinction between stock 
orders and special orders, more fully recognized in 
other lines than in printing, perhaps, yet equally 
manifest there if sought. This is it. Of all the 
work that comes into an office, a proportion that 
will vary with the season but is always large con- 
sists of reprint work whose general if not exact 
style must be followed, and of work that requires 
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very little laying out or preparation. This is stock 
work, in precisely the same sense that a standard 
machine, produced in all parts from regular draw- 
ings or patterns, is a stock machine and fills a 
stock order, whether it chance that the machine 
has been built and is simply awaiting a purchaser, 
or whether it is to be built after having been 
ordered. The price is fixed for all duplicates of 
this stock machine; it matters not whether manu- 
facture or sale should happen to have precedence. 
So, it matters not whether a bill-head be for Tom 
Jones or Dick Brown; the price is fixed, practi- 
cally, so soon as it becomes apparent that Jones 
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or Brown desires a standard paper and a standard 
grade of composition and presswork. 

And it will be seen, I think, that, taking the 
country by and large, there’s not so much differ- 
ence between printers’ prices as regards these 
standard things, these stock orders. Great diver- 
gence there can not be, save under unusual cir- 
cumstances. Of course, so soon as a cheaper 
paper is asked, or a costlier, than that which has 
come to be regarded as standard, the price will 
decrease or increase, and there may uncertainty 
and variation creep in to disturb the balance of 
price, of profit and loss. 

This, however, is of comparatively slight 
importance. There is greater opportunity by far 
for variation of price, and hence greater oppor- 
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tunity to make or to lose money, when there come 
what may fairly be termed special orders. These 
in the world of machinery are frequent, but not in 
the majority. In the world of printing they are 
largely in the majority. Included herein are all 
things requiring special preparation; special 
designing of type or cuts or borders; special har- 
monizing of inks or paper; special writing or 
revision of copy; special attention to any detail 
of manufacture; in a word, whatever is analo- 
gous to the “ special order” of the machine shop, 
where standard patterns or designs can not be 
used wholly or in part. 

Commercial stationery and advertising litera- 
ture offer fields particularly adapted to the pro- 
duction of special orders for printing in this sense. 
There is scarcely a “ standard form ” that will be 
entirely acceptable to the printer who specializes 
the production of the better grades of commercial 
printing, or to the customer who comes to him for 
the procurement of such work. There must be a 
change in the design, or in the color or texture of 
paper, or in shade of ink, to correspond to the 
needs of the particular order then in hand. This 
falls into line with the “special drawings” or 
“special patterns”? of the foundry or machine 
shop, and affords best reason for making addi- 
tional charge for this sort of stationery, besides 
the standard charge for paper and printing. 

Sometimes, ’tis true, the especially designed 
stationery is so much simpler and neater than that 
which preceded it, that the actual cost of produc- 
tion falls below that of the standard. Very good; 
but don’t omit a charge for making it so. Allow, 
if you must, a discount from the standard price 
for such part thereof as may not have been 
included in the mechanical cost; and add thereto 
a reasonable fee for the skill and time employed 
in bringing the copy into this acceptable shape. 

And as for the wider field of advertising lit- 
erature, there’s scarcely a booklet or folder or 
announcement or card that does not demand just 
this sort of special treatment. Every printing 
house that is at all successful recognizes the 
necessity of this, and is prepared to meet it, to 
greater or less extent. And herein is the excuse 
alleged for most surprising variations in quoted 
prices on the same job. Paper and ink and 
mechanical labor cost practically the same in all 
offices bidding; percentage of profit can not safely 
vary largely. Hence, such variation must be due 
in great measure to difference in charges for the 


work of laying out and preparing the matter for 


the printer. Upon this depends in no small degree 
the appearance of the finished job —the motif, if 
you please, of the composition. 

Consider the production of a new piece of 
machinery by a machine shop; consider the draw- 
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ings and blue-prints; the nice calculations of 
measurements and distances and weights; the 
experimentation that is sometimes required; then 
consider the cost that must be made and paid. 
Yet none objects; it is the common thing, the 
expectation, that charges of this sort shall be 
imposed and met. 

On the other hand, the side of printing, con- 
sider an odd-sized booklet, for instance. It must 
be so planned as to cut advantageously from regu- 
lar stock, unless indeed the paper can be made to 
order of exactly the right size; body and style of 
type, both for text and for headings, and position 
of type-page on sheet, must be weighed; char- 
acter and quantity of cuts decided upon, unless 
arbitrarily fixed; weight of paper, and possibly 
its tint, decided; the cover arranged, with its 
character and ornamentation, and countless other 
details. A charge for this? Most assuredly. But 
how much? There’s the pinch. 

Suppose this arranging to be done by the pro- 
prietor. He is but too apt to consider that his 
time has been or will be paid for by the profit on 
some other job, and to think that he can afford to 
“throw in” the time and toil given to the arrang- 
ing of a booklet different from others and perhaps 
better. Well, “throwing in” always was looked 
upon as so much lost time, and in this case it cer- 
tainly is dead loss. Why, this proprietor pays 
himself salary, does he not? He knows what his 
time costs the office per hour, does he not? He 
knows what proportion of profit and general 
expense to add to his own time if on occasion he 
goes into the work-room to set a stickful or feed a 
thousand cards,- does he not? Unquestionably. 
But that work can be done by his men, or even by 
an apprentice, perhaps fully as well. This task of 
laying out a booklet is something which pre- 
sumably the proprietor can do better than any of 
his employees. Therefore, he should charge for 
so doing not only the value of his own time as a 
workman, but, more, the value of his time as an 
expert. If by his skill, native or acquired, he can 
produce from types and paper effects that are 
more pleasing and more artistic, he should receive 
for that skill added compensation. He should not 
fear to do this; he should smilingly insist on being 
paid for what he knows as fully and as gener- 
ously as the lawyer, the physician or other pro- 
fessional man. 

Payment for what he knows! Does not that 
appeal to every printer who worries over the 
balance-sheet and the pay-roll, who sometimes 
wishes he were back at the press or the case, who 
occasionally doubts his wisdom in “ getting into 
business ” and who yet is a good printer and good 
business man? But—he doesn’t get paid for 
what he knows. He seeks payment for what he 
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does, rightly. By persistence, he receives it, 
mostly. Therein he is no whit better than the 
workman he employs. When he seeks, and 
obtains, payment for what he knows, then is he 
indeed on a different plane, a better plane, a more 
profitable plane. 

This knowledge is frequently in the line of 
added skill in the preparation or arrangement of 
copy for his customers. This is the sort of knowl- 
edge for which he is least likely to ask compensa- 
tion. This also is that for which compensation is 
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POSTAL REFORM. 

HE approach of the Congressional elections 
gives life to the never-ceasing demand for 
postal reform. The innovations proposed range 
all the way from a demand for a postal telegraph 
system and savings banks to an effort to establish 
one-cent postage and wipe out the deficit by a new 
classification of mail matter. It is not our prov- 
ince to express an opinion on reforms of the 
greater magnitude, but among the schemes for 
reclassification one, if not all, of them has a ten- 
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ALPINE CONSOLS, KELEY AND CASEY, AND GREAT CENTRAL IN COURSE OF CONSTRUCTION. 


most justly due, and from which, with proper 
effort, compensation can easily be collected. This 
knowledge it is which perhaps most sharply dif- 
ferentiates “stock orders” for printing from 
“special orders”’ and makes these special orders 
profitable to the printer and pleasing to the cus- 


tomer. R. C. M. 





TRUTH WILL OUT. 


“Got the job o’ business cards done fur Doc. Piller? ” 
asked the country editor. “ Ya’as,” replied his foreman, 
“it’s done, but Hi made a leetle mistake a-settin’ it up. 
Mebbe Doc’ll kick, but I reckon it ain’t so fur wrong.” 
“W’at is it?” “ Hi made it ‘ Prescriptions Carefully Con- 
founded.” — Philadelphia Press. 





KNOWLEDGE consists in having a stenographer who 
knows where to find the thing.— Elbert Hubbard. 


dency to affect printers and kindred craftsmen, 
but more especially the former. It is, therefore, 
worth while for those interested to investigate the 
matter thoroughly before committing themselves 
to a movement that may react to the detriment of 
the public and the craft. 

The desire for one-cent postage for corre- 
spondence is a natural one and mere statement of 
such purpose will make a strong appeal to the 
average business man and even the citizen whose 
postoffice expenditures are overshadowed by his 
outlay for matches. Passing up the convincing 
arguments advanced by the advocates of this — 
superficially at least — desirable change, let us 
look into the price at which it can be secured. To 
place sealed letters on the minimum basis inevita- 
bly spells either larger deficits or a compensatory 
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increase on other classes of mail matter. Some 
devoted one-centers would apparently saddle the 
burden on what is now designated as second and 
third-class matter — newspapers and periodicals 
and miscellaneous printed matter. The two first- 
named pay one cent for four ounces and the last- 
named twice as much. The one-centers figure 
that this is a tremendous subsidy to the printer 
and publisher and contend that they should be 
compelled to pay at the proposed rate of one cent 
for each ounce. As every one knows, the prefer- 
ential was established in this and other countries 
not for the purpose of giving a subvention to pub- 
lishers and printers, but because through them is 
carried to completion the great educational work 
which the immense grants to the public-school sys- 
tem has only begun. Nothing has been more 
abundantly proved than that this purpose has 
been attained, and also that the saving in postage 
has gone into the pocket of the public and not of 
the publisher and printer —if not always in a 
reduction of price, then in what was much better 
— improved quality or greater bulk. Competition 
has been too keen to permit of any of the incre- 
ment remaining with the producer; so keen, in 
fact, as to make him a mere incident. 

To make such a change in the postal rates now 
would be a great hardship to thousands of print- 
ers. Prices are established on the basis of second- 


class rates and it is a peculiarity of the publishing 


trade that it is only the rare publication that can 
increase its subscription rates. The public is edu- 
cated to look for reductions, and is even speculat- 
ing on the possibility of getting mental pabulum 
free. So, if the publisher can not make himself 
whole by assessing the subscriber for his enhanced 
postage, he must turn his attention to the adver- 
tiser. As the land.surveyors say, this brings us 
““to the place of beginning,” for be it known that 
the campaigns for lower letter postage and higher 
rates on newspapers purports to be in the interest 
of business men for the purpose of facilitating 
business correspondence. And what, forsooth, 
fosters such correspondence more than advertis- 
ing and newspapers? In this way, the commercial 
classes are amply repaid for their share of the 
alleged subsidy on which publishers— rich and 
poor, old and young — are said to have waxed fat. 
When one looks all around it, the element of 
injustice does not loom large in this transaction. 

Excepting commercial houses which do not 
advertise, all those who patronize printers benefit 
directly by the so-called “subsidy,” and if the 
rearrangement is effected, the inexorable laws of 
the trade will make the public — and not the aver- 
age publisher — pay either in inferior service or 
increased rates, and especially advertising rates. 
To our mind, printers should oppose the proposed 
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change from a purely business standpoint, 
because, while disturbing and mischievous, it will 
not work real relief to any substantial number. 
If the “subsidy” operated solely to benefit pub- 
lishers, as the reformers seem to think, its elimi- 
nation would result in a decrease of printed 
matter, which would not be conducive to the public 
welfare. Fortunately, the influence of modern 
governments is thrown on the other side of the 
scale. 

Apropos of the postoffice and its much-talked- 
of deficit, Congressman Foster of Vermont denies 
its actual existence and points to a fact seldom 
remembered by critics of that department. He 
declares that if allowance were made for the 
cost of distributing Uncle Sam’s mail — about 
$20,000,000 yearly —the Postoffice Department 
would not only show a handsome surplus, but be 
the one self-sustaining governmental department. 





INCREASE IN THE PRINTING TRADE. 

N a general way we all know the printing trade 

has gone forward by leaps and bounds during 

the past five years. The New York Sun gives 

some idea of what the increase has been in figures 

compiled from advance information of the census 

of manufacturers for 1905. The following table 
tells an interesting story: 


TOTAL INCREASE 

NUMBER. SINCE 1900. 

Establishments ........ 26,427 4,115 
Capital saiseciaiccninces $384,021,359 $91,504,287 
Officials, clerks, etc.... 64,920 27,121 
Yearly salaries ....... $62,727,582 $26,636,863 
Wage-earners ......... 185,190 22,298 
Yearly’ Wa@es 60:00 00 $108,871,748 $24,631,794 
General expenses ...... 102,469,279 46,571,350 
Materials used ........ 123,474,330 36,618,040 
Yearly receipts ....... 496,087,109 49,032,059 


The increases speak for themselves, but it com- 
pels one to raise his eyebrows and wonder why it 
required 27,121 officials, clerks, etc., to look after 
the increased production of the additional 22,298 
wage-earners, by which is probably meant pro- 
ductive workers. This is doubtless explained in 
part by the formation of companies with their 
staffs of officials — active and passive, in the 
modern methods of conducting business, necessi- 
tating the employment of canvassers, stenograph- 
ers and clerks, whose chief duty it is to get cus- 
tomers and keep them by catering to their wishes, 
and finally, in the admittedly greatly enhanced 
output of the wage-earners, of which the table 
gives us no inkling. The figures also remind us 
that the spokesmen of the various trade organiza- 
tions have pointed with pride to their swelling 
lists of membership, and we have listened with 
respectful attention to their exposition of just 
what particular stroke of policy produced this or 
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that result, and were possibly carried away by 
the impressive earnestness of the belief in their 
methods. When we look over the field generally 
and compare the “ giant strides of the organiza- 
tion ’ — favorite term of the plebeian and pluto- 
crat — with the expansion of the business, we find 
that the organizations have not acquired more 
than the natural increase, if they have done that. 

A majority of us would say, if asked offhand, 
that the receipts from regularly issued publica- 
tions were many times greater than those from 
book and jobwork and that an overwhelming vol- 
ume of this came from advertising. This, like 
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INCREASE 
: OVER 1900. 
News, political and family 
Religious 
Trade journals 
Fraternal 
Commercial and financial 
Agricultural, dairy, etc 
All others 


Totals 


The total regular circulation of the 21,400 pub- 
lications was 146,503,828 — nearly two for each 
person in the country. On weekdays the 2,455 
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many other popular notions, though not absolutely 
wrong, is shown to be a gross exaggeration when 
confronted by the laboriously compiled figures of 


the census men. Of the yearly receipts, in 1904, 
of $496,000,000, not less than $239,000,000 was 
from book and job work, while of the balance, the 
publisher received $146,000,000 from advertisers 
and $111,000,000 from subscribers. Surface indi- 
cations to the contrary, the subscription rate still 
remains, all elements considered, the important 
factor in the American publishing world. 

The synopsis does not give the amount spent 


in supplies, machinery, etc., but the newspapers 


and periodicals handed over to papermakers the 
enormous sum of more than $47,200,000 for their 
product. This was used by 21,400 publications, 
which are classified as follows: 


WELLINGTON, THE CAPITAL OF NEW ZEALAND. 


dailies had a circulation of 19,624,757, while the 
Sunday editions circulated 11,539,521 copies, 
which will hardly harmonize with the precon- 
ceived ideas of many dwellers in the larger cities 
and towns, who find it impossible to escape the 
ubiquitous Sunday paper, for it boldly stares at 
them from every nook and corner. But the daily 
paper, with all its wonderful facilities and marvel- 
ous cheapness, has not yet driven its parents — 
the semi-weekly and weekly—from the field. 
The former issued 2,937,464 and the latter 
36,741,597 on their respective publication days. 
The monthlies loomed large with a circulation of 
62,867,536, the quarterlies reported 9,709,627, and 
all other publications 3,803,326 copies.. All of 
which demonstrates that the craft is not mori- 
bund, but full of life and life-giving energy. 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
PHYSICAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RELIEF ENGRAV- 
INGS, ESPECIALLY RELATING TO HALF-TONES. 


NO. VII.— BY N. 8S. AMSTUTZ.* 


NN the August number reference was 

| made to the so-called ‘“ psycho- 

physical law,” or the relation of 

objective stimulus to subjective sen- 

sation; since then some preliminary 

experiments have been carried out 

to ascertain to what extent various 

rates of exposure are practically related to grada- 

tion, in forming tonal scales. Three tonal scales 

have been made at the same total exposure, but 

under varying conditions as to rate, each scale 

being submitted to the same source of illumina- 
tion. 

The half-tone negatives were made of all three 
scales at the same time and the enamel prints were 
also made at the same moment, so as to eliminate 
any variable factor in treatment of the negatives 
or enamel prints, and finally the etchings were 
made simultaneously in perchloride of iron known 
as “new iron.” The data relating to the negative, 
etching and other conditions are given in an 
explanatory note accompanying the figures. 

The three scales are listed under Fig. 47, the 
first one being a scale in which the exposure rate 
in making the printing-out paper print was pro- 
portional to an arithmetic progression; the middle 
scale exposure was made proportional to a loga- 
rithmic rate of change. In both of these scales 
the rate of progression was variable; in the top 
one conforming to a plane arithmetic, and in the 
second to a plane logarithmic spiral. The last 
scale was made at a uniform rate, proportional to 
the unvarying rotation of a concentric circle, com- 
prising a parallel spindle. The manner of pro- 
ducing these scales is believed to be novel in some 
of its features. An ordinary printing frame was 
taken and used while standing on edge, and card- 
board runways or grooves were formed vertically 
along the sides of the frame; in these grooves a 
shutter made of black paper was caused to slide 
freely up and down; the shutter was slightly 
weighted by a short length of printers’ brass rule, 
which was attached by means of gummed labels to 
the bottom. An eyelet was formed at the upper 
end and a string fastened therein by means of 
which the shutter was slowly raised by a simple 
clockwork motor and attached reducing gear. 

The string which supported the shutter was 
led over a small pulley and then to an intermediate 
shaft which was formed with an attaching screw 
at one end thereof; this shaft was driven by a 
graphophone clockwork motor having a pulley on 


* Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, Lon- 
don; and Associate Member American Institute of Electrical Engineers. 
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its spring-barrel shaft and a regulating speed gov- 
ernor. The total time of travel, between two 
extremes, of the shutter movement was carefully 
noted, and a sheet of solio paper inserted in the 
frame under clear glass, the shutter placed in the 
grooves, its lower edge just flush with the inner 
edge of the printing frame, the whole six and 
one-half inches from a 10-ampere direct-current 
enclosed type of arc lamp operating on a 110-volt 
circuit, the motor started and the shutter was 
slowly raised, gradually exposing the sensitive 
paper to the arc lamp for 414 minutes. 

For the upper scale a grooved spiral (A, Fig. 
48) was placed on the intermediate shaft, and 
one end of the shutter string fastened to the point 
of shortest radius at a; as the shaft slowly rotated 
the string followed the groove at a gradually 
increasing rate of speed, because the radius of the 
spiral increased arithmetically. At the end of one 
revolution the shutter stood at its extreme height 
and the exposure was complete; the length of 
time required to raise the shutter to a similar 


LOGARITHMIC RATEF. 


UNIFORM RATE 





Fic. 47.— 150-line ordinary flat etches, at 32 minutes, of original tona 
seales having had varying rates of exposure. The half-tone negative 
received a “‘ flash’’ of 13 minutes, with 3” stop, a straight time exposure of 6 
minutes with 5,” stop, and a high-light exposure of 2 minutes with }}” stop; 
all stops being round. 


height for all three scales. was the same, and it 
should be stated that the solio prints of the three 
exposures were all toned simultaneously so as to 
cancel all undesirable variable factors. 

At the first quarter circumference of the spiral 
A the radius is one-fourth of the whole, at the half 
it is one-half, and at the three-quarter position it 
is three-quarters of the entire radius range. If 
this spiral is developed into a plane it will be rep- 
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resented by a straight line, which is an indication 
of a uniform rate of acceleration. 

The middle scale was formed by placing a 
logarithmic spiral (L, Fig. 48,) on the interme- 
diate shaft, whose radius also reached its maxi- 


ARITHMETIC. LOGARITHMIC. 


Fic. 48.— Showing diagrams of variable rate spirals. The figures show 
shorter radii than the full or normal radius. 


mum in one circumference, but its intermediate 
values are proportional to the logarithm of each 
of the divisions into which the circumference 
was divided in forming the spiral. The shutter 
string was fastened at / and used in the same way 
as for the first scale, and one revolution was pro- 
duced in the same time. The length of the spiral 
was also identical, so that the shutter moved 
through a like distance. The third scale was 
formed by allowing the string to wind onto a par- 
allel spindle, the coils lying side by side. The 
speed was so regulated that the shutter moved the 
fixed length of the other scales in the same time. 
In this scale there was no change in rate. 

The effect of the spirals is to prolong the 
exposure in the darker portion of the scales in 
comparison to the one made without a modified 
rate. Only a slight difference is apparent in the 
scales, as formed on printing-out paper itself, the 
“ spiral ” scales being slightly darker in the shad- 
ows. There must of course be a difference, but 
the reproductions show it to have no practical 
bearing on the Fechner law, or conversely this law 
does not seem to have any bearing on ordinary 
black-and-white work found outside of the finest 
of laboratory experiments. Fig. 48 shows dia- 
grams of the spirals which were used in these 
experiments. Since the modified rates of exposure 
show no practical effects they may be dismissed. 

The reason for going into this matter is found 
in the bearing such modifications might have been 
thought to have on the production of codrdinate 
test etchings which are intended to show all possi- 
ble changes in tonalities and the effects of various 
etching periods on the interpretation of such tonal 
gradations into printing plates. If there was a 
question as to the integrity of the production of 
the various tone gradations the value of the prac- 
tical application of the deductions would be lost. 

A coérdinate test etching is one in which tone 
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gradations occur at right angles to variations of 
time the acid has acted on the plate. Such a test 
etching for each screen number can be made by 
any process-worker, and from it it is possible to at 
once see what change has come into any tone value 
at the end of any number of minutes in the acid. 
If the specific gravity of the acid and its tempera- 
ture is noted, and the negative is preserved, the 
most valuable data are secured for the photog- 
rapher and etcher. Even without making dot meas- 
urements, the test negatives and etchings properly 
filed and labeled will always enable one to see what 
the condition of things will be at the end of any 
elapsed time; of course the deductions made from 
simple unaided visual observation will not fortify 
the position of the etcher and photographer to the 
same extent as if the variations were known in 
actual measurement, but the making of such test 
etchings and filing them away for reference, along 
with an engraver’s proof and a solio print of the 
tonal scale in each case, will begin the establishing 
of working standards in an intensely practical 


MINUTES IN THE ACID. 


Fic. 49.-— Co-ordinate test etching at 65 lines per inch, having been 
etched edgewise for 60 minutes. The half-tone negative was given a total of 
9} minutes’ exposure; 1} minutes with }” stop, 2 minutes with }” stop and 
6 minutes with }” stop, all stops being round. This is not an ideal tonal 
scale. It shows how a lack of co-ordination between the negative exposures 
and the etching defeats proper interpretation. 
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Horizontal posi- 
tion in acid. 


Vertical position 
in acid. 


Fic. 50.— 23-minute flat etches at 150 lines per inch. Enlargements 
shown in Fig. 53. In non-circulating iron. 


manner, without the necessity of expensive or 
complex apparatus. 

A coordinate test engraving is shown in Fig. 
49 at sixty-five lines per inch. In order that a fair 
degree of uniformity may be attained by different 
workers, the following details of procedure are 
given. It is of prime importance to secure an 
original tone scale that shall give gradations vary- 
ing by steps of five per cent, so that some definite 
interrelation is secured. Instead of using a shut- 
ter and clockwork control, it is only necessary to 
make what is sometimes called an “ actinometer,” 
but it will be desirable to discard tissue paper in 


Horizontal position 
in acid. 
69 % white. 
.0021” depth. 
-0069” diam. 
33 % broken dots. 


Vertical position in 
* acid. 
60 % white. 
-0022” depth. 
.0065” diam. 
15 % broken dots. 


Fic. 52.— 23-minute flat etches at 133 lines per inch, in circulating iron. 


its construction, so that there will be no question 
as to the kind of tissue that it is best to use. If 
the physical tonal scale is to cover a 4 by 5 sheet 
of printing-out paper, then transparent celluloid 
or pyralin films five inches wide are used. The 
sheets must be polished on both sides and of .005 
inch thickness. The first sheet is carefully cut to 
4 by 5 inches, the second the same in width but 
one-fourth inch shorter, the third also of the same 
width and one-half inch shorter than the first, etc., 
varying by one-fourth inch from sheet to sheet 
until twenty sheets have been cut. The last piece 
will be four inches long and only one-fourth inch 
wide. All the pieces are aligned at one end so as 
to form a series of regularly disposed steps, which, 
while held with spring clips at the thick end, cellu- 
loid cement is applied along the thick edge only, 
care being taken to not get any of it on the face of 
the sheets. As soon as dry, in ten minutes or so, 


iI 


Horizontal position 
in acid. 
61 % white. 
.0022” depth. 
.0066” diam. 
7 % broken dots. 


Vertical position in 
acid. 
55 % white. 
.0024” depth. 
.0063” diam. 
2 % broken dots. 


Fig. 51.— 23-minute flat etches at 133 lines per inch, in non-circulating iron. 
The data given above are based on mean values of the engravings. 


it can be used. The print should be made consid- 
erably darker than required so that, on toning, 
the bleaching does not carry the gradations away 
from their required value — white at the one end 
and dark at the other end. After fixing, the scale 
is photographed in the ordinary manner for half- 
tone reproduction. 

It is desirable to carefully note the size of stops 
used and the exposure given with each, also to 
make the negative without reduction or enlarge- 
ment. If flashing is resorted to, the stop used 
and the time given should be recorded and the 
negative labeled with this data, the date and 
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screen number (lines per inch). For easy cross 
reference each negative of a certain screen should 
have a distinguishing mark of identification, as 
“A,” “B,” “C,” ete., and all the negatives, solio 
prints, etchings and engraver’s proofs relating to 
one screen number filed vertically in a group, 
removed by any suitable division from other 
groups; in this way all data will be accessible for 
ready reference and comparison. 

If these scales are made with care there will 
be secured invaluable assistance which will be 
looked upon as a standard authority, dealing with 
actual practical conditions; they need not be con- 


I-a. 
Vertical etching position in same relation as shown. 


Fig. 53.— Microphotographs of 150-line engravings shown in Fie. 50; 


fined to the size mentioned. The ingenuity of 
processworkers will suggest other forms and 
dimensions. 

The etching; in each case, if the plate is low- 
ered into the acid automatically in an edgewise 
manner, is a flat one for a certain maximum time. 
If it is banded, the etching is done by staging; in 
either case there will be secured every possible 
combination of printing gradation through the 
variation of time in the acid and the tone value 
of the “ copy.” 

When the plate is lowered into the acid auto- 
matically there will be a uniform variation of the 
time in the acid which will give the exact condi- 
tions existing at any moment of the etch, while 
banding will only give the conditions at stated 
periods. If the latter method is used the total 
length of the image portion of the plate is divided 
into an arbitrary number of divisions, according 
to the total time the “ etch” is to have; the bands 
are made at right angles to those which represent 
tone value. If the whole time is to be forty min- 


6-5 
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utes, then it would suffice to divide the plate into 
ten bands of four minutes each, giving the first 
etch over the whole plate four minutes, then paint- 
ing out the first band with asphaltum varnish and 
giving the second etch four minutes also, and then 
painting out the second band; the third etch four 
minutes, etc., after each etch painting out one 
band. The first band will receive four minutes, 
the second eight minutes, the third twelve minutes 
and each succeeding one four minutes additional 
to the preceding time. 

The staging method will not produce such a 
faithful coérdinate scale as the automatic process, 


I-b. 
Horizontal etching position. 


enlarged about thirty-three times. 


because in the one case the etching proceeds 
gradually without interruption and in the other it 
is interrupted as many times as there are bands, 
with the same number of chances for extraneous 
influences of oxidation, etc., and variations of time 
through possible errors. 

In order to determine what practical differ- 
ence, if any, there was in etching small plates 
edgewise or flatwise the following tests were 
made: Fig. 50 shows a divided portrait marked 
IaandIb. The double arrow on I a indicates the 
position the plate stood while in the acid, and the 
mark “ Top” is self-explanatory. The formation 
of dots of similar tone value is the same in both 
plates, but it was thought there might be a ques- 
tion as to the sameness of the tone value of any 
given areas that were compared with each other, 
so Fig. 51 was made, in which a flat tint was used; 
the same identifying marks are used to show etch- 
ing positions. They are additionally designated as 
IIa and IIb. These, with Fig. 50, were made in 
uncirculating acid. A slight difference was found 
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between II a and II b in favor of a more rapid etch 
for the latter; to try to eliminate this variable 
tint IIIa and IIIb, comprising Fig. 52, were 
etched, III b the same as II b, face down, twenty- 
three minutes in iron at 38° Baumé and 80° (F.) 
Fahrenheit, 26.5° (C.) Celsius, or 21.5° (R.) 
Reaumur. IIIa was placed vertically, as indi- 
cated, in the same bath with IIIb. Figs. 51 and 
52 were etched the same length of time and the 
tints were printed from the same negative, but 
Fig. 52 was produced in circulating acid. 

The rate of circulation was fifty cubic centi- 
meters per minute (about two ounces). Under 
these conditions a very curious point of difference 
was noted, not so much in the appearance to the 
unaided eye, but in a slight mottling of III b more 
than in II } through the circulation of the acid and 
the irregular breaking of the white dots so as to 
cause considerable change in tonal value between 
III a and III b, showing that the difference in rate 
of etching had not been entirely overcome as 
between the plate in the acid and that which lay in 
a horizontal position in the same jar, but the 
difference between the plate IIIa and IIb is 
practically negligible, hence a tonal scale etched 
vertically in circulating acid will have about the 
same values as one etched horizontally in uncircu- 
lating acid, so the one will be a working compari- 
son of the other. 

The etching was effected by using three jars, 
occupying three elevations (Fig. 54), a middle 
one to hold the plates—one in blocks and the other 
suspended,— an upper one from which the acid 
was siphoned to the middle one, and a lower one 
which received the acid through a siphon from the 
etching jar. The rate of flow was maintained 
uniform by dipping acid from the lower to the 
upper, so as to hold its contents at about the same 
level. Such an arrangement is simple, and one- 
sixteenth inch rubber tubing serves well for the 
siphons. A beveied piece of wood may be inserted 
at one end of each tube to regulate the flow. The 
siphon which delivered acid to the etching jar 
ended just below the surface of the acid, and the 
other siphon which drew away the acid had its 
intake at the bottom of the jar. The suspended 
plate III a is remarkably uniform as to depth and 
tone value. The practical difference between III a 
and III b, where a circulating bath is used, can be 
compensated for by giving a vertically placed 
plate as much more time in the acid as the differ- 
ence in tonal percentage of the horizontal plate 
is lighter than the other. 

From these tests it is seen that a codrdinate 
test etching can be safely made automatically 
while suspended in the acid edgewise. It was first 
thought that the dots of the edgewise plates 
would be “lopsided,” but such a characteristic 
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did not develop, and in evidence as to the uni- 
formity of symmetry of dots under the vertical or 
horizontal etching positions, portions of Fig. 50 
are enlarged, as shown in Fig. 53. It will of 
course be understood that the exact relative size is 
not the basis of comparison, but the symmetry of 
outline is the point of similarity. They are 
marked “ vertical” and “ horizontal.” 

In order that a coédrdinate tonal scale can be 
etched automatically, it is necessary to use a clock- 
work motor and a string to be unwound therefrom 
while it supports the plate in the acid. A simpler 
method consists of a form of “ Clepsydra,” or 
water clock, which consists of a jar in which a 
wooden float controls the movement of the plate 
being etched. This is illustrated in operative rela- 
tion to all the other parts of an automatic outfit in 
Fig. 54, which is self-explanatory. As the water 
rises in the float jar the float rises with it, and the 
plate is gradually lowered into the acid jar. 
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Fic. 54.— Showing arrangement of jars, etc., for etching cotrdinate 
tonal scales. 


Before attempting to etch a plate, the rate of 
flow of the siphon should be carefully regulated; 
it will be better to use a larger sized tube than is 
used in the etching siphons, as it will be easier to 
regulate the flow. It is not difficult to start the 
siphons if the precaution is taken to free them 
from air so that the liquid will occupy all the 
tubular space. If, when the plate is etched, lines 
are engraved at its edge, representing minutes, or 
multiples of minutes, it will be easier to note the 
etching time when making comparisons with other 
conditions. 

Suppose now that a plate was so etched and 
when compared with the solio print it was found 
to be faulty in interpretation, then, after careful 
study as to causes and remedies, another negative 
should be made which will compensate therefor. 
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Once the negative has been adjusted to the etching 
condition the subsequent results in general etch- 
ing will have a uniformity that can not be attained 
without a standard of comparison such as a tonal 
scale establishes. 

The production of such a set of tonal scales will 
be of very great practical value and special tests 
made therewith will show the photographer the 
relative value of screen distance, stops, exposures, 
developing, intensifying and cutting and to the 
etcher the proper time for etching or staging to 
any combination of tone values for any given 
number of lines per inch. 


(To be continued.) 





MR. JOHN A. HILL ON ADVERTISING. 


R. JOHN A. HILL, of the Hill Publishing 
Company, New York, can express himself 
in as breezy a way as any man of the craft that we 
recall at the moment. Recently he spoke to some 
advertising managers and gave them good advice. 
Touching on how to select mediums, he handed 
the ad.-smiths these tips, which we commend to 
all whom it may concern: ‘“ In this medium busi- 
ness you have no right to take anything for 
granted. It is your duty to investigate first hand 
— not to send out an analysis chart to each paper 
for the foreman of the Liars’ Department to fill 
in, or the legitimate publisher to decline, but to go 
to the office and get acquainted with the whole 
concern. Put it up to them that you are hunting 
for results and you want to be shown. Learn 
early in the game not to compare the circulation 
or the rates of one paper with another. It is 
pretty certain that a paper editorially interesting 
will be read. It is pretty certain that a paper 
working off puffs and write-ups as editorials will 
not be read. Every time a paper refuses one of 
your own mimeograph articles for an editorial 
write-up it ought to increase your respect for it.” 
Who that has had anything to do with the cal- 
low advertising man’s copy will not say “ Amen” 
to this chunk of wisdom red-hot from the crucible 
of Mr. Hill’s exverience: 

“Tf you have been through an ad.-school and 
remember the names of some styles of type, don’t 
forget that even the best equipped print-shop may 
not have that series. Recently we set up an 
advertisement from the copy of one of our West- 
ern advertisers and it looked well, although it was 
not exactly as “specified in the bond.” The 
ad.-man of that concern, in the language of the 
poet, “ raised hell.” He swore the advertisement 
was ruined, N. G., on the blink, and a lot more. In 
the same mail came a letter from one of our most 
particular advertisers, and a man of good taste, 
too, asking us who got up that advertisement and 


stating that he would like to employ the same 
artist with the idea of putting some “ Mary Ann” 
into his own space. Cuts are a universal language 
and should be used, but for heaven’s sake don’t 
forget that any old electrotype is not a cut.” 





A JOB FOR THE SIMPLIFIED SPELLERS. 


The London Daily Chronicle gives these eccentric pro- 
nunciations of a few of the curious place names that dot 
the map of England: 

Rhudbaxton is Ribson. 

Woodmancote is Uddenmuckat. 

Sawbridgeworth is Sapser. 

Churchdown is Chosen. 

Sandiacre is Senjiker. 

Little Urswick is Lilosik. 

Aspatria is Spethry. 


LOOK PLEASANT. 


Courtesy D. M. Tomkies, Gainesville, Florida. 


St. Osith is Toosy. 

Chaddenwyche is Charnage. 

Happisburgh is Hazeboro. 

Salt Fleetby is Sollaby. 

Almondesbury is Amesbury. 

Conugresbury is Coomsbury. 

Of places better known Ulverstone is Oost’n and 
Hurstmonceaux is Horsemounces. In short, to pronounce 
an English geographical name correctly, the safest rule 
seems to be to disregard the spelling. 





A BRIDEGROOM once presented the bridesmaids at his 
wedding with pearl brooches. Judge of his dismay when 
on reading the account of the ceremony, he was informed 
that the bridesmaids had all worn “ handsome breeches, 
the gift of the bridegroom.” 
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Plate by The Inland-Walton Engraving Company. Photo by N. Brock, Asheville, N. C. 


RETROSPECTION. 
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While our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant 
subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. Anony- 
mous letters will not be noticed; therefore, correspondents will please give 
names — not necessarily for publication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 
All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 








WARNING TO THE TRADE. 


To the Editor: FREEPORT, ILL., August 2, 1906. 

Some weeks ago a bookbinder applied for work at Free- 
port, Illinois, and received a situation in the Wagner 
bindery, giving his name as Frank Wilson. He is about 
five feet ten inches high, weight about one hundred and 
sixty pounds; has light blue eyes, brown curly hair, trifle 
bald; smooth face, two upper eye-teeth project outward a 
trifle, is rather good looking and a very fluent talker; has 
deep soft voice. 

In Freeport he forged checks to the extent of $40 to 
$50. Was last heard of at Milwaukee, about a week after 
he left here. Reports are received from Minneapolis and 
St. Paul that he had also visited these cities under the 
name of Dan McDill. At Rockford he went under the 
name of Frank Hickby. He should have been married at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul to two different women and a 
third one at Mankato, Minnesota. 

We would warn the bookbindery fraternity to be on 
the lookout for this party and give him a wide berth, or 
see that he is arrested. W. H. WAGNER & Sons. 





IMPQSETION FOR FOLDING MACHINES. 


To the Editor aa GENEVA, New York, July 30, 1906. 

In the artiéle by Mr. Philip Zace on “ The Mechanism 
and Adjustment of Folding Machines,” page 521, Fig. 26, 
July issue, the representation of the layout is faulty, i. e., 
it reads (on folio 14 and 15 side) “ Folder gripper edge ” 
and “ Printing-press side guide.” The latter should read 
“Printing-press gripper.” On the folio ends (14, 11, 2, 
28, 22, 3) which read “ Folder-gage edge” and “ Printing- 
press gripper edge” the latter should read “ Printing- 
press slit edge.” By imposing in this way the difference 
in presswork is reduced by using a “ work-and-turn ” 
sheet. W. J. IRVINE, 

With Geneva Printing Company, Geneva, New York. 


Fig. 26, page 521, in the July issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, is correct as shown. The diagram represents a 
printed sheet from an inside form of parallel twenty- 
fours, two-on, book imposition. The note at the bottom of 
the diagram is a reminder that the form, as shown, has 
been printed sheetwise, or, in other words, outside at one 
printing, inside at another. The notes and diagram are 
also correct for the same form, if imposed for printing a 
work-and-turn sheet. In the latter case the folder gage 
edge and printing-press gripper edge would be the same 
as shown in Fig. 26. If the entire form of forty-eight 
pages were shown, the inside pages would appear on the 
left of the diagram, Fig. 26, and the cut edges of the sheet 
would become the folder gripper edges. These edges would 
be adjacent to pages 14 and 15, again as shown in Fig. 26. 

PHILIP ZACE. 


Written for THe INLAND PRINTER. 


LONDON NOTES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


JT the time of writing, the Printing and Allied 

Trades Exhibition is being held in London, and 

an extensive show of machines, appliances and 

materials of all kinds fills the large building 

and several of the annexes at the Agricultural 

Hall, Islington. There is not much that is 

noticeable in the way of improvements since the last exhibi- 
tion was held two years ago, yet one or two things are of 
such a novel character as to merit the attention of the 
trade. Among these is the much talked of “ Stringertype ” 
matrix composing and casting machine, which is here 
shown in public for the first time. Up till now considerable 
mystery has been made about the construction of the 
machine, and the published descriptions, although accurate, 
have conveyed but little idea of what it was like in actual- 
ity. The invention of Mr. Gilbert Stringer, a one-time 
journalist, it is in appearance remarkably like the Linotype 
machine, but its construction and working parts are dif- 
ferent, although we understand that the owners of Lino- 
types can take advantage of the invention and have them 
converted into Stringer machines; this opens up a new 
field for those who desire to acquire the machine cheaply. 
The Stringer is a one-man machine; composition, justifica- 
tion, and casting being done in consecutive operations, 
while the characters are cast separately, each line when set 
up being similar to that set by the hand compositor; this 
allows of corrections in the galleys or in pages, being easily 
made, as sufficient type to fill cases can be cast on the 
machine. The operator, in setting from his copy, fingers the 
keys in the ordinary way, and thereby releases the matrices 
from which the required characters can be cast. When he 
has depressed a sufficient number of keys to assemble let- 
ters to make up the required length of line, a bell rings; 
then he touches a separate key or button and each letter in 
the line is automatically cast in single type and the com- 
pleted line delivered on to a galley. Line upon line is rap- 
idly added, when it is ready for proof pulling. While one 
line of matrices is being distributed, type is being cast from 
another, and at the same time a third line is being com- 
posed, and all these operations are conducted concurrently 
and the first two perfectly automatically. The spacing is 
ingeniously effected by special spacebands, which are made 
up of two parts, a wedge-shaped steel piece being slidably 
engaged with a matrix-shaped piece, which latter has a 
notch cut in one edge; the wedge-shaped steel piece has 
also a taper upon one edge of its width and in its normal 
position the notch is exposed, as the moving or long part of 
the space is forced upward, so that the notch is correspond- 
ingly covered by the greater width of the sliding piece. 
Thus, the shallower the notch, which is determined by the 
rising of the long wedge, the larger is the set of the mold 
and of the resulting space cast. In working the “Stringer- 
type,” the line of matrices having been assembled, the 
operator depresses a key at the left of the keyboard, which 
delivers it into a channel where it is justified by means of 
a friction-driven table, which, having determined the 
height of the space, remains at that position during the 
casting period. The matrices and spacebands are now 
advanced to the end of channel, from whence, in unit order, 
they come in front of the mold, the alignment being effected 
by a flange which enters between the ears or lugs of the 
matrix. At the same time, a sliding bar engages the set 
notch, and thus determines the gap of mold. After each 
type is cast, the ejection from the mold and the breaking 
off of the tang is simultaneous. The type is arranged in 
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proper order until the line is complete, when it is moved 
to the front of machine on to a galley. Matrices and 
spaces follow each other into and out of the casting box, 
the spaces falling to their normal position after casting, 
because no longer receiving support from the justification 
table. Meanwhile, the matrices and spaces are re-assem- 
bling (after casting) in a channel running parallel with 
the justification channel, where they remain until the next 
line has been delivered into the justification channel and 
the delivery key depressed, when the elevator arm descends 
and transfers the matrices to the distributor. The speed 
of the “ Stringertype” is only limited by the capacity of 











THE “‘ STRINGERTYPE.” 


the operator, and nine thousand an hour may easily be 
achieved. The type, as set up, is sharp, deep cut and clear, 
and special attention has been given to ensure its being 
exactly height-to-paper. The proprietors claim that the 
machine is free from the inherent defects that have up to 
the present time restricted the usefulness of matrix com- 
posing and casting machinery, and that therefore this 
invention will not only create a market for itself, but will 
supersede all existing machines, especially as it can be con- 
structed at a price which will permit of its being sold 
or leased at a very low figure as compared with that 
now charged for matrix composing machines, and in the 
extended field which it will create it is claimed that a 
saving of at least fifty per cent will be effected by its 
adoption. A point is made of its capacity not only for 
newspaper work, but for setting up all kinds of books, 
magazines, circulars, law and parliamentary reports, and 
other matter done by the general printer, and thus pos- 
sesses an advantage over previous machines, it being able 
to do not only what the Monotype does, but accomplishes it 
by a process compassing the advantages of the Linotype 
machine, and also does what the Linotype machine can not 
do by a process more simple and efficient than machines of 
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the Monotype class, it being a combination of the best 
known methods, combining the typefounding machine with 
unprotected portions of the ordinary Linotype machine, 
and by such combination producing the desired result. A 
rapid exchange may be made of both magazine and molds 
to permit of the production of different bodies and faces, 
and these will only be limited by the number of fonts of 
matrices and the accompanying molds that are acquired 
by the purchaser. It can be easily. learned by any oper- 
ator accustomed to the older machine, and as there is no 
complicated mechanism, there is nothing to get out of 
order. The machine throws itself out of action under cer- 
tain contingencies, as, for instance, if the line of matrices 
is too short or too long for the proper length of line; if 
the matrix is bent or otherwise faulty, or is out of posi- 
tion; if the matrices fail to separate for casting and if a 
faulty type occurs during casting; or if a type on the way 
to the galley slips out of position the machine will instantly 
come to a standstill, thus calling the operator’s attention 
to the fact that there is something wrong. To further 
improve the machine, it is proposed to attach an automatic 
feed for the metal-pot and this will still further induce to 
economy in working. The driving power is but one-third 
horse-power. 

AT my last writing a strike of the London Society of 
Compositors was imminent, and since then the machine 
minders resolved to tender their employers a fortnight’s 
notice. Fortunately, however, matters have now quieted 
down and work is going on as usual, the prevailing opinion 
being that no disturbance will take place, although there 
are a number of hot-headed individuals on the side of both 
employers and workmen, who would have liked to have 
seen a cessation of work take place. One outcome of the 
dispute has been the issuing of the following notice by the 
London Society of Compositors: “Chapel officers and the 
members generally are respectfully informed that the new 
rule limiting overtime to eight hours per member per week 
takes effect on Monday, June 18.. Henceforth members 
must decline to work more than eight hours in any one 
week, from Monday to Sunday inclusive. For the purposes 
of this rule, the number of hours lost in accordance with 
Rule xLIx are to be deducted from the actual overtime 
charged.” Little trouble, jt is expected, will be found over 
the question of overtime, as neither employer nor employee 
like it. 

A MEETING of the principal London newspaper proprie- 
tors has been held under the presidency of the proprietor 
of the Daily Telegraph and was attended by representa- 
tives of the principal London newspapers. It was unani- 
mously resolved to form a London Newspaper Proprietors’ 
Association, and to register it as a limited company. The 
association will deal with all matters affecting newspapers, 
and in labor disputes it is expected it will endeavor to act 
independently of the present Master Printers’ Association, 
with whom it appears newspaper printers do not identify 
themselves. 

THE first number of a new halfpenny London daily 
paper was published on Tuesday of last week, bearing the 
title of the Majority. It was equal in appearance and 
about as good in its contents as most of its halfpenny 
morning contemporaries, but on the Saturday, five days 
after its birth, it announced its own demise and ceased 
publication. This surely is a record of a short life for a 
daily newspaper. 

THE general secretary of the General Union of Lithog- 
raphers, Mr. George D. Kelley, M. P., is going to visit 
Canada and the United States this year to endeavor to 
arrange for the establishment of an exchange ticket, so 
that members of lithographic societies leaving one country 
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for another in search of work may be recognized as trade- 
unionists and be eligible to the privileges of the foreign 
societies. Mr. Kelley also intends to give a series of lec- 
tures with the idea of helping to strengthen and consoli- 
date the American and Canadian lithographers’ unions. 

THE Lambert four-color machine, a French invention 
that was taken up in London by Bemrose Dalziel, Ltd., is 
now installed as a large plant at Watford, near London, 
for the execution of colorwork by this process. The princi- 
pal feature of the Lambert press is that four colors can be 
printed at one feeding through the machine, and work of 
the highest class may be done at a high speed. 

THE London Printers’ Managers and Overseers’ Asso- 
ciation generally has a summer outing each year; this 
time they have visited Epping Forest and have dined, sang 
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source of satisfaction was the fact that, in dealing with 
certain reported cases of underselling, it had not been made 
necessary to place a single name upon the stop list. This 
stop list is a species of boycott whereby an offending mem- 
ber has his supplies cut off until he cries “ peccavi.” The 
society is not looked upon with much favor by many in the 
trade, and an authority declares that “ price-fixing benefits 
nobody in the long run, because when price is fixed the 
stationer has still got to find those able or willing to pay it. 
Some friends can not or will not, and are lost for their 
custom in other lines. The manufacturer stands to lose 
from the first by anything that interferes with public 
demand, gaining nothing in return. Nobody is responsi- 
ble to him, and flattery won’t pay his monthly bills.” 
Trusts of this kind do not seem to flourish in Britain. 


ON LOCH LONG, SCOTLAND. 


and danced in the open air, thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves. 

STILL another new feeder has been put on the English 
market, having been introduced from Germany by Messrs. 
Lennings & Huesing. It is at work in several London 
offices on flat-bed machines and seems to solve the problem 


very effectively of automatic feeding of the different thick- ° 


nesses of paper. It is on the pneumatic principle and will 
feed from twenty to thirty reams per day. One firm has 
been so pleased with the work the feeder has done that it 
has given an order for ten feeders, while another firm that 
has ordered one has promised that if it works satisfac- 
torily they will take other forty. 

A DESPERATE attempt to make a combine to keep up retail 
prices is being made by a number of the members of the sta- 
tionery trade, who have banded themselves together under 
the title of the Stationery Proprietary Articles Trade Asso- 
ciation. The body embraces both wholesalers and retailers, 
and at the annual meeting it was stated that the member- 
ship now exceeded nine hundred, the list of protected arti- 
cles had been largely increased, and not a penny was 
owing, though all the capital outlay attendant upon the 
formation of a new society had been defrayed. A further 


ADVERTISING MATTER PRINTED IN GERMAN. 


Consul-General Frank Dillingham, of Coburg, German 
Empire, calls the attention of American exporters to Ger- 
many to the important fact that they should have all 
advertising matter printed in German. He writes: 

“The present practice of sending to this office for dis- 
tribution, or directly to the trade itself, literature which is 
printed in English is utterly useless, because only a very 
few of the people to whom it is given can speak or read 
English, so that it is in every respect dead matter and 
therefore a useless expense and loss to its senders. If, 
however, it is printed in German it will not only be read, 
but will, in many instances, bring orders to our exporters, 
who in time will find it possible to do a direct and profitable 
trade with the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, rather than 
the comparatively small trade of to-day, which is princi- 
pally done through Berlin houses. My suggestion regard- 
ing printed matter also applies to correspondence.” 





FoRTITUDE: That quality of mind which does not care 
what happens so long as it does not happen to us.— Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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Under this head will app each th ddestive analysis 
and critici of reprod d and reset specimens of job com- 
position, answers to queries and notes of general interest to 
job-printers. Address all communications and specimens for 


criticism in this department to The Inland Printer Company. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their mames, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on req t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING. 50 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF BUSINESS CARDS AND TICKETS — sixteen-page booklet — 25 
cents. 

SPECIMENS OF ENVELOPE CORNER CARDS — twenty-four-page booklet — 25 
cents. New second edition. 

MopERN LETTERPRESS DESIGNS.— A collection of designs for job composi- 
tion from the British Printer. 60 cents. 

SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS.— Modern typework, printed in one, two 
and three colors and with tint-block effects. 50 cents. 

MENUS AND ProGrams.— A collection of modern title-pages and programs, 
printed on cloth-finished and deckle-edge papers. 50 cents. 

AMERICAN MANUAL OF TyPpoGRAPHY.— New enlarged edition. 
heavy cover, cloth back, gold stamp, gilt top, 24 chapters. 

IMPRESSIONS OF MODERN TYPE DESIGNS.— Thirty pages, 6 by 9, in colors, 
paper cover. Published to sell at 50 cents; reduced to 25 cents. 

ALPHABETS, OLD AND New.— By Lewis F. Day. Second edition, revised 
and enlarged. A historical work on lettering in all ages. $1.35. 

PORTFOLIO OF SPECIMENS OF PRINTING.— The second of the series, com- 
posed of a wide range of commercial work in pure typography. 50 cents. 

DECORATIVE DeEsigNs.— By Paul N. Hasluck. Ancient, medieval and 
modern decorative designs and ornaments, fully illustrated. 160 pages. 50 
cents. : 

Beran: SOME oF His Work.— Contains over one hundred demonstrations 
of combining art with the practical in commercial printing. 148 pages, 
9 by 12. $8. 

SPECIMENS OF BILL-HEADS.— Contains suggestions that are applicable to 
every-day requirements; in one, two and three colors, on a variety of colored 
papers. 25 cents. 

TITLE PaGes.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. 
three standpoints — Historical, Practical and Critical. 
Cloth, 12mo, 485 pages, $2. 

MopERN Book Composition.-— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A thoroughly 
comprehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composi- 
tion. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

PLAIN PRINTING TyPESs.-— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A treatise on the 
processes of typemaking, the point system, the names, sizes, styles and prices 
of plain printing types. Cloth, 12mo, 403 pages, $2. 

THE StoneMAN.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and 
machine folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1, postpaid. 

Art Bits.— A collection of proofs selected from odd issues — half-tones, 
three-color prints, engravers’ etchings, etc.— neatly mounted on harmonious 
mats of uniform size, twenty-five selections in a portfolio. Price, 50 cents. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsiGN.— By Ernest Allen Batchelder. 
printed and illustrated. Indispensable to the artistic job compositor, as 
expounding the underlying principles of decorative design and typography. 
250 pages; cloth, $3. 

TWENTIETH CENTURY COVER-DESIGNS.— Contains essays on cover-designing 
by well-known experts, and many specimens of modern covers, printed in 
colors, on different kinds and shades of color stock. A beautiful piece of 
typography. $5, prepaid. 

LETTERING FOR PRINTERS AND DESIGNERS.— By Thomas Wood Stevens. 
A comprehensive treatise on the art of lettering, with many modern exam- 
ples, together with tables and measurements valuable to constructors of 
advertising matter. $1, postpaid. 

Correct Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. A treatise on 
spelling, abbreviations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and 
numerals, italic and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctu- 
ation and proofreading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2. 

Hints oN Imposition.— By T. B. Williams. This book is a thoroughly 
reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, and shows, in addition to 
the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for each form, with concise 
instructions which may be readily understood. Several chapters are devoted 
to “making ” the margins. Full leather, 4 by 6 inches, flexible. $1. 


MucHu interest is being shown in THE INLAND PRINTER 
letter-head contest, announcement of which was made in 
the August number, and the entries are rapidly coming in. 


180 pages, 


Treats the subject from 
Copiously illustrated. 


Handsomely . 
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The fact that it is not necessary to print the specimens 
submitted on a press, but that an ordinary proof will be 
accepted, is opening the contest to many who would other- 
wise not compete, owing to the extra labor and expense 
involved in making the jobs ready on the press. The offer- 
ing of premiums to the contestants whose specimens are 
awarded first and second places is also responsible for a 
considerable portion of the interest shown, both of these 
premiums being of special value to printers. “ The Princi- 
ples of Design,” by Ernest A. Batchelder, a copy of which 
will be awarded to the contestant whose specimen receives 
first place, is a book which should be in the library of 
every printer. It contains much information that is of 
every-day use in the construction of job composition. The 
booklets of specimens — letter-heads, cards and tickets, 
bill-heads, menus and programs and envelope corner cards 
—are all replete with ideas for the job-printer. The 
styles are modern and are available for constant use in 
the composing-room. The contest will close on September 
15, and all specimens must reach this department on or 
before that date. Those received later will be thrown out 
of the contest. Do not delay your specimens, but send 
them in early. 


THE printing of railroad and resort booklets and 
pamphlets offers, in all probability, as great inducements 
for the display of ability on the part of the ambitious 
craftsman as any other branch of the work. The range 
of this class of printing is wide and varied, embracing 
literature which advertises everything from the land which 


Fig. 1.— Cover of artistic booklet used by the Grand Trunk Railway to 
announce the opening of a new station at Battle Creek, Michigan. 
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the railroad company has for sale along its right of way 
to the resorts on or adjacent to its lines. Nor is this all. 
The opening of a new depot or the putting into service of 
a new train calls for the best efforts of the artist and 
printer, in order that the event may be brought to the 
attention of the public in an attractive manner. The 
education of the public along the line of good printing has 
made it necessary that this literature be well written, well 
illustrated and well printed. The tourist’s opinion and 
knowledge of the resorts is based largely on information 
gained from these booklets, and in consequence the more 
alluring the descriptions and the more beautiful and invit- 
ing the views the greater the weight of the booklet as an 
advertising proposition. No expense is spared on some of 
this work, the writing being done by high-priced special- 
ists, the numerous photographs being made by the best 
photographers and the designing and typography being 
handled with consideration for nothing but the best results. 
As a consequence, the production of artistic effects is 
becoming the rule rather than the exception, and an assort- 
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Fig. 2.— Cover of pamphlet issued by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railway to describe one of its trains. 


ment of this kind of literature is well worth, to the printer 
who appreciates good things in his line, the time and effort 
spent in its accumulation. 

The great increase in the amount of travel during the 
past few years is responsible for much of the railroad lit- 
erature of to-day. Vacations are taken both winter and 
summer and multitudes migrate from climate to climate as 
the seasons change. This produces a demand for informa- 
tion concerning the resorts of various kinds, and this 
demand the railroads supply in the form of booklets and 
pamphlets. It is obvious that the most important attrac- 
tions in these descriptions are the illustrations, and hence 
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much time and thought are expended in procuring the 
most charming views from the regions to be exploited. 
The fact that the railroad booklet is designed to cater 
to all classes, and that the average eye is more sensitive 
to color than to neutral tones, makes it essential that, in 
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Fig. 3.— Cover of handsome booklet issued by the Southern Railway. 


most cases, the cover which is to attract attention must be 
printed in colors. This in many instances takes the form 
of three-color reproductions of landscapes which are really 
works of art aside from the outing suggestions which they 
contain. 

Fig. 1 is an illustration of the importance of good 
printing in connection with some of the comparatively 
minor happenings in the railroad world. It is a reproduc- 
tion of a booklet of eight pages and cover gotten out by 
the Grand Trunk Railway to announce the opening of a 
new passenger station at Battle Creek, Michigan. The 
body of the booklet, which contains a specially designed 
title-page and several illustrations in half-tone of the new 
depot, is printed in brown ink on India tint paper. The 
trade-mark on the cover is embossed in gold on a black 
background and the reading matter is printed on a sepa- 
rate panel and tipped on. The whole forms a very artistic 
and attractive piece of work. It is the product of the Gage 
Printing Company, Ltd., Battle Creek, Michigan. 

The attention given to the use of fine printed matter in 
relation to special meetings, conventions, etc., is shown in 
Fig. 2. This is a reproduction of a booklet issued by the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway to advertise one 
of its trains in connection with the meeting of the Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. The cover is embossed in gold 
on white deckle-edge paper, the three-color illustration in 
the center being printed on coated paper and tipped on. 
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The result is a handsome souvenir. It is from the press of 
the Wright & Joys Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

Fig. 3, a reproduction of the cover of a booklet printed 
by The Edgell Press, Philadelphia, for the Southern Rail- 
way, is exceptionally interesting and attractive. It is in 
colors, with the lettering in gold bronze. The tint around 
the page is a delicate buff. The body of the booklet is in 
two colors, tints being used beneath the half-tones. The 
result is a most handsome and artistic pictorial descrip- 
tion of “ The Land of the Sky,” while the alluring manner 
in which the text is written leaves nothing to be desired 
in the description of its charms and superior inducements 
as a resort. 

The character and charm of the Far East are strongly 
suggested in Fig. 4, not only in the illustration but in the 
lettering and ornamentation. This is a reproduction of 
the cover of a booklet printed by The Frank Presbrey 
Company, New York, for The Peninsula & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company, London. It is in three colors and 














Fig. 4.— Cover of booklet descriptive of the Orient, issued by The Peninsular 
& Oriental Steam Navigation Company, London. 


gold, printed on white stock and pebbled. The booklet 
itself is handsome, being replete with excellent half-tone 
illustrations of noted buildings and scenes in the Orient, 
tint-blocks in colors being used beneath some of the views. 
The different chapters are devoted to different countries 
and the chapter headings are specially designed with deco- 
ration suggestive of the country described. The mechan- 
ical details of the booklet are beyond criticism, typography, 
presswork, etc., being of the best. 
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Another handsome cover in colors is shown in Fig. 5. 
This is from a booklet issued by the Northern Pacific Rail- 
way to interest the traveling public in the lake resorts of 
Minnesota. The illustration is printed in three colors, 
with a buff tint around the edges, the tint being separated 
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Jakes 


Fig. 5.— Cover of booklet issued by the Northern Pacific Railway to adver- 
tise the lake resorts of Minnesota. 


from the view by a narrow strip of white. The reading 
matter and illustrations on the inside of the booklet are 
admirably printed in double-tone ink. 

As a specimen of the interesting manner in which the 
text of some of these resort booklets is illustrated, Fig. 6 
is shown. It is from the “ Summer Book” of the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railway, printed by the Wright & Joys 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. These marginal illus- 
trations, which are found throughout the booklet, add much 
to its appearance and its power as an attractive advertise- 
ment for the summer resorts in question. The information 
given, together with its typographical presentation, are 
most satisfactory. 

A clever adaptation of the Gothic form of letter to the 
use of a folder for a summer hotel is shown in Fig. 7. It 
was designed and printed by the Matthews-Northrup Com- 
pany, Buffalo, New York. The original is in green and 
blue on a neutral gray stock and forms an attractive circu- 
lar. A comparison of this specimen with type specimens 
set in text letters will demonstrate the superiority of the 
hand lettering, the freedom and grace of the lines in this 
design being impossible where the stiff, inflexible type is 
used. The use of hand lettering is becoming almost uni- 
versal on the better grades of this work, both for covers 
and title-pages, and, in consequence, with machine com- 
position for the text and artists to design the display, the 
job-printer who can not occasionally do a bit of lettering 
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or ornamentation will eventually find this branch of the 
printing business entirely out of his hands. 

The cover of another handsome booklet is reproduced in 
Fig. 8. It is embossed in gold and light blue on a grayish- 
blue stock. The body of the booklet is printed in dark 





the Wisconsin Central Railway crosses the Wolf 
River is Gill’s Landing, a favorite resort for fish- 
ermen, who assert that nowhere can one have 

such royal sport with the 

prince of northern fishes, 

the black bass, as in the 

Wolf River near Gill's 

Landing. 

There is no conven- 

tionality at Gill's Land- 

ing. Here the million- 

aire hobnobs with the 

ordinary man and all 

are mutually intent 

upon landing one 

of the six-pound 

small-mouth bass for 

which this place is 

famous. During the 

shooting season Gill's 

Landing is the paradise 

for duck hunters. 


G*. LANDING, WIS.—At the point where 


Hotel 
Capecity Perday Per week 
Hannah Mortensen $1.00 $4.00 
Stream 
Wolf River—close. 
Pickerel, Pike, Black and White Bass and Sturgeon caught. 


WEYAUWEGA, WIS. 

Weyauwega is a pretty little village in the Gill’s Landing territory, 
and offers tHe same attractions. The several lakes close by and the 
Waupaca River afford splendid fishing. 

Hotels 
Capacity Perday Per wee’ 
Bo" ‘2°00 $6.00"10.50 
30 00 5 


Hutchinson Hotel 00-10. 
Clarendon Hote}. 55 1 ; 
Mrs. B. Tripp a oe 1.00 4.00 


Lakes and Streams 
Waupaca River—Close. 
White Lake, distance 2 miles. Livery. Size, 3x1 miles. 
Partridge Lake, distance 6 miles. Livery. Size, 3x1 miles. 
Weyauwega — 
Pickerel. Pike and Black Bass caught in these waters. 











“Summer Book’ of Wisconsin Central 


Railway. 


Fic. 6.—Specimen page from 


brown and a tint of blue-violet on white stock. The entire 
work, both in design and mechanical details, is excellent. 
It is issued by the Muskoka Lake Navigation and Hotel 
Company, Gravenhurst, Ontario, in the interest of the 
Royal Muskoka Hotel. 





MR. THEO. L. DE VINNE ON THE SITUATION. 


There is no printer in America whose utterances com- 
mand more consideration from the trade than Mr. Theo. 
L. De Vinne. This is an acknowledged fact, though it does 
not necessarily follow that his point of view is always 
accepted. But inasmuch as Mr. De Vinne always speaks 
from the sincerity of conviction, his review of the existing 
relations of the United Typothete and the International 
Typographical Union demands the most careful considera- 
tion from all concerned. In a letter to President Ellis at 
the United Typothetz Convention, Mr. De Vinne said: 


My Dear Mr. Ellis: 

I read your notice of June 8th with warm approval. Your prophecy 
that we should win in our contest with the union came true. Like you, I 
am not entirely content with this success. We must not only hold on to 
what we have, but must get and hold more for permanent security. 

The question of an eight-hour day is not closed. We did right in 
refusing to accept it in January last, but we do wrong if we refuse it as a 
rule of the future. Our contention is that the arbitrary decree for this 
change was business suicide to many houses; that the sudden addition of 
fifteen per cent to a rapidly increasing cost of labor and the certain 
refusal of the buying public to aid us in covering this loss was the straight 
road to bankruptcy. But the short day that is a dangerous experiment in 
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one year may be safe and wise if postponed for a reasonable time. It is 
our turn now to make this offer and we would make it to workmen 
employed in all departments, and especially to the pressmen. 

There are members of our typothete who fear a possible entangling 
alliance with the pressmen’s union. Is there any good reason for this fear? 
The pressmen’s union has always been reasonable and just to the book and 
job trade of our city. 

To refuse conference on this proposition will be an affront needless and 
unwise. As now organized, printers’ unions are not so fair and reasonable 
as they could be; but they are facts to deal with that can not be ignored. 
To counsel non-intercourse at all times and under all.conditions is to imitate 
the trade-union practice of the boycott and the union label, which has been 
to them more of a damage than a benefit. If we practice this method at 
this time we shall meet the same result. Workmen will associate and will 
organize. We must meet them where and how we can. If they insist on 
what is unjust and impracticable we must refuse; but let us not begin 
with a policy of non-intercourse. Time will come, and it is not far off, 
when the dictatorial methods of unionism will be abandoned and a con- 
ciliatory policy substituted. We must not shut this door. 

What we contend for more than for any other question is the open shop. 
We must maintain our right to employ any person we can agree with, and 
to buy or use plates, paper, type and presses without the permit of any 
union. We must refuse to have our business strangled by boycotts or union 
labels. 

Here we stand on solid ground of justice with law to protect us. Judges 
everywhere, in courts high and low, declare unlawful all contracts that 
guarantee a monopoly of privilege or of employment to union men. Com- 
missioners appointed to pacify a recent strike of miners were unanimous in 
denying the right of unions to keep free men out of work. Unions every- 
where have signally failed in efforts to prevent employment of free men in 
government offices and workshops. Congress and state legislatures are now 
active in suppressing trusts of all kinds that give preference to one class 
only. It is not probable that the trust of labor as organized in trade unions 
can much longer escape the entire abolishment of their usurpations. We 
need patience and firmness to secure this result, but it is sure to come. 

The existing verbal agreement between the union and the few eight- 
hour shops that have put on the union yoke can not be extended much 
longer. It is too onesided. We must try to increase the number of open 
shops. Conditions favor us, for they have proved that the closed shop is a 
damage to all interests and especially so to the skilled workmen who are 
made to support the incompetent. 

Our typothete does not bind us by a stringent oath to help one another 
in disregard of all law, civil, religious or political, but it does assume, 
without asking for any pledge, that we shall be mutually helpful, that we 
shall be careful of the rights of 
brother members, just and friendly 
to our workmen, fair and considerate 
toward the buying public. To do as 
we would be done by does not au- 
thorize excessive demands on cus- 
tomers, or the reduction of just 
wages to workmen, or unfair means 
of diverting trade from houses to 
which it has been attached for 
years. To strengthen our typothete 
as we desire we must regard the 
general good; we must not under- 
bid on contracts by evading speci- 
fications; nor allure the attached 
employees of brother members with 
promises of better pay or future 
profit. 

Our first duty is to be not only 
just but friendly with our free work- 
men and consider their interests 
more than we have done. Member- 
ship of the union is largely swelled 
by promises of higher wages and 
more certain employment, of relief 
when disabled and of decent burial 
at death. Surely we can do as well 
and better to attached employees, 
without the expensive methods of 
the union and at less cost to the 
persons benefited. The great hin- 
drance to organize mutual aid has 
been the excess of idle and incom- 
petent workmen who are invested by the union with all the rights and 
privileges of the competent. How to deal with this class is a puzzle, but 
we can solve it if we have patience. 

A proper beginning of this needed reform will be the more careful 
selection of boys to learn the trade. The boy who has no love for books 
or printing should not be allowed to become a compositor. Sweeping of 
floors, cleaning of type and cases and other work of drudgery can be better 
done by those who are specially qualified for these duties. Competent 
workmen can be had through the education of intelligent boys. Too many 
of our so-called compositors are typesetters only, not so intelligent, nor even 

















Fig. 7.— Artistic cover for summer 
hotel circular. 
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so skilful as the average stenographer and typewriter. Our method of 
training apprentices has been faulty, for it is based on social conditions 
that have passed away. The wages now paid to compositors are as good as 
and even better than the wages paid to more intelligent young men who 
begin as clerks in stores. We can enlist boys of this class and attach them 
to us if from the start we pay them fair wages and offer proper oppor- 
tunities for advancement. Our trade schools for machine composition have 
demonstrated that it does not require an apprenticeship of many years to 
make a lad an efficient helper. 

The unfair treatment we have received recently from the unions pro- 
vokes hostility, but all actions of resentment we may wisely forego. We 
Let us be content with that and not foment new 





have won the fight. 
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by Muskoka Lake Navigation and Hotel 
Company. 


Fic. 8.— Resort booklet cover, 


quarrels. We have proved that we can now, as we did years ago, carry on 
our business without the permit of the union. Let us go on as we began, 
but let us also take counsel with attached employees. 

Let us suggest that there should be a meeting at least every year, 
oftener when desirable, in every printing-house of all the men in the com- 
posing-room with foreman and employers, on which occasion all matters 
affecting common interest should be considered. Each branch of the print- 
ing business should have its separate meeting with employees. The annoy- 
ances produced during the last year by the strike have been caused by the 
attempt of a few union leaders to enforce impracticable rules which never 
would have been attempted if they had been fairly considered and dis- 
cussed in primary meetings of separate printing-houses. The influence of 
one example of this kind in any town or city will be imitated in other 
printing-houses. Under this policy compositors will have a voice in the 
making of rules that they do not have now. 

An insidious method of union leaders for extending the use of the 
union label is accomplished by persuading political, religious and humani- 
tarian societies to have it attached to all their printing. Its use is urged 
with the assertion that it will largely increase the support of union men 
and their friends. In many instances the attachment of the union label is 
permitted by sheer indifference on the part of the publisher of the print. 
The effect intended by the union label is to produce the impression on 
the reader that the society permitting its use favors the closed shop and 
union teachings, which is seldom true. A proper way to defeat this scheme 


is to notify the society allowing its use on its printed work that it is the 
fixed purpose of typothete members not to subscribe to any paper, or aid or 
cojperate with any organization, however specious may be its claims, that 
takes this side in an affair that does not concern it, and assists a union 
in its demand for a monopoly of labor and the consequent proscription of 
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free men who chodse not to join a union. When societies find, as they 
surely will, that the union label repels more than it invites, its use will 


be discontinued. Respectfully submitted. 
TueEo. L. DE VINNE. 





THE BEN FRANKLIN CLUB. 

The Ben Franklin Club of Chicago continues to enlarge 
its membership, and at its third meeting at the Sherman 
House, on Thursday afternoon, August 9, many interest- 
ing speeches were made. The broad lines on which the 
club is founded makes it attractive to every printer, large 
and small. Here are its purposes: 

The Ben Franklin Club does not want to know who 
you are doing work for, or the prices you are charging. 

The Ben Franklin Club does not demand or require 
you to live up to any obnoxious rules, regulations or iron- 
clad agreements. 

The Ben Franklin Club does not intend to fix prices for 
printers nor in any way, shape or manner interfere with 
the business of its members. 

The Ben Franklin Club has a platform built upon 
broad, liberal and progressive lines, specifically designed 
to be of benefit to every owner and manager of printing 
offices. 

The Ben Franklin Club has no rules to be lived up to — 
and consequently none that can be violated. 

The Ben Franklin Club does intend to circulate educa- 
tional information to its membership. 

The Ben Franklin Club does intend to discuss costs — 
advantageous systems, etc., but the club does not intend 
to force its membership to live up to or adopt any system 
or method. 

The Ben Franklin Club does intend to overcome abuses 
and discrimination and plundering of its members upon 
the part of certain supply houses. 

The Ben Franklin Club does propose to get a line on 
dead beats, etc., who prey on printers. 

The Ben Franklin Club does propose to make strenu- 
ous efforts to bring about trade improvement and it needs 
your encouragement and assistance, as it is only through 
and by organization methods that these aims can be 
accomplished. 

A committee on credits whose duty it will be to collect 
information from the membership and prepare a list of 
undesirable customers is one of the features of the club. 
A program committee will also arrange for the business 
of the meeting and provide topics and speakers so that the 
time will be used to the greatest advantage and the dis- 
cursiveness of the man with the grievance be minimized. 
Much interest was shown in the arrangements being made 
to urge paper-dealers to consider the printer as the legiti- 
mate customer to whom wholesale rates should be given, 
and to unite in an effort to curtail practices detrimental 
to the interests of the printing trade. A plan is under 
consideration for the free distribution of a uniform system 
of blanks for ascertaining cost. These will be the outcome 
of a systematic presentation of various blanks and plans, 
and the discussions on these it is expected will result in a 
composite which will be of a character to meet a great 
variety of office conditions. The proceedings of the meet- 
ing were characterized by snap and aggressiveness. 


SEATTLE FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION. 

The Seattle Franklin Association, Seattle, Washington, 
gave an “ At Home” to employing members of the allied 
printing trades at the Royal Café on Saturday evening, 
July 21. The program by the Stuff Printing Concern 
was as unique as a Shrine announcement, and a four-page 
paper, The Franklin Associate, issued for the occasion, 
made free with the membership as only a printer can with 


























a fellow sufferer, vide the announcement on the Associate, 
which reads: 

“The Franklin Associate,” published by the Seattle Franklin Association, 
established in June, 1906, for the purpose of doing good to those who will 
stand for it — and those who won’t — even if we have to pour it into them. 

“Tf you can’t be Frank, don’t Associate.” 

Here’s the glad hand of fellowship — and now it’s up to you. 

That’s all. 

The first feast of the Franklin Association of Seattle and its guests will 
be presided over by its worthy president, Elmer F. Conner, assisted by the 
Feed Fuglemen Harry Stuff, F. G. Drew, W. T. Bushnell, and the program 
parliament, Pliny Allen, A. K. Yerkes, Charles Kelly, H. W. Moulton. 

Tardy guests will be allowed a half minute in which to crack the ice — 
then do their stunt without a grunt. 


We reproduce one of the illustrations and the appro- 
priate verses: 
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BY A. K. YERKES, POET PRO TEM. OF THE SEATTLE FRANKLIN ASSOCIATION. 


This printer’s name was Simon, and he struggled all his life 
To make an honest living for his children and his wife ; 
He went to work at seven and quit when it was late — 
And used to work on Sundays on jobs that wouldn’t wait. 


He died when he was forty, and he owed a paper bill 
That ate his plant completely before it got its fill; 
He left his family homeless, without a copper cent, 
And he owed a piece of money for the payment of his rent. 





Why was he so unfortunate? Why was he so unblest? 
He had the brains and hustle — he stood most every test ; 
The trouble, though, with Simon was a lack of business sense 
That made him figure PRoFiT without counting in expense. 


He got no pay for padding, of taxes did not think, 

He never figured power, or rollers, rags or ink ; 

His rent was not included, nor telephonic pelf, 

And he never charged a single cent for work he did himself. 


He took the price of labor and added paper’s cost, 

And when the people asked him: ‘‘ Say, are you doing well? ” 
He always answered promptly, “‘ Say, I’m just doing swell,’’ 
And charged the patron thusly, never counting that he’d lost. 


Printers had got together to put our Simon right; 

To help him get some profits and assist him in his plight; 
But he wouldn’t listen to them, was suspicious of the bunch, 
So they couldn’t educate him, even with the proper hunch. 
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DISCIPLES OF FRANKLIN. 
NO. X— DENNIS J. HYNES. 


“IENNIS J. HYNES was born in Ballyglass, 
County of Mayo, Ireland, March 17, 1841. He 
came to the United States in 1848 and went to 
school in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, a short 
time, and then emigrated “ away out west” to 
Southport, Wisconsin Territory, now Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. On April 16, 1854, he took up a permanent 
residence in Chicago, commencing an apprenticeship on 
the Democratic Press, afterward merged with The Tribune 
as Press and Tribune, where he remained until the break- 
ing out of the Civil War in 1861, when, in company with 
Maj. William H. Medill and many other printers who 
attained merited distinction in the field, he joined the 
Eighth Illinois Cavalry, commanded by Gen. John F. 
Farnsworth, and proceeded to the Army of the Potomac, 
in Virginia. 

In the service he attained successively the rank of sec- 
ond lieutenant, first lieutenant, adjutant and captain in 
his regiment. He was appointed by Gen. E. V. Sumner, 
commanding the Second Army Corps, an aide-de-camp on 
his personal staff; by Gen. “ Dick” Richardson, provost- 
marshal of his division; by Gen. Alfred Pleasanton, com- 
manding the cavalry corps, an aide-de-camp; and by 
General Farnsworth, assistant adjutant-general of his 
brigade. He participated in all the engagements of the 













































D. J. HYNES. 


Army of the Potomac up to 1864, and fortunately escaped 
with but slight wounds, which in nowise incapacitated 
him for service. 

In February, 1864, he resigned from the Eighth Illinois 
Cavalry to accept promotion as lieutenant-colonel in the 
Seventeenth Illinois Cavalry, and was ordered with his 
regiment to the Department of the Missouri under com- 
mand of General Rosencrans, where he was appointed 
Chief of Cavalry of the District of North Missouri. On 
October 14, 1864, he was engaged in the battle of Glasgow, 
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Missouri, in the celebrated “ Price Raid,” was captured 
there, but escaped and joined his regiment (which was not 
engaged at Glasgow) and assisted in the pursuit of Gen- 
eral Price in Missouri and Kansas, until he was driven 
south of the Arkansas river and the pursuit abandoned. 

On May 10, 1865, he was ordered to Chalk Bluff, Arkan- 
sas, where he compelled the surrender of the Confederate 
General, M. Jeff. Thompson — being the first surrender to 
take place west of the Mississippi river. Thence he pro- 
ceeded on the “ Plains” to stand against the returning 
Indians from Gen. Ben McCulloch’s Confederate army, and 
established posts at Dodge City, Humboldt and Council 
Grove, Kansas, but there was practically little to do, 
and the regiment was ordered to Springfield, Illinois, for 
muster-out early in 1866, Colonel Hynes retiring from the 
service with the “ brevet rank of colonel for gallant and 
meritorious services during the war.” 

In civil life, Colonel Hynes was elected mayor of Keno- 
sha, Wisconsin, and served in that capacity during the 
term of 1866-7, notwithstanding he was a citizen of Chi- 
cago when elected. He then moved to Missouri, settling in 
St. Louis, where he engaged in the wholesale fruit and 
fancy grocery business, and also as cashier of the Bank 
of North America. 

From early young manhood Colonel Hynes enjoyed the 
close friendship of Mr. Joseph Medill, and was sent for by 
him in 1892 to take a position in the Tribune, which he 
filled until 1903, when he became connected with the county 
treasurer’s office, where he is now engaged. While con- 
nected with the Tribune he was entrusted by Mr. Joseph 
Medill with the important duty of carrying into effect his 
long cherished plan of erecting a monument in Lincoln Park 
to Benjamin Franklin, printer. This was accomplished with 
most appropriate and imposing ceremonies, and ample pro- 
vision made for its continuous care and preservation. 

Colonel Hynes is a member of the Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union, the Old-Time Printers’ Association, the Eighth 
Illinois Veteran Cavalry Association, the Seventeenth IIli- 
nois Veteran Association, the Grand Army of the Republic, 
the Western Society of the Army of the Potomac, the IIli- 
nois Commandery of the Loyal Legion of the United States, 
and a Knight Templar Mason. 


HENRY J. WENDORFF. 

When we pause to consider the prominence and impor- 
tance of newspaper work in this country we can not but 
recognize the value and intelligent labor expended upon 
this branch of art by its pioneers and expounders. Among 
those who early appeared in this field, and whose names 
are indelibly associated with the triumphs of the color 
press, is Henry J. Wendorff. Indeed, Mr. Wendorff’s name 
easily stands at the head of the list as a pioneer of real 
achievement, whose reputation has grown with the marvel- 
ous growth of the color press, and who to-day, still in 
harness, at the head of one of the foremost pressrooms in 
the world, may well form an instructive theme for those 
interested in this constantly enlarging field of enterprise. 

Mr. Wendorff was born in Germany in 1843 and came 
to this country in 1854 with his parents. His father was a 
well-to-do business man in the old country, with six sons, 
but thought that America was a better field for his boys. 
He settled in Cleveland, Ohio. Six months after his arrival, 
Wendorff pere lost everything in the Canal Bank of Cleve- 
land, and died a year later, consequently little Henry was 
obliged to seek employment. He obtained a position during 
the year 1856 with the Cleveland Herald as office boy, but 
office work did not appeal to him. He made up his mind 
that he wanted to be a printer and soon entered on his 
career as a roller boy for a hand press in the same office 
and was allowed to feed the cylinder press to fill vacan- 
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cies; at the:breaking out of the war got a press to run, 
and later was appointed foreman of the pressroom, which 
position he held until 1863, when, like all printers in those 
days, he decided to roam about and see how work was done 
in other cities. He held positions in Detroit, Toledo, Cin- 
cinnati, LaFayette, Indiana, and in 1865 settled in Chicago, 
where he took charge of Horton & Leonard’s Gordon 
presses. He was soon made foreman of the pressroom, and 
as Horton & Leonard at this time began to do railroad 
printing, and color show cards became very popular, he 
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HENRY J. WENDORFF. 


preferred to do the presswork, especially colors, and there- 
fore took back his two old Potter drum presses (his pets) 
and devoted his time to artistic printing, which position he 
held until 1892, when he left to take charge of the web 
color press at the Inter Ocean. The press used for the 
colorwork was the first web color press and had a number 
of crudities which prevented the accomplishment of perfect 
work, but the results attained by Mr. Wendorff at that 
time, handicapped as he was, formed the nucleus from 
which has been developed the present-day web press color- 
printing. The difficulties with which Mr. Wendorff con- 
tended in those days, however, have been entirely overcome 
by means of the improved presses which have since been 
developed and constructed by the press builders. 

Eleven years ago Mr. Wendorff received a call to the 
New York World, and immediately entered upon the heavy 
tasks imposed by metropolitan labor in a field rendered 
increasingly difficult by the stress of unexampled competi- 
tion. 

His record in the World pressroom has been of the 
finest. No better newspaper colorwork is done in this 
country. Immense editions have been handled with a 
rapidity undreamed of half a decade ago, and the product 
shows no evidence of the difficulties encountered. Half- 
tones are printed with remarkable clearness and smooth- 
ness; the colors are printed with a beauty of impression 
that once was thought to be unattainable in any rapid rate 
of presswork. (To be continued.) 
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BY JOHN E. CASHION. 


This department receives frequent requests for half-tone over- 
lays and progressive sheets for three-color work. In the future 
THE INLAND PRINTER will supply cut overlays of suitable sub- 
jects at a nominal cost for the time consumed in preparing such 
work. Pressmen who are anxious to apply i s to tual 
work in hand should forward cuts by mail or express. Explana- 
tions and answers to inquiries will be sent with all specimens. 
The work is in charge of an expert who understands and appre- 
ciates the different requirements of various subjects. 





Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for an 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of flab} I 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 








The following jist of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 
PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— See Process Engraving. 


PREsswork.— By William J. Kelly. A manual of practice for printing- 
pressmen and pressroom apprentices. New enlarged edition. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE HarMonizER.— By John F. Earhart, author of ‘‘ The Color Printer.” 
A book of great value to any printer who prints on tinted or colored stock. 
Cloth, $3.50. 

Tympan GavuGe Square.---A handy device for instantly setting the gauge 
pins on a job press. Saves time and trouble. Made of transparent celluloid. 
Postpaid, 25 cents. 

THE TueEory oF OveRLAyYs.— By C. H. Cochrane. A practical treatise 
on the correct method of making ready half-tone cuts and forms of ary 
kind for cylinder presses. Revised edition, 25 cents. 

OverRLAY KniFe.— Flexible, with a keen edge, enabling the operator to 
divide a thin sheet of paper very delicately. Blade runs full length of 
handle, which can be cut away as knife is used. 25 cents. 

THE StoneMan.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition ; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 

PracTicaL GuIDE TO EmsBossinc.— By James P. Burbank. Contains 
instructions for embossing by the various methods applicable to ordinary 
job presses, and much information not hitherto accessible. 75 cents. 


A ConcISE MANUAL OF PLATEN PREssworK.— By F. W. Thomas. A 
thoroughly practical treatise covering all the details of platen presswork, 
for the novice as well as the experienced pressman. All the troubles met 
in practice and the way to overcome them are clearly explained. 32 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. 

PRINTING ON CIGAR-BOX LABELS.—M. B. P., New 
Albany, Indiana, writes: “ Being a constant reader and 
admirer of your valuable journal, we take the liberty of 
asking you why we have trouble with the ink in overprint- 
ing fancy litho. cigar-box labels, coated paper. The ink 
creeps and looks mottled. We have tried several kinds 
and on some the varnish comes to the surface and stands 
out as though it had been gone over with a varnish brush.” 
Answer.— A good black ink is necessary to print on highly 
glazed paper or over work which has been varnished, cost- 
ing about $2 or more a pound for the best results. We 
suggest that you get a firm-bodied ink, short in tack; use 
a hard packing and carry a fairly strong impression. 


A CriticisM@.—W. E. D., Norfolk, Virginia, writes: 
“T would like to know if the details of the enclosed sam- 
ples are brought out as they should be. They were printed 
on a three-roller Gordon press.” Answer.— There is much 
room for improvement in the specimen submitted. The 
detail appears flat and the high lights show defective over- 
laying. Vignetted cuts usually require a three-ply cut 
overlay to bring out the detail properly, and this should be 
made of hard book paper 25 by 38—60 pounds to the 
ream for best results. In addition to the cut overlay, a 


carefully constructed mark-up sheet is also necessary to 
bring up the weak points, after the cut overlay has been 
applied. Use only enough pressure to-get the desired 
effect, as too much impression is often the cause of cuts 
printing with thick edges. 


ADJUSTING THE SHEET BANDs.— G. M. W., Akron, Ohio, 
writes: ‘“ Will you kindly tell me through the columns of 
THE INLAND PRINTER the correct method of setting the 
sheet bands so as to hold the sheet firmly and evenly to the 
cylinder?” Answer.— In setting the sheet bands, run the’ 
press around where the grippers are opposite the bands. 
Loosen the bands and move them along the rod so as not 
to touch the grippers or shoo-fly fingers. Now move the 
press forward to a point where it is ready to take an 
impression, and set the bands to the cylinder. Take a strip 
of cardboard, three-ply, one inch wide and about four 
inches long, and place it between the bands and the cylin- 
der and set them firmly up to this card. Then test the set- 
ting by moving the card up and down as the adjustment 
is being made. The bands should be set to as near the 
same pressure against the sheet as possible. It sometimes 
becomes necessary when running forms composed of fine 
rules, vignetted cuts and close register work, to hold the 
sheet more firmly to the surface of the cylinder during the 
printing stroke. This can be done by placing a tape 
around the cylinder between the center margins of the 
form, fastening it to the rod which supports the sheet 
bands and tacking it to a convenient point beneath the 
feed-board at the rear end. 


To PREVENT JOB-PRESS ROLLERS FROM JUMPING.— L. G. 
H., Peoria, Illinois, writes: “Can you suggest a remedy 
which will do away with the bother of rollers jumping 
when passing over the form on job presses? It is almost 
impossible for us to have rollers made that are exactly the 
right size of the ‘ journals’ as they are invariably a little 
larger, with the result as above mentioned. The rollers 
are well seasoned and in fine condition, but it is impossi- 
ble to turn out satisfactory work where rollers do not pass 
over the form evenly.” Answer.— You can avoid all the 
trouble you complain of if you will provide roller bearers 
and lock them in the chase with the form to be printed. 
These bearers fit up against the inside of the chase, the 
broad lip of the bearer extehding over the rim of the chase 
and in no way interfering with the lock-up of most forms. 
In case of emergency (and to assist in raising the rollers 
to the proper height, even when roller bearers are pro- 
vided), you can obviate the jumping of rollers by pasting 
strips of cardboard on the tracks which support the trun- 
nions. These expedients support the rollers as they pass 
over the face of the form and compel them to revolve as 
well, no matter whether the trunnions are smaller in cir- 
cumference than the inking rollers or not. Composition 
rollers will last much longer when supported in this man- 
ner, as they are not liable to severe contact with the edges 
of the form. 


TRANSPARENT TINTS NECESSARY.—H. G., St. Louis, 
Missouri, sends several specimens of half-tone work in two 
colors, regarding which he writes: “I am having some 
trouble in getting the desired results on the enclosed sub- 
jects. The block was run first as is generally done on 
work of this nature, but when the tint is applied it makes 
the black appear dead. I have tried several shades of 
tints for the last color, with the same results.” Answer.— 
The trouble lies in the tint base employed. Where tints 
are to be worked over other colors, a transparent tint base 
should be used and only enough of the solid color added 
to get the desired shade. In this case, a solid white has 
been used in making the buff and blue tint and should 
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have been run first. Several preparations are on the mar- 
ket for making transparent tints, such as Lakatine mixing, 
White Gloss compound, etc. These are generally used, 
except when a gloss tint is desired. By the use of Laka- 
tine, blues, greens and reds may be run over black in 
almost their full shade of color without affecting the black. 
Lakatine is also a valuable medium for making tints which 
are to be run first, owing to their free working. Then too, 
a half-tone may be printed as finely over tints of this kind 
as on smooth stock and this can not be done when solid 
whites are used as the tint base. Where tints appear 
mottled and pile up on the form while running, the admix- 
ture of a small quantity of heavy varnish will help to 
draw it out more smoothly and also prevent the tint from 
rubbing off when dry. 


appear too strong in pressure, etc. It is next important 
that the operator should understand the inks thoroughly 
as to drying and at what time the next color should be 
applied. The yellow, which is the first color, should 
usually be run full in color and may have all the time 
necessary in which to dry, as it seldom gives any trouble 
from drying too hard; in fact, it is more likely that the 
yellow will rub off on highly finished papers. It is also the 
foundation of the picture and too much or too little a quan- 
tity of yellow will change the effect. The red is the most 
difficult color to print, as pressmen who are not familiar 
with process printing most invariably carry too much red. 
Then the time required for drying in of the red is very 
difficult to solve, this varying considerably according to the 
nature of the stock and the condition of the yellow when 
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THREE-COLOR WorkK.—H. J. S., St. Paul, Minnesota, 
sends several specimens of three-color work, and writes: 
“T have had considerable difficulty in getting the desired 
effect on the enclosed samples. The specimen marked No. 
1 was followed closely one color upon the other, only allow- 
ing them to dry over night when the next color was 
applied. The one marked No. 2 had two days’ time in 
which to dry, but the effect is not much better.” Answer. 
— You have fallen into the usual error of carrying too 
much red, and on proof No. 1 this color had not dried suf- 
ficiently when the blue was printed. Then too, the stock 
upon which the job was printed is not suitable for three- 
color half-tone work, being too soft and poorly finished for 
best results. When running three-color work, the press- 
man should have a full set of progressive proofs before 
him at all times, that he may compare them with a sheet 
of the regular run and make such corrections as may be 
necessary, such as too much ink, or relieving points that 


the red is applied. If the red is wet, the blue will absorb 
and the red will show through; if it be too hard and crys- 
tallized, the blue will mottle and not lift. In either case a 
heavy ink (blue) will usually work to better advantage 
than an ink which is thin in body. When running the red 
it is advisable to add a small quantity of ink-softener, or 
reducing compound, to the ink, which will prevent it from 
drying too quickly. There is little difficulty in printing the 
blue, provided of course that the red and yellow have been 
properly worked and lie smoothly. A large percentage of 
gloss varnish may be added to the blue where a highly 
finished print is desired. 





A NEw booklet of letter-head specimens has just been 
issued by The Inland Printer Company. It is called 
“Specimens of Letter-heads, No. 2,” and contains thirty- 
one ideas for letter-heads, nearly all being in two colors. 
The price is 50 cents. 
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BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available 1 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks onr t 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 
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The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


PuncTuaTIion.— By John Wilson. 
and correctors of the press. Cloth, $1. 

Pens AND TypEs.— By Benjamin Drew. A book of hints and helps for 
those who write, print, teach or learn. Cloth, $1.25. 

BIGELOW’s HANDBOOK OF PuUNcTUATION gives full information regarding 
punctuation and other typographical matters. Cloth, 50 cents. 


ENGLISH ComMPpouND Worps AND PHRAsES.— By F. Horace Teall. A 
reference list, with statement of principles and rules. Cloth, $2.50. 


PunctTuation.— By F. Horace Teall. Rules have been reduced to the 
fewest possible, and useless theorizing carefully avoided. Cloth, $1. 

COMPOUNDING OF ENGLISH WoRDs.— By F. Horace Teall. When and 
why joining or separation is preferable, with concise rules and alphabetical 
lists. Cloth, $1.25. 


TYPOGRAPHIC STYLEBOOK.— By W. B. McDermutt. A standard of uni- 
formity of spelling, abbreviating, compounding, divisions, tabular work, use 
of figures, etc. Vest-pocket size. Leather, 76 pages, 50 cents. 

THE ORTHOEPIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A pronouncing manual, containing 
about 4,500 words, including a considerable number of the names of foreign 
authors, artists, etc., that are often mispronounced. Revised and enlarged 
edition. Cloth, 18mo, $1.34, postpaid. 

THE VERBALIST.— By Alfred Ayres. A manual devoted to brief discus- 
sions of the right and wrong use of words. and to some other matters of 
interest to those who would speak and write with propriety. Includes a 
treatise on punctuation. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.32, postpaid. 

VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING.—-A full and concise explanation of 
all the technical points in the printing trade, including chapters on punctu- 
ation, capitalization, style, marked proof, corrected proof, proofreaders’ 
marks, make-up of a book, imposition of forms. Leather, 86 pages, 50 cents. 

OnE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-FIVE THOUSAND WorpDS SPELLED AND PRO- 
NOUNCED.— By John H. Bechtel, author of ‘* Handbook of Pronunciation,” 
“‘ Synonyms,”’ “‘ Slips of Speech,” etc. For practical needs of busy people and 
for quick reference this book will be found invaluable. 614 pages; cloth, 
$2.00; leather, $2.50, postpaid. 

PEERLESS WEBSTER DicTIONARY.—A new vest-pocket dictionary based on 
the International. Over fifty-one thousand words; rules for spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization; tables of weights and measures, parliamentary law, 
postal information, bankruptcy law, ete. Printed from new plates. Full 
leather, gilt, 50 cents. 

PROOFREADING AND PuNcTUATION.— By Adéle Millicent Smith. A manual 
of ready reference of the information necessary in crdinary proofreading, 
with chapters on preparing copy, reading proof, typefounding, sizes and 
styles of types, typesetting, jobwork, paper, technical terms, reproductive 
processes, etc. Cloth, 183 pages, $1. 

Correct ComPosiTtion.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Second volume of 
the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A treatise on spelling, abbre- 
viations, compounding, division, proper use of figures and numerals, italic 
and capital letters, notes, etc., with observations on punctuation and proof- 
reading. Cloth, 12mo, 476 pages, $2.14. 

GRAMMAR WitHovT A MasterR.— By William Cobbett, carefully revised 
and annotated by Alfred Ayres. For the purpose of self-education this book 
is unrivaled. Those who studied grammar at school and failed to compre- 
hend its principles, as well as those who have never studied grammar at all, 
will find it especially suited to their needs. Cloth, 4% by 6%, $1.07, 
postpaid. 

THE ArT oF WritING ENGLISH.— By J. M. D. Meiklejohn, M. A. A 
manual for students, with chapters on paraphrasing, essay-writing, précis- 
writing, punctuation, etc. Analytical methods are ignored, and the student 
is not discouraged by a formidable array of rules and formulas, but is 
given free range among abundant examples of literary workmanship. The 
book abounds in such exercises as will impel the student to think while 
he is learning to write, and he soon learns to choose between the right and 
wrong in linguistic art and expression. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. 


For letter-writers, authors, printers, 


A Division.— J. E. M., Steelton, Pennsylvania, writes: 
“ Please tell me how to divide the word necessary. Is it 
proper to divide it ne-cessary?”” Answer.— Almost every- 
body divides it nec-essary, and of course the people who do 
so think that is the proper way. A few, however, make it 
ne-cessary, and that is just as proper from their point of 
view. It is a point of very slight importance, but it is 
convenient to have a settled practice, and the first of the 
two ways is in keeping with the common rule that a 


syllable with a short vowel must have a consonant after 
the vowel to show the proper sound. Another reason in 
favor of the three-letter syllable in this word is that it 
indicates with certainty what word it is part of. Bigelow’s 
“Handbook of Punctuation” gives this rule in favor of 
the division mentioned in the question: ‘“ The c or g should 
never be separated from the e, i, or y on which its soft 
sound depends; as, ne-ces-sa-ry, ca-pa-ci-ty, re-joi-cing, 
re-li-gion.”” But Mr. Bigelow did not keep to one kind of 
division that should go with the last word here cited, for 
he divides de-cis-ion, meas-ure, etc., where the sound of 
the s depends just as much on the following vowel. In 
fact, what is here called a common rule is only common, 
not universal; often a syllable must end with a short 
vowel, for instance in words that end with tion, etc. Asa 
matter of fact, no one has yet formulated a system of syl- 
lables that can with propriety be called even the best, 
because every one leaves some points of conflict, some of 
one kind and some of another. The division questioned can 
not be said absolutely to be improper, but it is not nearly 
so much used as the other is. 


Compounpbs.— How often is the question asked in the 
composing-room whether a certain term is a compound 
word or not? And how is the question determined? Does 
not the answer depend on the style of the office in each 
case, and is it not true that no office has such a fixed style 
that the question need seldom be asked? No, this is not 
quite true, for I know of one office where every worker who 
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had been there long knew almost always just what to do. 
The way of it was that the proofreader kept a full list of 
every term that had been decided, adding each new form 
as it occurred. But even such laborious recording would 
never come to an end, for there are forty thousand or more 
terms in the dictionaries that are subject to doubt, not half 
of which are printed in the same form by anywhere near 
everybody. Now it certainly is important to compositors 
to be able to know pretty nearly how to set their type, and 
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this question of compounding is surely as troublesome as 
any detail of their work. Suppose the proofreaders in the 
office mentioned had had a printed list at hand — or, better, 
that each one had a copy of it. Of course the maker of 
such a list would have to use the forms that seemed best to 
him, and of course every one using the list would find many 
words compounded in it which he would prefer to have as 
two words or as one word. It is simply impossible for one 
person to get all the forms just the same as would be 


Blue Points on Half Shell 
Redich C kK 


Celery 





Consomme a la Printaniere 


Filet of Beef aux Champignons 
Mashed Potatoes 
Tomato Salad 


Roast Philadelphia Capon 


Duchesse Potatoes 
French Peas 


Fancy Ice Cream 


Cheese Cake Coffee 


chosen by any other person who might make a list contain- 
ing exactly the same terms. For instance, I am using 
here the single word proofreader (because the printers of 
the magazine want it so); some people make it compound, 
proof-reader, as I do when I have it my own way; and it 
would not be hard to find it printed two words, proof 
reader. Evidently, the maker of the list could not please 
all three kinds of thinkers; he would use the one of the 
three forms that he thought best; but is that any reason 
why the list should not be useful to the other people? 
Each user of it could mark a change where needed, and by 
so doing have his record in shape to help him keep the 
forms chosen somewhere near uniform. Would not this be 
advantageous everywhere? We feel at liberty to make this 
suggestion, because we do not know of any other plan or 
device that worked comfortably or satisfactorily. 

How To UsE THE DicTIONARY.— All dictionaries have 
some weaknesses — it is simply impossible to make one so 
that no one can find fault with it. The Standard contains 
so much that many words had to be run together in groups, 
so that some of them do not appear in their regular alpha- 
betical order. One man wrote to a newspaper that he had 
thought of buying the Standard, but did not buy it because 
it did not have the word bifurcate in it; but the word is in 
it, in one of the groups. A similar blunder was made by 
an editor in answering a letter about a word, as follows: 
“Had the necessity of defending or apologizing for the 
word ‘ transmogrification ’ been foreseen, it probably would 
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not have been used in this column — certainly not without 
the preliminary acquisition of a better right to employ the 
term than was given by a vague impression that it had 
occasionally been employed before by folks who presumably 
knew what they were about. Used it was, however, and 
next day — yesterday — came a rather severely courteous 
letter, declaring that ‘transmogrification’ was a word 
absolutely strange to the writer’s ear. ‘ Upon consulting 
Webster and the Standard Dictionary, the only ones at my 
disposal,’ continued the critic, ‘I find that neither contains 
this word. Will you enlighten me as to its exact meaning 
and root, and favor an old reader and friend?’ That was 
distinctly alarming, for this column is hardly a fitting 
place for displays of neologistic ingenuity, and ‘transmog- 
rification’ is obviously without any justification at all 
unless it has that of authority. Hurried investigation 
reveals, we are delighted to say, that the word is all right, 
so far, at least, as regards the company it keeps, though it 
is, to be sure, a rootless thing, and a bit uncertain in mean- 
ing. The Standard does, indeed, scornfully ignore the 
word’s existence, for reasons best known to itself, but our 
edition of Webster recognizes it, not unkindly, and the Cen- 
tury, which doesn’t even know what a philological scruple 
is, makes, of course, no bones whatever about letting it in. 
The quotations given show that among others who have 
found the word to their minds are Fielding, Thackeray, 
and that Scott, not greatest of the name, but still great, 
who wrote ‘Tom Cringle’s Log.’ Would our critical cor- 
respondent ask for better authorities than these?” It is 
surprising that any intelligent man should look in a dic- 
tionary for a word which is there and then assert that it is 
not there. But it is much more surprising that an editor 
should say that the Standard scornfully ignores the word, 
for it does not do so. The word is there, as it is in all the 
dictionaries. 





PAPER FROM COTTON STALKS. 


The manufacture of paper from the fiber of the cotton 
stalk is one of the latest inventions which are said to have 
passed the experimental stage. It is asserted that all 
grades of paper, from the best form of linen to the lowest 
grade, can be manufactured from cotton stalks. In addi- 
tion to this, a variety of by-products, such as alcohol, 
nitrogen, material for guncotton and smokeless powder 
can also be secured in paying quantities. Mills for the use 
of cotton stalks in that way may become general in the 
cotton-growing States. It is estimated that on an area of 
land producing a bale of cotton at least one ton of stalks 
can be gathered. Upon this basis, from ten million to 
twelve million tons of raw material could be secured for 
the production of paper, which would increase the value of 
the South’s cotton crop nearly $10,000,000. 

According to a letter in the Manufacturer’s Record, of 
Baltimore, a company has been organized under the laws 
of Maine, with a capital stock of $15,000,000, preferred 
and common, for the purpose of manufacturing pulp and 
paper from cotton stalks. Mr. Harvie Jordan, president of 
the Southern Cotton Association, has been elected presi- 
dent.— Scientific American. 





THE man who refuses to buy a diamond because it is 
an article of luxury, looks at the matter differently when 
presented to him as a fitting expression of an ennobling 
sentiment.— Mahin’s Messenger. 





Do you desire “something different ’”’ in letter-heads? 
“Specimens of Letter-heads, No. 2,” contains it. To be 
had of The Inland Printer Company for 50 cents. 
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BY JOHN S. THOMPSON. 

Communications relating to typesetting by machinery are 
invited. All queries received will be promptly answered in this 
department. Address, The Inland Printer Company, 120-130 
Sherman street, Chicago. 

Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

THE Linotype, 1897. By Frank Evans, 100 pages. $3 postpaid. 

FacsimMILE SIMPLEX KryYsBoARDS.— Printed on heavy ledger paper. 15 
cents. 

THE LINOTYPE OPERATOR’s ComPANion.— By E. J. Barclay. 
$1, postpaid. 

LinoTyPE OPERATOR-MACHINIST’s GuIDE.— By S. Sandison. 
vest-pocket size. Price, 

Stusss’ ManuaL.— By William Henry Stubbs. A practical treatise on 
Linotype keyboard manipulation. Cloth, 39 pages, $1. 

THALER Keypoarp.—An exact counterpart of the latest two-letter Lino- 
type keyboard, made of metal and with movable keys; a practical device to 
assist Linotype students. Price, $4, plus expressage, 55 cents. 

CorRECT KEYBOARD FINGERING.— By John S. Thompson. A pamphlet of 
16 pages, containing a system of fingering the Linotype keyboard for the 
acquirement of speed in operating, with diagrams and practice lists. 25 
cents. 

FAscIMILE LinotyPpE Keysoarp.— An exact reproduction of the latest 
two-letter Linotype keyboard, showing position of small-caps., ete. Printed 
on heavy manila stock. Location of keys and ‘‘ motion ” learned by practice 
on these facsimiles. Instructions are attached, giving full information as 
to manipulation. 25 cents, postpaid. 

MoperRN Book Composition.— By Theodore Low De Vinne. Fourth vol- 
ume of the series on ‘‘ The Practice of Typography.’’ A thoroughly com- 
prehensive treatise on the mechanical details of modern book composition, 
by hand and machine, including valuable contributions on Linotype operat- 
ing and mechanism. Cloth, 12mo, 477 pages, $2. 

History oF Composinc MAcHINES.— By John S. Thompson. A compre- 
hensive history of the art of mechanically setting type, from the earliest 
record — 1822 — down to date; descriptions and illustrations of over one 
hundred different methods. A complete classified list of patents granted on 
typesetting machines in both Great Britain and the United States is given. 
This is a revision of the articles, ‘‘ Composing Machines — Past and Pres- 
ent,” published serially in THE INLAND PRINTER. 216 pages. Bound in fuil 
leather, soft, $3; cloth, $2; postpaid. 

THE MECHANISM OF THE LinoTyPpE.— By John S. Thompson. Revised 
Second Edition, 1905. The standard text-book on the Linotype machine. 
Full information and instructions regarding the new Pica and Double-maga- 
zine Linotypes. Every adjustment fully described and illustrated, with addi- 
tional matter concerning the handling of tools, etc. A full list of technical 
questions for the use of the student. Fifty illustrations. Twenty-nine chap- 
ters, as follows: Keyboard and Magazine, Assembler, Spaceband Box, Line- 
delivery Carriage, Friction Clutch, First Elevator, Second-elevator Transfer, 
Second Elevator, Distributor Box, Distributor, Vise-automatic Stop, Mold 
Disk, Metal-pot, Pump Stop, Automatic Gas Governors, The Cams, How to 
Make Changes, The Trimming Knives, Erecting ae Machine, Two-letter 
Attachment, Oiling and Wiping, The Pica Machine, Double-magazine 
Machine, Plans for Installing, Tools, Measurement of Matter, Definitions of 
Mechanical Terms, List of Adjustments, List of Questions, Things you 
Should Not Forget. Bound in flexible leather for the pocket, making it 
handy for reference. 218 pages. Price, $2, postpaid. 


PRONUNCIATION OF “ LINOTYPE.”— F. C. Newell, Den- 
ver, Colorado, writes: “I note that the last Typograph- 
ical Journal seeks to perpetuate the error of pronouncing 
Linotype with a short ‘i.’ This word was coined, adopted 
and registered as a trade-mark by the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company, and they insist upon its correct pronuncia- 
tion, ‘ Line-o’-type.’ I respectfully submit the following 
article, published in The Linotype Bulletin (Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, New York), issue of November, 1904, 
in reply to ‘Tip’ of the New York Press: ‘Mr. Tip is 
mistaken, and so is that good book, the “ Standard Diction- 
ary.” At first'glance the argument and explanation given 
by Mr. Tip seem logical, and as a general proposition the 
rules of phonology are followed in pronouncing words. To 
the student who is studying the English language, how- 
ever, the exceptions to phonetic pronunciations seem so 


64 pages. 


36 pages, 


frequent as to scarcely justify the rules. Words which are 
pronounced differently from the spelling are too numerous 
to mention. If there were no better reason, the word would 
be pronounced ‘ Line-o’-type,’ because all those having 
knowledge of or interested in the machine, and practically 
every printer in the world is interested in it either directly 
or indirectly, have always so pronounced it. There are, 
however, other and weightier reasons. The machine, as 
Mr. Tip correctly states, does not set type, but produces a 
metal bar or slug upon which the characters stand in 
relief. The bar or slug is a complete substitute for a line 
of type and can be printed from in the same manner. It 
is to all intents and purposes a line of type welded 
together. The word Linotype was coined and adopted by 
this company not only to name the machine, but at the 
same time tell briefly and plainly what the work of the 
machine was. If the word is to be pronounced Lin-o’-type 
(short ‘i’) it is not only meaningless but perverts both 
the meaning and the intention. It were as well to have 
named it Smith; it would certainly mean as much. Mr. 
Tip, the Standard Dictionary and others to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the word is ours, and we shall continue 
to pronounce it ‘ Line-o’-type.’ ” 

CLAIMS THE CHAMPIONSHIP.— William Henry Stubbs, 
of the Baltimore Sun, writes as follows: “In the August 
number of THE INLAND PRINTER appears an article in 
which it is stated that Mr. C. A. Nichols, of the Salt Lake 
Herald, on July 1 broke all Linotype speed records, setting 
106,300 ems nonpareil corrected matter for the paper in 
eight hours. It is also stated that the previous world’s 
record was held by Mr. G. W. Green, he having set 96,000 
ems in competition in Chicago in 1896. The Sun (Balti- 
more) Almanac of that year (page 46) gives Mr. Green’s 
record as 70,700 ems corrected nonpareil matter, in seven 
hours, and Eugene Taylor, of Denver, his opponent’s, as 
64,027 ems. The details in the account of Mr. Nichols’s 
record are so meager as to leave one in doubt as to how it 


WILLIAM HENRY STUBBS, 


was made, and as I claim to hold the legitimate world’s 
speed record I am naturally interested as to just how it 
was done. Was it solid nonpareil, or nonpareil on a minion 
or brevier slug, with the leads, heads and dashes thrown 


in, as is usually the case in all ‘hook’ records? What 
system of measurement was used? It is said that the mat- 
ter when measured totaled 340 inches and that more than 
4,088 lines were cast. In the illustration with Mr. Nichols 
at the machine the knife-setting device apparently indi- 
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cates a minion slug, and if the record was made under 
these conditions, or with leads, heads and dashes, and 
computed on a basis of twelve lines to the inch (minion 
body would be a fraction over ten lines to the inch), it 
would be manifestly an unfair and incorrect system of 
measurement. Did Mr. Nichols take his copy from the 
hook or have it brought to him and have somebody dump 
his stick? These are vitally important points which are 
not touched upon in the account. The speed of the machine 
is given as nine lines a minute. At thirteen picas’ meas- 
urement, which is the usual newspaper measure, the 
machine would produce 14,040 ems nonpareil an hour, or 
112,320 ems in eight hours. Mr. Nichols is alleged to have 
set 106,300 ems, making his own corrections. It will be 


seen from this that Mr. Nichols lost only about 6,000 ems 
on the capacity of the machine for the eight hours (an 
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A full and detailed account of this contest may be found 
in the 1899 Christmas number of THE INLAND PRINTER 
and the November or December issue of the Typographical 
Journal of that year. On the strength of this performance 
a gold medal was given to me, on which is inscribed my 
name and the title ‘Champion Linotype Operator of the 
World,’ together with my record. My friends issued a 
challenge for $1,000 a side for a seven-hour contest against 
any operator in the world, but it was never taken up.” 
MAKING A MACHINIST-OPERATOR.— A recent graduate 
of the Inland Printer Technical School on completing his 
course was sent to a job in a near-by city and writes: “I 
certainly struck a nice bunch here. The fellow on the 
double-decker told me that if I needed assistance I should 
call on him. I think I will make a clean-up on the machine. 
I found that the alignment was 1-32 instead of 1-64 and I 
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average loss per hour of about 750 ems, or twenty-nine 
lines). When it is taken into consideration that the 
machine was running at nine lines a minute, that Mr. 
Nichols made his own corrections and that a certain loss 
must be allowed on the capacity of the machine, it will be 
seen that this record was utterly impossible on the actual 
solid nonpareil line count system of measurement, which 
is the only measurement that shows the true product of 
the machine after corrections have been made. There is 
no operator in the world who can get the full capacity of 
the machine, no matter at what casting speed it is running. 
Then how was this record made? This is a matter that 
will interest the operators of the country. During the 
past few years and prior thereto numerous alleged 
‘world’s records’ have been established ‘off the hook,’ 
either by the linometer or clock system of measurement, 
which registers corrections and all, or by the other method 
of phat — that is, the leads, heads and dashes thrown in. 
I fail to see how these can legitimately be called ‘ world’s 
records.’ All the real world’s records, either by hand or 
machine, have been made in competition, with set rules 
governing the contest and with both competitors on the 
same basis. This, in my opinion, is the only fair test of 
speed and skill when it comes to world’s records. I claim 
the world’s legitimate and best speed record — made in 
competition in Philadelphia, October 3, 1899. In that con- 
test, with the casting mechanism running 102 revolutions, 
or nine and one-quarter lines, a minute, I set 66,717 ems 
corrected solid nonpareil matter (error lines were cor- 
rected and revised proof taken), thirteen and one-half 
picas measurement (no leads, heads or dashes), in five 
hours and thirty-three minutes, an average of 12,021 ems 
per hour. The contest was for a purse of $900 and was 
scheduled for seven hours, but my opponent, seeing defeat 
was inevitable, gave up at the end of the time mentioned. 


changed that, and as I was doing that, the fellow on the 
double-decker asked me what I was doing and I told him. 
He showed me some books that gave the measurement as 
1-32; then to prove it we went to his double-decker and it 
was 1-64 and he was satisfied. They have the cams, gear- 
ing and rollers all covered with oil and it doesn’t look good 
with the dust gathering on it, so I guess I will clean them, 
if I have to do it on my own time. We were not told to oil 
the cams and I noticed that the cams on the machines in 
the school were not oiled and now I see the reason why 
they should not be oiled. I think the cam rollers will wear 
in certain places on account of getting gummy and sliding 
along, instead of turning on the cams. The keyboard also 
takes quite a heavy touch, and before I go very far on it, 
I think I can remedy that. I think all it needs is cleaning, 
otherwise the machine works good.” 

BENDING OF Matrix Ears.—W. H. S., Shenandoah, 
Iowa, writes: “ Enclosed are some of our matrices. I 
have tried to adjust the elevator, which I think is causing 
the trouble, so that the ears of the matrices would not be 
bent or sheared. But I have not been very successful in 
that way. Nearly all of the lower-case ‘i’s’ have their 
ears bent so that they do not drop down the channels of 
the magazine as freely as they should. Another trouble 
is to get the slugs to trim correctly. I use a micrometer, 
but can not set the trimming knives close enough together 
so as to trim the slug as thin as it should be. If the 
knives are set so as to trim the slug within .002 of an inch 
of the correct thickness, the knives are so close together 
that the machine is stopped by the slug sticking during the 
trim. I enclose the slug. We set thirteen ems most of the 
time on this machine, and you can see that the mold is 
worn where the thirteen em cast is made. Our slugs also 
seem to be cold on the right-hand side of the mold, and the 
result is that the pressman has a hard time to make that 
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end of the slug show up on the press as it should. Please 
tell me how to remove the mouthpiece.” Answer.— The 
cause of the destruction of matrices in your machine is not 
to be found in the first elevator, but in the distributor box. 
The trouble is due to failure of the matrix lift to raise the 
matrices high enough to clear the inclined rails. This 
adjustment is made by the screw in the matrix lift lever; 
simply adjust it so the lift drops low enough to pick up a 
matrix. It will then raise all of them high enough to 
clear. Your slug is not being trimmed on the smooth 
side, and the left-hand trimming knife should be set closer 
to remove the underhang of the characters. When this is 
properly set you will have no trouble in adjusting the rib 
trimming knife to take off the required amount of metal. 
If you will get a copy of “The Mechanism of the Lino- 
type,” all these adjustments will be perfectly plain and it 
will prove a valuable help to you. Instead of the metal 
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being cold, the bad face on the right-hand end of the line 
is due to the hole in that end of the mouthpiece being 
blocked up. When this dross is removed you will have no 
further trouble on that score. A wire will clear the hole. 
The mouthpiece is removed by driving it toward the key- 
board, then removing the gib in the opposite direction, 
which will allow the mouthpiece to be easily removed. In 
replacing, first put the gib in place, then drive the mouth- 
piece into position. If all inquirers would do as this cor- 
respondent has done and take the trouble to send sample 
slugs and matrices when writing regarding their troubles, 
more satisfactory replies can be made. Frequently inquir- 
ers fail to properly diagnose their troubles; a specimen 
discloses the facts. 


PRACTICE FOR OPERATORS.— D. E. W., Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, writes: “I am using your keyboard diagram 
in connection with your instruction book, ‘ Correct Key- 
board Fingering.’ As I can not hear, it is necessary to 
write entirely by touch, as I do on a typewriter, but I do 
not see how one can cover the keyboard correctly with his 
fingers without looking on, even though one has long 
fingers, as I have, and is naturally quick, because one can 
not let his fingers rest on the Linotype keys as he can on 
those of a typewriter, as the keys are so very much more 
easily depressed than those on a typewriter keyboard, and 
if you place any weight upon them, the matrices come 
down into the line being composed. Must we hold the 
fingers directly over the keys without actually touching 
them when not using them and should the hands and 
fingers be kept perfectly straight?” Answer.—In oper- 


ating the Linotype keyboard the hands should take an easy 
position over the keys without straining to get any definite 
Do not hold the fingers rigidly, but there should 
Some move- 


position. 
be entire flexibility in both fingers and wrist. 
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ment of the hands is of course necessary, but the object of 
the system described in the book, “Correct Keyboard 
Fingering,” is to minimize the movement as much as possi- 
ble. The main thing is to operate the keyboard without 
looking at the keys, and in order to secure this result, each 
word must be printed as soon as read and no sentences 
memorized in advance. Repetition of certain words and 
phrases is the best kind of practice. 


Wuat Does LINoTyPE Composition Cost? —A_ sub- 
scriber sends the following clipping from a newspaper and 
asks the above question. A full discussion will benefit all 
concerned and it is hoped our readers will give freely their 
opinions on the matter. The advertisement reads: 

Linotype Composition.— Newspaper Publishers, Notice.— Linotype 
operator-machinist, owning machine plant, will contract with reliable pub- 
lisher for thirty-five to fifty thousand daily, newspaper composition, eight- 
point or smaller, at 19 cents per thousand ems, solid; will move plant to 
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publisher to furnish only 
or, if 


publisher’s building or convenient location; 


copy and read proofs; town must have gas and electric power; 
publisher will furnish space for machine, power to run same, read proofs, 
have galleys proved and corrected lines inserted, will set for 15 cents per 
thousand. 

That it is remunerative to set type at any such figure 
our correspondent denies; that it is likely the advertiser 
will find himself looking for a job as operator-machinist 
for some one else, if these prices are persisted in, he affirms. 
The cost of Linotype composition in the various sizes has 
often been estimated. Who keeps accurate records and 
knows exactly what it costs? Detailed records are desired. 


ADJUSTMENT OF LINE DELIVERY CARRIAGE.— H. G. W., 
Bowling Green, Ohio, writes: “ (1) What causes short 
finger on line-delivery carriage to fail to lock in its second 
notch? The book:says there is an eccentric on cam 10, but 
there is none on this one. Just what the adjustment is 
that regulates the distance the carriage can go to the right 
to lock properly is more than I can find out. The short finger 
spoken of interferes with line when I elevate it. What can 
I do? (2) Is there any way to remove the verge springs 
without taking off magazine?” Answer.— You must be 
mistaken about the line-delivery carriage arm which rests 
against the cam not having an eccentric pin through the 
roller. There is a sprocket-shaped head for this pin and 
by loosening the screw which holds it, you can turn the 
eccentric so as to give the lever a greater throw and return 
the carriage far enough to lock. This applies to old 
machines. The new-style machines have a split bearing 
for this arm, the screws in which can be loosened to allow 
the whole arm to be moved closer to the cam. (2) The 
verge springs can be pulled right out of the magazine 
without removing anything but the shield which covers 
them. Take hold of the loop portion of the spring with a 
pair of duck-bill pliers and draw it downward. 
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RECENT PATENTS ON TYPESETTING MACHINERY. 


Vise-Jaw Support—D. S. Kennedy, Brooklyn, New 
York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New 
York city. Filed March 17, 1906. Issued June 26, 1906. 
No. 824,659. 

Linotype Mold.—J. B. Bell, Wilmington, Delaware. 
Filed Dec. 12, 1905. Issued July 3, 1906. No. 824,704. 

Automatic Stop for Linotype.— J. B. Bell, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Filed December 12, 1905. Issued July 3, 1906. 
No. 824,705. 

Two-Letter Assembling Device.— T. S. Homans, Brook- 
lyn, New York, assignor to Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, New York city. Filed March 26, 1906. Issued July 
3, 1906. No. 825,054. 

Type Justifying Machine— F. A. Johnson, New Bed- 
ford, Massachusetts, assignor to the Unitype Company, 


J. M. HITCHCOCK 


CHARLES J. ZINGG. 


Announcement of the death of Charles J. Zingg, man- 
aging editor of Printers’ Ink, on Saturday, July 14, has 
been received with profound regret by the advertising and 
printing world. Mr. Zingg died from an attack of acute 
indigestion. The following account of his life and works 
is taken from an “ appreciation ” by Charles J. Benjamin, 
in Printers’ Ink: 
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The Hitchcock Lyceum Bureau 


Talent Furnished for 
High-class Enter- 
tainments. 


Manchester, Connecticut. Filed September 23, 1899. 
Issued July 24, 1906. No. 826,578. 

Vise Jaw.— M. W. Morehouse, New York city, assignor 
to Mergenthaler Linotype Company, New York city. 
Filed November 17, 1905. Issued July 24, 1906. No. 


826,593. 





GREATLY EXAGGERATED. 

A paper manufacturer of Georgia writes to the 
Manufacturers’ Record concerning a successful process of 
making paper from cotton stalks. He states that he will 
endeavor to organize a company with sufficient capital to 
build one hundred mills in the South of twenty-five tons’ 
capacity (daily, presumably) each, to manufacture the new 
paper. 

Let’s see. Counting three hundred days per year would 
give an annual capacity of seven thousand five hundred 
tons per mill, or a total of seven hundred and fifty thou- 
sand tons yearly. That is one hundred thousand tons more 
than the total amount of news paper consumed in America 
in 1904, and nearly double the amount of book paper used 
the same year.— Pure White, Champion Coated Paper Co., 
Hamilton, Ohio. 





IN PRONUNCIATION, TOO. 


Mr. Carnegie, doubtless you 

Can aid us in pronouncing, too; 

Tell us now, in view of ‘‘ Wooster,” 

Why is Rochester not “‘ Rooster? ”— Yonkers Statesman. 





“ SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS, No. 2,” will furnish the 
idea you are seeking. The Inland Printer Company will 
furnish the booklet for 50 cents. 


Boston, Mass., 


“Charles J. Zingg was born in Switzerland, in the 
town of Zurich, some forty-five years ago. He was des- 
tined by his parents for a military career, a life for which 
his temperament and superb physique admirably suited 
him. He was graduated from a military training school 
and served for a while as an officer of artillery. A visit to 
East Africa, however, in 1880, made on behalf of the Swiss 
Geographical Society, for which he conducted an explora- 
tion of the Juba river in Somaliland, led to his receiving a 
tempting offer from a large Swiss firm of importers and 
he returned to Africa to establish and manage for them 
a branch office at Zanzibar, where for a time he also served 
as an associate justice of the French Consular Court. 
Here he remained nine years until on the morning after 
the banquet given to Henry M. Stanley and Emin Pasha 
on their return from Equitoria in 1889 Mr. Zingg suffered 
a sunstroke. Returning to Switzerland he spent a year in 
recuperating and then went back to Zanzibar, but his 
health suffering in consequence and being advised by his 
physician that he must avoid a tropical climate for ten 
years at least, he again sailed for Switzerland. Soon 
afterwards he embarked for the United States, a country 
for which he had conceived a profound admiration, and 
after a brief stay in New York he visited New England, 
settling finally in Farmington, Maine, and eventually 
becoming a naturalized American citizen. Here he 
engaged in newspaper work, acting as Associated Press 
correspondent for northern Maine and as special writer 
for various periodicals. 

“ Curiously enough it was Printers’ Ink, a copy of which 
he picked up one day in a store in Farmington, which first 
directed his attention to the advertising field, and not long 
after becoming a student of the Little Schoolmaster he 
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began to write advertisements for the merchants of his 
town. Later he advertised in the classified columns of 
Printers’ Ink and secured business from all parts of the 
country. When, in 1895, Printers’ Ink conducted an 
ad.-writing contest he was one of the most persevering 
contestants and although the prize was finally awarded to 
another, Mr. Zingg’s work was conceded to be of a high 
order of merit, so much so that when five years later the 
George P. Rowell Advertising Agency inserted in Printers’ 
Ink a ‘blind’ ad. for an advertisement writer and Mr. 
Zingg among others answered it he was invited to come to 
New York. In January, 1900, he began work at 10 Spruce 
street as ‘general utility’ writer, preparing advertise- 
ments for the agency, Ripans Tabules and Rowell’s Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory. Eighteen months later, a phys- 
ical breakdown caused the retirement of the then 
managing editor of Printers’ Ink and Mr. Zingg was pro- 
moted to fill the vacancy, taking charge of the paper on 
an hour’s notice. 

“His work as editor of Printers’ Ink is too well known 
to readers of the Little Schoolmaster to call for eulogy or 





CHARLES J. ZINGG. 


comment. Of the man himself it may be truly said that 
he was honest and sincere, a faithful employee and a firm 
friend. 

“ Requiescat in pace.” 


ANDREW B. STEWART. 


A large number of printers, both employers and 
employees, will regret to learn of the death of Andrew B. 
Stewart, of the Whitlock Printing Press Manufacturing 
Company. On Saturday, July 7, while bathing in the surf 
at Wildwood, New Jersey, although a powerful swimmer 
and accustomed to surf bathing, he was suddenly over- 
come as he was leaving the water. Physicians and the 
life guards worked incessantly over him, but he died with- 
out regaining consciousness. Mr. Stewart’s business life 
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was devoted ‘entirely to printing or allied machinery. 
Born in New York city about fifty years ago, his early 
years were spent in the factory of R. Hoe & Co., where he 
learned the trade of machinist. For the last eleven or 
twelve years, with the exception of a short interval, he was 
an erector for the Whitlock Company. During this period 
his duties called him over a large area of this country, 




















ANDREW B. STEWART. 


Canada and the West Indies. His aptitude in his chosen 
field, his affable disposition and an always-ready fund of 
trade information won for him many friends in the craft, 
who had come to look upon him as a man of extended 
experience and one whom the anticipation of meeting was 
a pleasure. He was unmarried and a sister and two broth- 
ers survive him. 





TWOFOLD RETURNS. 

W. H. Mohr, a wealthy man living in Long Island City, 
Long Island, is credited with the following: 

“T tell you it pays well to advertise. I hung a valuable 
rug out my window to air a few days ago and somebody 
stole it. I put an advertisement in the local paper that the 
thief was known and he would save much trouble by 
returning the rug. When I opened the door to-day to take 
in the milk and the morning paper I found two large bun- 
dles awaiting me. One contained my own rug and the 
other contained another rug.” 





A NEw idea for a letter-head? You can find several 
of them in “ Specimens of Letter-heads, No. 2,” published 
by The Inland Printer Company. The price is 50 cents. 
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+ HORGAN. 


In this department, queries regarding process engraving will 
be recorded and answered. The experiences and suggestions 
of engravers and printers are solicited. Address, The Inland 
Printer Company, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available employees. Registra- 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. List furnished free. Specification blanks on request. 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 


REDUCING GLASSES, unmounted. 35 cents. 


PENROSE PROCESS YEAR-BOOK, 1905-6. $2.85 postpaid. 

THREE-COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY.— By A. von Hiibl. $3.60 postpaid. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By W. T. Wilkinson, revised and enlarged by 
Edward L. Wilson, New York. Cloth, $3. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By Carl Schraubstadter, Jr. Cloth, illustrated with 
numerous diagrams, and provided with a copious index. $3. 

DRAWING FOR REPRODUCTION.—-A practical handbook of drawing for mod- 
ern methods of reproduction, by Charles G. Harper. Cloth, $2.25. 

LEssons ON DECORATIVE DEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson, S. M. in the 
Birmingham Municipal School of Art. Elements, principles and practice of 
decoration. Cloth, $2. 

THE HALF-TONE PrRoceEss.— By Julius Verfasser. 
photoengraving in half-tone on zinc, copper and brass. 
entirely rewritten; fully illustrated; cloth, 292 pages; $2, postpaid. 

THEORY AND PRACTICE OF DEsIGN.— By Frank G. Jackson. Advanced 
text-book on decorative art; sequel to ‘‘ Lessons on Decorative Design ”’ ; 
explaining fundamental principles underlying the art of designing. $2.50. 

DRAWING FOR PRiINTERS.— By Ernest Knaufft, editor of The Art Student 
and director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts. A practical treatise 
on the art of designing and illustrating in connection with typography for 
the beginner as well as the more advanced student. Cloth, $2. 

PHOTOENGRAVING.— By H. Jenkins. Containing practical instructions for 
producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone, with chapter on 
the theory and practice of three-color work, by Frederic E. Ives and 
Stephen H. Horgan, the frontispieces being progressive proofs of one of the 
best exhibits of three-color work. The whole is richly illustrated, printed 
on highly enameled heavy paper, and bound in blue silk cloth, gold embossed ; 
new edition, revised and brought down to date; 200 pages. $2. 

PHOTOTRICHROMATIC PRINTING.— By C. G. Zander. To learn the first 
principles of three-color work there is no better book than Zander’s “* Photo- 
trichromatic Printing.”” The photoengraver or printer who attempts color- 
work without understanding the laws of color phenomena will waste much 
time and money. To supply this elementary knowledge is the purpose of 
Mr. Zander’s book, and it is done in a thorough manner without scientific 
complexity. Fifty pages, with color-plates and diagrams. Cloth, $1. 

Prior’s AUTOMATIC PHOTOSCALE.— For the use of printers, publishers 
and photoengravers, in determining proportions in process engraving. The 
scale shows at a glance any desired proportion of reduction or enlargement, 
as well as the number of square inches in the proposed cut. It consists of 
a transparent scale, 8 by 12 inches (divided into quarter-inch squares by 
horizontal and perpendicular lines), to which is attached a pivoted diagonal 
rule for accurately determining proportions. A very useful article for all 
making or using process cuts. $2. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF DEsIGN.— New ideas on an old subject. A book for 
designers, teachers and students. By Ernest A. Batchelder, Instructor in the 
Manual Arts, Throop Polytechnic Institute, Pasadena, California. This book 
has been designated as ‘“‘ the most helpful work yet published on elementary 
design.” It clearly defines the fundamental principles of design and pre- 
sents a series of problems leading from the composition of abstract lines and 
areas in black, white and tones of gray, to the more complex subject of 
nature in design, with helpful suggestions for the use of the naturalistic 
motif. There are over one hundred plates. Publtished by The Inland Printer 
Company, $3. 


EtcHING LITHOGRAPHIC DRAWING ON ZINC.—E. P. 
asks: ‘ What is the best method of preparing a line plate 
for etching, on receiving it from the lithographic artist, 
with the image drawn on it in thin lithographic ink?” 
Answer.— Process Work gives first prize to the following 
answer: ‘“ Commence by dabbing a sponge, saturated with 
a fresh solution of gum, on the surface of a plate; wipe 
nearly dry with a soft, clean rag, and finish off with a little 
heat. Wash away the image, using turps and a dry rag; 
then coat the plate with a solution of asphaltum. When 


A practical manual of 


Third edition, - 
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dry, develop plate with water, assisting gently with the 
sponge. When properly developed you will have, in place 
of the lithographic ink, a uniform coating of asphaltum, 
which will readily take a good body of etching ink, either 
by the rolling or rubbing-up method. Have your plate 
now inked up, dust over with dragon’s-blood or resin, and 
then burn in. If desired, any further retouching can now 
be done with asphaltum solution. The plate is now ready 
for etching.” 

MAKING EMBOSSING Diges.—W. A. Alderson, Toronto, 
Canada, writes: “ After a person takes a print or impres- 
sion of a zine etching, half-tone or electrotype, how will 
he go about to transfer same onto brass or steel? I want 
to make an embossing die of brass or steel and have the 
zine etching. The registration must be absolutely perfect.” 
Answer.— This question opens up one of the most dif- 
ficult problems in photoengraving. To do it without the 
aid of photography means that the counter must be cut by 
a die-sinker. This is the proper way to do it unless one is 
in the business of brass and steel die-making. Paragraphs 
on the subject of embossing dies have been printed in this 
department of THE INLAND PRINTER for January and 
May, 1899, and May and December, 1903, to which the 
reader is referred. Making transfers on zinc has been 
mentioned in this department during the present year, and 
one can get hints enough from them to make a transfer to 
brass or steel, as the method is the same as that used in 
transferring to zinc. See paragraph in this department 
titled, “ Etching Lithographic Drawing on Zinc.” 

Mr. GAMBLE IN CHICAGO.—Mr. William Gamble is giv- 
ing some of his impressions of America. Here are a few 
of the things he says of Chicago: ‘“ Chicago gives one the 
impression that it puts on no airs and makes no preten- 
sions to being other than the severely business-like city it 
is—as if its inhabitants were to say, ‘ We’re here for 
business, not to look pretty.’ Its main streets are 
immensely long and mathematically straight. The map of 
Chicago looks like an enlargement of a Levy screen. Nat- 
urally photoengraving establishments are laid out on the 
same scale of magnitude. The Barnes-Crosby Company 
about equally divides honors with Carl Hentschel, Ltd., 
London, for being the largest firm in the world. I found 
myself unable to decide which was the biggest, but if one 
judges by the amount of fair and square floorspace con- 
centrated in the heart of the city, the palm must be 
awarded to the Barnes-Crosby Company, and in the num- 
ber of employees they about equal those of ‘C. H.’ The 
firm is conducted on very progressive lines and is regarded 
by the other photoengravers with much the same jealousy 
as the Carl Hentschel Company in London. They are 
accused of price-cutting to make a big turnover; on that 


. I can express no opinion, but it may be suggested that a 


firm making a big turnover and operating economically, 
owing to large facilities, can afford to work cheaply and 
still make as good a profit as the firms that complain.” 
FreD E. Ives ON THREE-COLOR DIFFICULTIES.—Mr. Ives 
delivered a short, sharp talk recently before the Society of 
Chemical Industry, New York, on some of the little recog- 
nized difficulties connected with three-color reproduction. 
He reviewed briefly the early obstacles in the way. The 
unsatisfactory paper and inks and stubborn pressmen. He 
told of his troubles with printers who insisted that the red 
ink could not be too red or the blue ink too blue, the result 
being the purple shade that the earlier three-color half- 
tones possessed. Then these printers must print on soft 
paper as lithographers did. Color “would not take” on 
hard-surfaced paper. Ives contended for a glossy-surfaced 
paper and a hard tympan, but a pressman told him 
that printers were not going to give up all they had 
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learned for an upstart like himself. But, Ives said, his 
ideas have been adopted, even to the use of peacock-blue 
ink, without giving him any credit. When it came to the 
difficulties in the plate-making department he said he did 
not dare tell the whole truth. He used this hypothetical 
case instead: “A Corot landscape is received for repro- 
duction in three-color half-tone. I make a set of three- 
color record negatives of it, which are rejected by the 
engravers because I am not a member of the Photoengra- 
vers’ Union and can not make negatives. My assistant, 
who is a union man, makes a set which they say are all 
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and photoengraving, and he deserves a monument to his 
memory. 

Mr. GAMBLE VISITS A CHICAGO PHOTOENGRAVING CoM- 
PANY.—Mr. Gamble was very cordially received by the 
Barnes-Crosby Company and shown all over the establish- 
ment. Here are a few of his impressions: ‘“ The business 
offices are very fine, and certainly give one a very good 
first impression. Like so many American business offices, 
they are all open, the callers being only separated from 
the desk-room by a railing. To an Englishman this would 
seem to have many disadvantages, but Americans certainly 

find it the other way, and it certainly facil- 
aI itates business. The studios and workrooms 





















Annual Concert by the Choir 
of the Hammondale Avenue 


Methodist Episcopal Church, 
Monday, January 27, 1906, in the 
Church Auditorium, at eight p.m. 
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right. My negatives, by accident, are substituted and go 
through the printer’s hands. The etchings on copper are 
ill treated by the reétcher and when I remonstrate with 
him he retorts that the three-color result he has obtained 
by his manipulation is a blankety sight nearer nature than 
the blankety-blank Corot.” 

THE PATENT OFFICE GAZETTE.— The Commissioner of 
Patents, Frederick I. Allen, is entitled to a paragraph 
here. He has changed the method of produc- 





of the company are roomy, clean and well laid 
out. Making no notes during my visit, and 
writing now a year after, I do not call to 
mind any striking novelty. If there had 
been I should remember it. Therefore I 
would say that my general impression was 
that everything was severely practical and 
good, without being notable. The very large 
room devoted to the photography of com- 
mercial objects shows that the firm is doing 
a very large business in catalogue illustra- 
tions and commercial designing. They have 
a large staff of designers. This room is occa- 
sionally converted into the meeting-room of 
the Barnes-Crosby Institute, and lectures, 
concerts and dances are given. This shows 
the happy relations existing between the firm 
and its employees. The finishing department 
is full of machinery which is duplicated, and the case of 
routers quadrupled, to cope with the work and avoid any 
chance of a breakdown. It is interesting to note that the 
proprietor or principal shareholder in the company is, or 
was, a wealthy Chicago lady, Miss Crosby — another 
instance I was constantly meeting with in the States of 
the way in which the ladies dominate big business. I 
ought to mention that the Barnes-Crosby Company operate 























ing the printing of the Patent Office Gazette 
from a photolithographic process for type 
and cuts to machine composition for the text 
and zine etching for the cuts. Hercules, on 
any one of the seven big jobs he tackled, did 
not have the obstacles in his way that one 
meets in an endeavor to change a govern- 
ment method of procedure. The Patent Office 
handles all the newest inventions, and knows 
of them, for years sometimes, before they are 

made public, and still the record of these | 
newest inventions has been produced by a 
most antiquated process. The writer feels a 
special interest in the Patent Office Gazette, | 
as he was responsible for its appearance for | 
the six years it was printed by the Graphic 
Company, New York. The Gazette was orig- 
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inally printed from gelatin in Boston by the 
Osgood collotype process. The method then 
used was to set the text in large type, proofs of this type 
were pasted on a card with portions of proofs of the patent 
drawings so as to get an enlarged page of the Gazette. 
This method was used for preparing the copy for over 
thirty years until recently. This enlarged copy was 
reduced and reproduced by collotypy and later by photo- 
lithography, with the exception of a short period during 
Cleveland’s last term, when it was attempted to reproduce 
these pages by zinc etching. Now, at last, Mr. Allen has 
superseded the old-fogy methods by machine typesetting 








their shop day and night, having a separate night staff. 
This is quite characteristic of Chicago, many business firms 
being run the whole twenty-four hours.” 

WuatT HENRY OscaR KLEIN THINKS oF Us.—I had the 
pleasure of meeting Mr. Klein the day of his arrival in 
America and bid him “bon voyage” on his return. The 
ambition of his life had been gratified — to visit this coun- 
try —though it had cost him one-tenth of his weight. 
Among the things he said of us were these: We equaled 
any country in the quality of the colorwork we produced 
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and excelled them in quantity. Chicago led, he thought, 
in the quantity of uniformly good work, though they took 
a roundabout way to do it—the indirect method. There 
were in Chicago splendid “fine etchers” or “ stagers,” 
men with well-trained color judgment, which they got 
while lithographers. Fine colorwork was done in Phila- 
delphia, as also in New York. The influence of the Aus- 
trian, German and English technical schools was seen 
wherever colorwork 
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which, under modern reproductive processes, are entitled 
to protection.” The President was right; our modern 
reproductive processes are entitled to protection. Now 
this is what happened: Suggestions were invited from 
your body by the Librarian of Congress as to what pro- 
tection you needed, and you gentlemen know better than 
I what you asked for and what you obtained. The new 
copyright bill has been drawn as the result of suggestions 
’ from the _ various 
bodies interested, and 





was done here, as 
the best workmen 
were not native 
Americans. Tech- 


it is noticeable that 
the printers applied 
for protection and 
obtained it, as did 





nical schools were, 





he thought, our 
greatest need. Ives 


the lithographers 
and the _ photogra- 





he spoke of as the 
Edison of half-tone 
and colorwork, his 
Kromskop being a 
triumph. The late 


The Lake 


phers, but there is 
nothing in’ the bill 
protecting the proc- 
essworkers. Process- 
work can continue 





Mr. William Kurtz 
did much pioneer 
work in color plate- 
making. Mr. Klein 


Country 


to be made in any 
country and receive 
the protection of 
American copyright. 





said that he had the 
same trouble here he 
encountered in Lon- 
don to get ether good 
enough for collodion 
emulsion making. 
After experimenting 
with ether from 
eleven of the most 
highly recommended 
sources in this coun- 
try, he found the 
product of the 
Charles Cooper Com- 
pany, of Newark, to 
be the best for his 
use. The color inks 
made here are en- 
tirely satisfactory. 
The demand for col- 
orwork he found in- 





of Northern IlIli- 
nois and Southern 
Wisconsin 


On the Line of The 
Chicago & Wisconsin 
Railway 


If you gentlemen but 
had the statistics of 
the tons upon tons 
of postal-cards, for 
example, coming to 
this country annu- 
ally that are printed 
abroad and stamped 
with American copy- 
right, or if you but 
knew of the tons of 
engraved plates that 
are imported to illus- 
trate books and peri- 
odicals that have the 
type set in this coun- 
try, you would at 
least agree with the 
President that ‘many 
articles under mod- 
ern reproductive 








creasing and process- 
»sworkers everywhere 
were anxious to get 
instruction from him 
in the handling of 
collodion emulsion. 
His trip had been 





processes are en- 
titled to protection.’ 
The new copyright 
bill came near pass- 
ing at the last ses- 
sion of Congress and 
is expected to be 














railroaded through 





completely satisfac- 
tory and his only 
regret was that he 
was unable to make 
a longer visit with 





the short session in 
December. I have 
personally begun an 
attack upon the bill 








us. 

PROCESSWORK SHOULD BE PROTECTED IN THE NEW 
CoPyRIGHT BiLu.— The editor of this department was 
requested to let the National Association of photoengra- 
vers, in convention at Detroit, know something about the 
new copyright bill and its relation to the photoengraver. 
This is what he wrote, in part: “ President Roosevelt in 
his message to Congress last December expressed himself 
in this way: ‘Our copyright laws urgently need revision. 
They are imperfect in definition, confused and inconsistent 
in expression; they omit provision for many articles 


in its present form 
as it affects the newspapers, and expect to have it amended 
before its passage. If your association should decide to join 
with the newspapers in the demand for justice, there is no 
reason why you should not have your great and growing 
industry protected as well as the lithographers or the 
printers.” 





“ SPECIMENS OF LETTER-HEADS, No. 2,” is replete with 
ideas for the job-printer. It can be had of The Inland 
Printer Company for 50 cents. 


















BY O. F. BYXBEE. 
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Editors and publishers of newspapers ritici or 
notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring 
of subscriptions and advertisements, carrier systems, etc., are 
requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these 
subjects, to O. F. Byxbee, 1881 Magnolia avenue, Chicago. 


Workmen in every branch of the printing and allied trades are 
requested to file their names, addresses and qualifications on 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S list of available loyees. Regist 
tion fee, $1. Name remains on list and is sent to all inquirers 
for three months; privilege of renewal without further charge. 
Employers are invited to call upon us for competent help for any 
department. [ist furnished free. Specification blank t 








onr 
Enclose stamp when inquiring for list of available employees. 
Address, The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


The following list of books is given for the convenience of readers. 
Orders may be sent to The Inland Printer Company. 

CHALLEN’s LABoR-SAVING ReEcorps.—Advertising, subscription, job- 
printers’. 50 pages, flexible binding, $1; 100 pages, half roan, cloth sides, 
$2, and $1 extra for each additional 100 pages. 

THE SroneMan.— By C. W. Lee. Latest and most complete handbook 
on imposition; with full list of diagrams and schemes for hand and machine 
folds. Convenient pocket size. 155 pages, $1 postpaid. 

STARTING A PRINTING-OFFICE.— By R. C. Mallette and W. H. Jackson. 
A handbook for those about to establish themselves in the printing business 
and for those already established. Cloth, 90 pages, $1.50, postpaid. 

GAINING A CIRCULATION.—A book of 60 pages; not a treatise, but a 
compilation of more than five hundred practical ideas and suggestions from 
the experiences of publishers everywhere, briefly stated and classified for 
practical use; a valuable aid. Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 

ESTABLISHING A NEWSPAPER.— By O. F. Byxbee. Not only a handbook 
for the prospective publisher, but contains suggestions for the financial 
advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. Covers every phase of 
the starting and developing of a newspaper property. Cloth, 114 pages, 50 
cents. 

PERFECTION ADVERTISING RECoRD.—A new and compact book for keeping 
a record of advertising contracts and checking insertions, suitable for weekly 
and monthly publications. Each page will carry the account of an adver- 
tiser two years. 200 pages, 7 by 11 inches, printed on heavy ledger paper, 
substantially bound, $3.50, prepaid. 

PRACTICAL JOURNALISM.-— By Edwin L. Shuman, author of ‘ Steps Into 
Journalism.”” A book for young men and women who intend to be reporters 
and editors. It tells how a great paper is organized, how positions are 
secured, how reporters and editors do their work, and how to win promotion. 
There are chapters on running country papers, avoiding libel, women in 
journalism, and on the latest methods of big dailies. Covers the whole field 
of newspaper work, and tells just what the beginner wants to know. Cloth, 
12mo, $1.37, postpaid. 

THE Jeffersonville (Ind.) Reflector commemorated the 
Fourth of July by printing its edition in red and blue ink. 
The body of the paper was in blue, while the title and the 
second and fourth parts of its first-page display heads 
were in red. 

THE “Sixteenth Annual Number” of the Commercial 
Review, Portland, Oregon, is a particularly nice piece of 
work. The special cover is printed in black and medium 
yellow, with a light green tint for a background, making 
a very harmonious combination. 

ANOTHER big special edition comes from the press of 
Ware Brothers, Philadelphia—that of the Merchants’ 
Guide. It is a fine number, of nearly a hundred pages, 
printed on supercalendered paper, and containing half- 
tones on nearly every page. The work is marred by not 
using enameled stock — the character of the edition would 
have warranted this extra expense. 

UNIVERSITY courses in journalism frequently fail to 
conform to the real article as found in the hustling office 
of the big city daily, as theoretical instruction, no matter 
how practical may be its basis, fails to grasp that inde- 
scribable something about the air of a newspaper office and 
the requirements of the city desk which can only be under- 
stood by coming in actual contact with the practical side 
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of newspaper life. The University of Wisconsin has a 
new course in journalism, which is supplemented by prac- 
tical training, in which the student is required to report 
actual occurrences, from football games to political 
speeches, and from weddings to fires. This should prove 
the most valuable part of the instruction, as it approaches 
as near as is possible to actual journalistic training. 

SOMETHING unique in a special industrial edition was 
recently issued by the Reading (Pa.)} Telegram inasmuch 
as there were no paid write-ups. Reading’s industries and 
opportunities were reviewed in newspaper story form. Ten 
additional pages were issued, setting forth the many 
advantages of the city and describing its industries in an 
interesting and attractive manner. The upper half of the 
first page contains a panoramic view of Reading and a 
“Business Proclamation.” The lower half and all of the 
second page is devoted to facsimile signatures of the pro- 
fessional and business men of the city, closely written and 
endorsing the proclamation. The object of the edition is 
to attract people to Reading as a permanent residence, as 
there is great need of labor in all lines, and to still further 
aid the object arrangements were made to issue the supple- 
ment in connection with leading papers in nineteen cities 
in various parts of the country. Incidentally the edition 
commemorated the third anniversary of the present man- 
agement of the Telegram, which has pushed the paper 
rapidly to the front. 

NEWSPAPER CRITICISMS.— The following papers were 
received, marked “For Criticism,” and brief suggestions 
are made for their improvement: 

Braddock (Pa.) Journal.— You are not getting good results on your 
half-tones; the fault appears to be with the quality of ink used. 


Ardmore (Okla.) Democrat.— There are three kinds of dashes in your 
“* Personal’? department — they should be all alike or eliminated entirely ; 
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the latter would be better. You have certainly beaten them all for a first 
page with feature heads and panels and I reproduce it to show the possi- 
bilities along this line, although you have carried the idea about to the 
limit. 
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Mt. Vernon (Ohio) Democratic Banner.— Presswork is poor, both in 
color and impression. Plate matter columns are uneven at the top. 

Dassel (Minn.) Anchor.— Aside from bad places in the impression, 
which indicate that the blanket on your press is damaged, your paper is 
very creditable. 

Caldwell (Ohio) Republican Journal.— More care should be taken with 
the make-up of plate columns, getting them even at the top, and color is 
uneven. Your paper is unusually well filled with local news. 

Eaton (Colo.) Herald.— The Herald is a good example of the small- 
page weekly. It has four columns to the page and its advertising columns 
indicate prosperity. A page of this size makes print paper look out of 
place; it would be a great improvement to use supercalendered stock. 

Harriman (Tenn.) Record.—It is too bad to mar an otherwise good 
paper by “‘ sandwiching ” paid local items all through your first page, and 
medical readers between articles on the fifth. The latter contracts can be 
secured just as easily if you agree to run them at the bottom of columns. 


ANOTHER SUBSCRIPTION REcEIPT.— The following letter 
describes another form of subscription receipt, which is 
very simple and practical: 

Mr. O. F. Byxbee: 

Dear Sir,—After your notice of the Troy (Pa.) Gazette-Register’s sub- 

scription receipt, we concluded to submit ours—a different style from 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Ordered by 
Remarks 


For Subscription to the ELMER TIMES 
From 
Address 


any we have seen. We put these receipts in pads, yellow and white sheet 
alternately. The white receipt we give to subscribers who pay at the office, 
and the yellow carbon copy is placed on a hook file. Subscribers who pay 
by mail receive receipt on enclosed post-card, using that over the yellow 
receipt. In this way we keep a duplicate of every subscription receipt. 
Instead of entering each payment on our cash book we put each day’s 
total down. The duplicate receipts are all preserved in a filing case, 
home-made and indexed. Our mailing list is also corrected from these 
receipts. We have used stub receipt books and other plans, but this system, 
originated by our Mr. S. P. Foster, a few years since, is the most satis- 
factory we have used or seen. Respectfully, 
ELMER Times CoMPANY. 


One of the blanks is reproduced. The yellow and white 


blanks and the post-card, described in the above letter, are 
all printed alike. Besides these blanks the Times enclosed 
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two others which are also shown, being very necessary and 
simple forms for entering orders for change of address 
and new subscriptions where no payment is made. 

Goop Ap. CoMPOsITION.— Many compositors find the 
placing of a cut one of their most difficult problems, and 
as a result many ads. are thrown out of balance and lose 
their value through the lack of artistic merit. I am in 
receipt of a number of specimens from E. R. Adamson, of 
the Belleville (Wis.) Recorder, which show that he has 


FRED M. SCHLIMGEN, 


We have the largest stock of finished Granite and 
Marble Monuments in the State. Call and see what 
you buy and have it delivered promptly. 


135" All work done with pneumatic tools and ma- 
chine polishing. 


124 W. Main St. 
[adison, - 


No. 1. 


Opposite Court House. 
Wis. 


failed to grasp this important point, although otherwise 
his work is creditable. His two ads., Nos. 1 and 3, are 
shown together with similar ads., Nos. 2 and 4, set by 
Edward W. Jones, of Philadelphia, which show how this 
difficulty is best overcome by the use of panels. In No. 1 
there is a cut which does not fit into the ad. at all, while 
in No. 2 an awkward cut is made to balance perfectly. If 
the monument cut had been placed at the top of the ad., 
similar to No. 2, the balance of the matter could have been 
set below and it would have appeared to good advantage. 
No. 3 illustrates the same difficulty, while No. 4 suggests 
a remedy, although as far as display goes there is a good 
deal of sameness and too many caps. in the latter. No. 3 
could have been set in three panels, putting the head lines 
in a separate panel across the top, the cut in a second at 
the right, and the balance in a third at the left. No. 5 is 
a sample of ad. writing and display from George Wilfred 
Wright, of Elizabeth, New Jersey. While the arrange- 
ment is simple, it is effective. If the prices had been 
brought out a little stronger it would have been better. 


SECOND-CLASS postage will undoubtedly undergo some 
radical changes at the next session of Congress, or may go 
out of existence altogether. The commission appointed to 
consider the matter has organized and will hold hearings at 
which representatives of publishers will be given an oppor- 
tunity to present their views. The first of these will be 
held at the Holland House, New York, on October 1. While 
the attitude of the postoffice officials has at no time been 
antagonistic to the interests of the legitimate publisher — 
in fact, their rulings have been primarily directed to safe- 
guard his interests—yet there has been considerable 
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complaint that the lines were too stringently drawn. The 
existing laws do not cover the conditions of to-day and 
many of the most important questions are decided almost 
exclusively on “rulings” of officials. These conditions 
have led to many misunderstandings and have been the 
cause of no end of annoyance to the postmaster-general 
and their assistants. In view of this annoyance and the 
complications of the present system, even if properly safe- 
guarded by new and specific laws, a question has been 
created in the minds of the officials, if not a sentiment, in 
favor of abolishing the second-class rate entirely and 
placing all printed matter in a class similar to the present 
third class, at a rate somewhat higher than the ruling 
second class, but probably not exceeding eight cents a 
pound. Such a law will avoid all the trouble encountered 
by the officials, and unless the publishers can show the 
commission by strong arguments that it is advisable to 
maintain the present restrictions, it will unquestionably be 
inclined to favor a less complicated system. Such a course 
has the added inducement in its favor that it does away 
with the carrying of mail at a loss and will place the post- 
office department on a paying basis. The reasons which 























You Don’t Have to Stop 


to adjust any fine mechanism before closing the Lewis 
Vulcanizer. Simply put on the Cap, engage the Bar 
and Bolt, give the nut a few turns and it is steam tight. 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 
according to size 

Equipped with Lewis Graduated Gas Regulator and 
Time Regulator it does its work without causing the 
operator the slightest anxiety. You light the gas, the 
Gas Regulator cuts down the flame and holds it where 
desired, while the Time Regulator shuts off the gas at 
completion of vulcanization. 


Gas and Time Regulator, $8.50 additional. 
Catalogue “C” tells about Vulcanizers. 


Buffalo Dental Mfg. Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y.; U.S. A. 
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have been advanced in the past for granting special mail 


privileges to publishers must be strongly emphasized to - 


the members of the commission in order to have weight, as 
these reasons are already familiar to them. It will do no 
good to recite the many trying incidents of annoyance 
suffered because of rulings which at times, to the indi- 
vidual publisher at least, have seemed unnecessarily harsh, 
as this will only tend toward abolishing the rate. The 
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main effort will be to retain the second-class rate; the 
secondary work to formulate laws that will overcome past 
and present difficulties. Newspaper publishers are not 
taking the interest they should in the matter. It will not 
be possible for the individual publisher to appear before 
the commission, as the hearings are open to the representa- 
tives of publishers only. It is therefore all the more 
important that every publisher should connect himself with 
his State press association, or with some other organiza- 
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tion of like purpose, and lend his presence at all meetings 
and all other possible aid to the movement toward placing 
our side of the case rightly before the commission and 
before Congress. So far, no one has attempted to forecast 
the effect of an increase in rate on second-class matter to, 
say, four cents a pound and the removal of all restrictions 
as to paid subscribers. All will admit, however, that sub- 
scription rates must be advanced to cover a four hundred 
per cent increase in rates, and that the subscriber must 
“pay the freight.” What will be the effect upon present 
competition between the legitimate publisher who expects 
to get a profit on his subscription list and the house organ 
or the mail-order journal whose “subscription list” is a 
mere subterfuge? Even at eight cents a pound house 
organs are circulated to a considerable extent; at four 
cents there would be more and better journals of this char- 
acter. The mail-order journal would undoubtedly abandon 
all pretense to a subscription list (which would materially 
reduce its running expenses), increase its advertising rates 
slightly, and the trick is done. It will be extremely hard 
for the newspaper publisher to turn his paper into a mail- 
order journal; it will be equally hard for him to maintain 
circulation at a largely increased rate, and with a reduced 
list of subscribers he will find it difficult to maintain his 
volume of advertising. These questions will be discussed 
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and acted upon at the meetings of. organized publishers, 
and considering what is at stake there should be full 
attendance at every gathering. 

AD.-SETTING CONTEST No. 20.— On August 1, just two 
weeks before the close of Contest No. 20, there was every 
indication of a good-sized list of ads. The change made, 
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allowing the compositor to form his own copy, is proving 
very interesting and the result will be of great help to the 
contestants, at least. It will be impossible to publish the 
result before November, but the winners of the contest 
will be notified about September 15. 





A ** FAT TAKE.”’ 


I received the May, June and July issues of THE 
INLAND PRINTER and only regret that I did not subscribe 
years ago. It is an invaluable book and better than a 
“fat take,’ with several thousand 
pick-ups, to any printer who is dis- 
posed to quit shoeing horses and 
get out of the blacksmith business. 
The great trouble with the majority 
of our printers (so-called) these 
days is that they are disposed to 
watch the clock much closer than 
they study their business, and, like 
the country hotelkeeper, who knows 
how to charge $2 per day but who 
don’t know what to give for it, the 
average printer is disposed to 
charge the “regular” price but 
give very irregular service. I am 
particularly interested in your arti- 
cles on making estimates, and ex- 
pect to get enough good out of that 
department alone to “get back” 
my $3—and then some more. I 
have a very small and incomplete 
shop and a very large and complete 
expense and I take the greatest 
pleasure in making the office turn 
out work above any expectations 
from such an office. To do this I 
have to resort to expedients, and, 
now that I have THE INLAND 
PRINTER to “ help me think,” I can almost if not fully reach 
my ambition.— P. W. Roane, Sweetwater, Texas. 
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Tf this finegsweather 
continues you may 
not need an umbrella; 
but who can tell? 
April showers come 
when least expected, 
and to avoid spoiling 
that new suit or hat, 
better make a pur- 
chase now from our 
stock 


For Easter. 


Fine Silk Umbrellas for 
ladies or gentlemen, steel 
frame and rod,‘ beautiful 
handles in pearl and nat- 
ural wood, $2.50 to $5. 

Finely made Umbrellas 
of silk and lisle thread, 
and silk and linen, from 
$1.50 to $4. 

Stylish line of Canes 
and Walking Sticks, finest 
woods, handsomely trim- 
med. Fifty, Two-fifty 
and up. 
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It is what we THINK and what we Do that make us 
what we ARE.— Elbert Hubbard. 


6-7 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, booklets 
and specimens of printing sent for criticism. Literature sub- 
mitted for this purpose should be marked ‘‘ For Criticism,’’ and 
directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 

Postage on packages containing specimens must be fully pre- 
paid. Letters positively must not be included in packages of 

i 1 letter postage is pl d on the entire package. 








CoMMERCIAL printing from Charles Bardin, with J. W. Roberts & Son, 
Tampa, Florida, is original and the designs are pleasing. 

W. Wituiamson, Chicago.— Your work is very neat and attractive and 
shows an appreciation of modest typography and discrimination in the use 
of color. 

Tennessee.— The letter-head 
The envelope, how- 


McQuippy Printine Company, Nashville, 
design is novel and presents an attractive appearance. 
ever, is rather overdone in ornamentation. 

SpeciMeNs from R. Lee Sharpe, Carrollton, Georgia, are original in 
design and well executed. Among the late products of his plant a mailing 
card advertising his own business is the most striking. 

CHARLES H. SmitH, Rensselaer, Indiana.— A little more attention to 
the joining and make-ready of rules would result in a decided improvement 
in the appearance of your work. The advertisements are very creditable. 

THE productions of D. Gustafson, Red Wing, Minnesota, invariably con- 
tain much that is beautiful and interesting to the lovers of fine printing. 
The latest is an artistic booklet of some forty pages, entitled ‘“‘ A Cruise 


From Red Wing, Minnesota, 
to Nassau, Bahamas 


On “The Wacoutah” 


A 70-foot Power Macht. A True Record of the Cruise with 
Bts Pleasures and Trials as They 
Actually Were 


to the Bahamas,” beautifully printed on deckle-edge stock, with the half- 
tone illustrations on enameled stock and inserted. The title-page, a repro- 
duction of which is shown, is in two colors, the type matter being in black 
and the border and ornament in a blue-green tint. With the exception of 
the possible criticism that the lower group of lines is rather heavy for the 
page as a whole, this forms a rich and handsome title. The booklet was 
printed in the office of the Red Wing Printing Company. 

C. H. FLewe.uine, St. John, N. B.— Your specimens show a tendency 
toward the use of larger sizes of type than is necessary to good display, 
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especially in some of the date-lines. More care should have been given the 
make-ready of the half-tone on the hotel letter-head. 

SPecIMENS of commercial printing from W. J. Hedden, New Albany, 
Indiana, are very attractive. The discriminating use of tint-blocks and 
colors has much to do with placing his printing in the ‘“‘ out-of-the-ordi- 
nary” class. 

J. H. Macapam, Anderson, Indiana.— Your specimens show much origi- 
nality in design and discrimination in the use of color. The cover pages are 
very good, as is also the letter-head for the Bulletin Printing and Manu- 
facturing Company. 

A PACKAGE of commercial specimens from The Jefferson Printery, St. 
Louis, Missouri, contains many artistic typographical designs. The work 
consists of everything in the commercial line. The mechanical details are 
carefully considered and the specimens as a whole are of a high order. The 
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using one series of type, a parallel rule around the page, and possibly a 
small ornament beneath the upper group of reading matter. 

SpeciMens of commercial printing from The Hillsboro Journal, Hills- 
boro, Illinois, show a marked improvement over the work formerly turned 
out by this firm. The typography, presswork and use of color are all cred- 
itable and the work presents an attractive appearance. 

H. Cnay Earue, Dallas, Texas.— The specimens are good examples of 
typographical modesty, a feature too often overlooked in the modern search 
for something ‘ original.’? There is a directness and stability in this style 
of work which is lacking in much of the freak printing now being turned 
out. 

AN attractive millinery booklet is issued by D. B. Fisk & Co. Chicago. 
The text and illustrations are in black, with marginal cuts and heading in a 


green tint, on white coated paper. The cover is printed in delicate tints 
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reproduction of business cards shown herewith illustrates the class of work 
which this firm produces. 

HAMPSHIRE ART Press, Keene, New Hampshire.— The booklet is an 
exceptionally artistic specimen — well written, well designed, well printed, 
and, above all, an excellent color combination. It will undoubtedly be a 
profitable investment. 

SpEcIMENS received from the London Advertiser job department, London, 
Ontario, are carefully composed and well printed, the only exception being 
the firm letter-head, which is rather confusing owing to an excess of orna- 
mentation and letter-spacing. 

Rosert C. Jorpan, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The arrangement of the booklet 
cover is very good. A slight reduction in the length of the line containing 
the firm name would result in an improvement, as would also a trifle more 
white space above the first line. 

Resort ” is the title of an attractive folder 
illustrated with numerous 


“CHicaGo AS A SUMMER 
issued by the Rock Island Frisco Lines. It is 
views of Chicago’s attractions and presents the city’s inducements to the 
tourist in an entertaining manner. 

P. LIEBERMAN, New York City, N. ¥Y.— The cover-pages submitted are 
entirely too decorative for work of this class. Plain, modest typographical 
effects are preferable in this case, and even though you wish to ornament 
the page care should be taken in the selection of the borders to be used. 
the two — series of type would have 
very more simple arrangement, 


most, 
much. Try a 


The use of one—or, at 


improved the appearance 
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at Entrance fo 


Dung Room 


BLANKE-WENNEKER 
CANDY COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 


on cream-colored deckle-edge stock, the whole presenting a neat appear- 
ance. 


G. A. Hartow, Truro, Nova Scotia.— A noticeable feature in many of 
your commercial specimens is the use of large sizes of type for date-lines. 
As a general thing, twelve-point lower-case or ten-point caps of the series 
used is sufficiently large for these lines. The type used on the bill-head for 
J. A. Fulton is entirely too large. 

A PROGRAM of an excursion of the employees of the Stovel Company, 
Winnipeg, Canada, on July 14, is an interesting piece of printing. It 
is in two colors and contains many excellent illustrations of the excursion 
of last year. The decorations for the pages were drawn expressly for this 
program and are very appropriate and suggestive. 

C. WENDLANDT, Cincinnati, Ohio.— The specimen is entirely too deco- 
rative. If you feel the necessity for this amount of ornamentation, either 
subordinate it by printing it in a tint or use a heavier type-face for the 
reading matter. As it now stands, the purpose for which it was printed is 
entirely overshadowed by the rules and ornaments. 


A GRrovuv of four department catalogues from the Columbian Hardware 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, shows much that is original and unique. A 
““Hand Book of Joist Hangers for Architects” is printed throughout from 
zinc plates made from drawings in architects’ lettering, the illustrations 
being imitations — real clever ones— of blue-prints. The cover shows a 
novel effect, the printing being on a small panel of white paper, which is 
tipped on the colored stock and then the whole cover is pebbled, close 
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examination being necessary to disclose the fact that it is not a panel 
printed in white ink. The other booklets are all well printed in two colors, 
with embossed covers. 

P. B. Cowpry, Oakland, California.— Your contention in regard to the 
spacing on the letter-head is quite correct. The use of more white space 
between the lines in question could in no way be an improvement. On the 
contrary it would cause confusion as to what the address stood for. 

A CATALOGUE of the Haynes automobiles, printed by The Caxton Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, is an exceptionally handsome specimen. The body 
of the catalogue is printed in black and brown, the text being in brown 
and the illustrations in black. The typography, presswork and engraving, 
all by the same firm, are excellent examples of high-grade catalogue making. 

Frep Doig, St. John, N. B.—Some of your commercial work shows a 
tendency toward the use of too many type-faces in the same specimen. 
The bill-head for Harold Climo is an example of this, no less than five dif- 
ferent series being used, embracing script, italic text and roman. The 
letter-head for W. G. McGinley is artistic, both in arrangement and the 
use of color. 

Tue ‘“ Fort Wayne Year Book,” from the press of the Archer Printing 
Company, Fort Wayne, Indiana, is an excellent specimen of printing. It 
is a book of some 130 pages, 8 by 11 inches in size, and printed in black 
and orange, the border around each page being in the latter color. A large 
pumber of half-tone illustrations are distributed throughout the book, and 
they are, without exception, excellently printed. The typography is quite 
in keeping with the presswork, and the whole forms an interesting example 
of high-class printing. 

A REPRODUCTION is shown herewith of an artistic catalogue page from 
a catalogue of the Pittsburg Hardware and Home Supply Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pennsylvania. The original is 10 by 11 inches in size and is printed 
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in photo-brown and red on light-brown stock. It is an excellent piece of 
work and reflects great credit on its producers — The Pitts Photoengraving 
Company, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Tue Oriole Printery, Clifton Forge, Virginia.— Your work shows origi- 
nality in typography, but the colors used are striking rather than beautiful. 
While these strong color effects are correct and proper in window cards and 
posters for billboards — where they are read from a distance — commercial 
stationery, which is read at short range, demands the more delicate shades 
and tints in order that the effect on the eye may be pleasing. 


THE possibilities of a printing-press are well shown in a specimen sent 
out by the C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company. The sheet, 42 by 60 inches, 
solid half-tone illustrations, was printed on a 45 by 62 Cottrell press at a 
speed of 1,620 impressions per hour. This speed was maintained for ten 
days’ continual running, which is a remarkable output, considering the 
quality of the printing. The specimen clearly demonstrates the wonderful 
rigidity of impression and the excellent distribution claimed by the Cottrell 
Company. 

THE productions of The Matthews-Northrup Works, Buffalo, New York, 
the touch of the artistic which is needed in modern 


invariably contain 
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printing to place it in the highest class. Not only is this art element 
present, but in addition the mechanical details are neither overlooked nor 
slighted. Among the late specimens from this firm the most prominent is a 
booklet for the national convention of wholesale grocers, the cover of which 
is embossed in gold and blank on gray-green stock. The text of the booklet 
is printed in green, with the illustrations in black. An illustrated descrip- 
tion of the Taj Mahal at Agra, India, is an excellent bit of presswork. Sev- 
eral other booklets and folders complete the group of specimens, all being of 
the standard usually reached by the work of this firm. 

As AN illustration of the use of an excess of ornamentation, the accom- 
panying program title-page from The Cloister Press, Chicago, is shown. 
The original is in black and gold, the outer rule, monogram, ornaments on 
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THe Cloteter Press, MMDCIV Calumet Avenue 


pedestals, ornament under the word “school”? and imprint being bronzed. 
The reading matter, in which, including the monogram, four different type- 
faces are used, is only found after one’s eyes become accustomed to the 
tangled mass of decoration. This idea of the use of ornamentation is similar 
to the framing of a small picture in a frame so large and expensive that one 
does not think of the picture at all, but sees only the frame. Even though 
the design were beautiful the practical features of printing should not be 
subordinated to such an extent as is done in this case. 


THE accompanying reproduction shows one of the most artistic announce- 
ments that has reached this department in some time. The original is in 
four colors on gray cover-stock and was printed by Feyl Brothers, Berlin, 
Germany. 
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Y SKI INET 

THE current number of Letters, the magazine of cor- 
respondence salesmanship, published by the H. M. Van 
Hoesen Company, Chicago, contains much of interest for 
the advertiser —and this includes the successful printer. 
The articles on business-bringing letters and follow-up 
letters are entertainingly written and cover the ground 
thoroughly. Judging from the dulness and stupidity of 
the average form letter, this magazine is correct in its 
anticipation of filling a “long-felt want.” 


A REPRODUCTION is shown herewith of the third number 
in a series of calendars being issued by the George H. Ellis 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts. The original is in 
green, blue, red and gold, with the portrait printed in two 
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shades of brown on white stock and tipped on. The design- 
ing and printing are of the highest order and the result 
is an exceptionally beautiful piece of work. 


Office Topics, the house organ of The Baker Printing 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, is an attractive publica- 
tion, well written, well printed, and should prove success- 
ful in business-bringing. 

THREE booklets — “ Which Printer? ” “ About Us,” and 
“ The Illustrated Catalogue,” recently issued by The Boat- 
wright Press, Danville, Virginia, are good specimens of 
advertising for printers. They are well written, well 


designed, and the typography, presswork and colors are 
good. They should prove very effective. 


THE accompanying reproduction is self-explanatory. 
It is the third page of a four-page announcement, issued 
by the Robert L. Stillson Company, New York. The origi- 


UPLIFTING 
THE FISH 


RUE to its tradi- 
tions, the Stillson 
Shop reserves the 
first Saturday in 
August for the 
noble purpose of 
uplifting the fish. 
If interested, take notice that 
August fourth is dedicated to this 
worthy cause. The Dyxie is the 
boat, the ocean the place, and 
Stillson, as usual, supplies the bait. 
It’s fine bait, and like our adver- 
tising bait is simply irresistible. 
The fish we uplift have character 
—due to the St//son Style. @© Just 
a touch of this style to your print- 
ing, then go fishing—it’s easy. 


nal is printed in three colors — black, orange and yellow- 
green — and is an attractive bit of work. 


THE following excellent argument is found in the July 
number of Profitable Printing, the house organ of The 
Statesman Printing and Publishing Company, Marshall, 
Michigan: 

The man who never sees you has nothing to judge you by but the things 
which represent you—your stationery, booklets, catalogues and other 
printed matter. 

Have you ever thought about it in this way? 

Suppose you make up a collection of your printed matter and try to 
put yourself in the position of the man who never sees you. 

What would be the result? 

We print your supplies so that the impression on “the man at the 
other end”? is even stronger than a personal visit. Try us. 

“INKLINGS ” is the suggestive title of a unique booklet 
issued by Philip Ruxton. It is gotten up in the form of an 
illustrated description of the different processes in the 
manufacture of Ruxton’s inks, and in order to show these 
inks to the best advantage each page is printed in a dif- 
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ferent combination of colors. The note of explanation 
regarding this manner of printing the booklet is interest- 
ing. A portion of it follows: 


Each page, you see, has a different make-up and is printed in a differ- 
ent color combination. None of the make-ups and none of the combinations 
are bad; so if you or one of your customers like any of them, it is safe 
for you to take it— if you buy the ink from Ruxton. 

The printers hint to me that they fear the book as a whole lacks 
“repose.” But I don’t care whether they like it or not. They have 
charged me for the injury to their feelings and to their reputation and for 
everything else they can think of. They are very complete in charging. 


REPRODUCTIONS are shown herewith of two of a series 
of mailing cards used by the E. A. Holmes Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. The originals are 6 by 7% inches in 
size and are printed in colors, the one containing the cut 
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of the press being in red, yellow and black and the other 
in red and black. As cards designed to appeal to the 
printer they are exceptionally good, both illustrations and 
reading matter being particularly appropriate. 

Mucu of the advertising put forth by printers centers 
around the fact that they are equipped with the latest 
material and machinery, and, in consequence, are prepared 
to handle the finest class of work in the most modern man- 
ner. This information is conveyed to the prospective cus- 
tomer in many instances in the form of booklets and 
circulars, which, while they may have been produced under 
the most favorable circumstances as far as material is 
concerned, lack the careful attention and regard for detail 
in evidence in the really good printing. Fine presses, new 
type, the best of inks and the most modern equipment do 
not constitute good printing, and the purchaser thereof is 
far more interested in the appearance of his work than he 
is in the methods by which it is produced. When a man 
buys shoes, for instance, he is not particularly interested 
in whether the factory which makes them is equipped with 
the latest facilities or whether it turns out ten pairs of 
shoes a day or ten hundred. The points of vital interest to 
him are the price, appearance and wearing qualities. The 
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same thing is true of printing, and no matter how con- 
vincing your argument about exceptional facilities and 
experience may be, unless conveyed in an attractive man- 
ner it is a direct contradiction to your statement. The 
specimen sheets sent by the typefoundries could well be 
taken as models for advertising by many printers. They 
are not devoted entirely to long-drawn-out arguments as 
to the superiority of the type in question. All the talk in 
the world would not sell a series of type to a printer unless 
he saw specimens of that type arranged in an attractive 
manner. For the same reason an exhaustive statement 
of your ability will not brand you as the best printer in 
town unless you “ make good.” And this applies to all the 
details of printing. The fact that you have conceived an 





intricate rule and panel design or an elaborate color 
scheme does not console the customer for the fact that pos- 
sibly the rules do not join or the spaces have worked up 
in the lines. The only way to convince the public that you 
can do the best printing in the town is by doing it, and by 
all means commence with the booklet or circular which 
announces the fact. Dispense with some of the argument 
if necessary and put the time and effort thus saved into a 
careful attention to the mechanical details. 

THE first number of Pulman’s Impressions, a house 
magazine issued by G. Pulman & Sons, Ltd., London, Eng- 
land, has reached this department, and proves a very inter- 
esting and creditable advertisement for its promoters. No 
expense has been spared in its production, the typography, 
illustrations and presswork being of the very best. The 
text is printed on antique paper while the advertisements 
and illustrations are printed on India tint. Several colored 
productions mounted on dark cover-stock are interesting 
features. A department devoted to the answering of ques- 
tions concerning type, paper, ink, processes — in fact, any- 
thing in relation to printing — will be one of the many 
attractions and should prove popular though printers con- 
tend that it is poor business to tell the customer too much. 
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C. W. H. CARTER, manufacturer of all grades and kinds 
of printing inks, etc., New York city, has removed to No. 
8 Ferry street. 

A HANDSOME sample book of their new Sylvan Covers 
has been received from the Kalamazoo Paper Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

THE printers of the South will doubtless be glad to 
hear that the Buckie Printers’ Roller Company, of Chi- 
cago and St. Paul, will open an up-to-date roller plant in 
Atlanta, Georgia, September 1. 

“THE biggest printing year New York has ever seen ” 
is anticipated by the members of the New York Typothete, 
the advertisement of which appears on another page calling 
for non-union operatives of all kinds. 

THE Manz Engraving Company, Chicago, has bought 
from Mrs. Harriet L. Sulzer and others the northeast 
corner of East Ravenswood Park and Irving Park boule- 
vard for $16,000. A plant to cost $125,000 will be built. 

His many printer friends will be glad to hear that Ed. 
S. Ralph, who formerly conducted the Job Composition 
Department in THE INLAND PRINTER, is the very success- 
ful advertising manager of the American Seeding Machine 
Company, a $5,000,000 corporation in Springfield, Ohio, 
the leading concern in its line on earth. 

THE J. L. Morrison Company, of New York, makers of 
“ Perfection ” wire-stitching machines, have now estab- 
lished a western branch of their business at 354 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. This 
branch is under the 
management of Mr. 
Frederick C. Crofts, 
and it is the inten- 
tion that all business 
of the company west 
of this point shall 
be under his direc- 
tion. A full line of 
machines will be car- 
ried in stock as well 
as duplicate parts 
for all sizes of ma- 
chines, wire, etc. Mr. 
Crofts has been with 
this company for 
over fifteen years 
and is thoroughly 
familiar with the 
needs of the trade 
generally throughout 
the country, having 
traveled extensively 
in connection with his business. He was in charge of the 
Morrison company’s exhibits at the Pan American and 
Louisiana Purchase Expositions, the “ Perfection ” stitcher 
being awarded the gold medal at St. Louis. 


Mr. KLEIN’s visit to the United States has been alto- 
gether too short to permit his friends seeing him as much 
as they desired. His first visit to America was replete 
with American strenuosity, divided among the principal 
cities, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo and Boston. 


FREDERICK C. CROFTS. 


The mission:of Mr. Klein related to collodion emulsion 
work, in which field he has done much research in his 
laboratory at 109 Farringdon Road, London, with Messrs. 
Penrose & Co. Contrary to a misconception as to the dele- 
terious effects of American water and climatic conditions, 
Mr. Klein has found that the difficulties existing in the 
use of collodion emulsion prior to the introduction of 
U. P. M. special emulsion were due to the use of impure 
solvents; excess of water in solvents; impurity in water 
supply and chemicals. Mr. Klein’s short stay has been 
very successful. He has reproduced some very difficult 


subjects, using a Penrose 1906 camera and Winfield 


MR. HENRY 0. KLEIN. 
Photo by Palmer. 


enclosed are lamp at 220 volts with treble-colored orange 
flame carbons. Ideal darkroom construction and condi- 
tions were exemplified by white glazed paper on the walls, 
oilcloth on the floor, absence of unnecessary shelves — 
nothing to harbor dust — porcelain sink and Penrose safety 
lights. Mr. Klein says, referring to previous difficulties in 
operating collodion emulsion: ‘ No blame can be attached 
to the operators, who are as intelligent a body of men I 
ever had the pleasure to instruct.” If less “ makeshift ” 
were used in the equipment of darkrooms, etc., many of the 
difficulties that have been encountered in the past would 
be eliminated, as a matter of course. The American Color- 
type Company, of Chicago, received special instructions on 
their own premises for two weeks, and Mr. Lau, the pro- 
gressive manager, who was to a large degree instrumental 
in having Mr. Klein visit this country, expressed himself 
as being well pleased with the work done. At Boston, spe- 
cial preparations have been made to manufacture the emul- 
sion and sensitizers by the United Printing Machinery 
Company. It is a pleasure to record the fact that Mr. 
Klein was so well pleased with his first American expe- 
rience that he seriously contemplates another visit next 
year, even though some American customs and usages 
caused him no small amount of humorous perplexity and 
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confusion when he first arrived. It is not generally known 
that to Mr. Klein belongs the honor of having made the 
first superior trichromatic carbon-print reproductions. At 
the beginning of the year the British Journal of Photog- 
raphy instituted an exhibition of pure color photography, 
and Mr. Klein was requested to exhibit his natural color 
carbon specimens made with films of the Rotary Photo- 
graphic Company. This special exhibit was kept intact on 
account of its historical value, and the Royal Photographic 
Society of Great Britain, of which Mr. Klein is a fellow, 
desired it as a permanent exhibit because they were the 
first satisfactory color photographs shown. Mr. Klein, in 
an article in the September number of the British Journal 
of Photography for 1905, anticipated the introduction of 
special studios for color portrait photography. Such stu- 
dios have recently been opened in London and Berlin, thus 
placing the author in the realm of prophets, being one, 
however, who is honored both in his own and adopted coun- 
try and whose personality is highly prized by a fellow 
collaborator with him in London. 


HERMAN C. LAMMERS and J. Lenhart Shilling have sev- 
ered their connection with the Binner-Wells Company and 





HERMAN C. LAMMERS, PRESIDENT. 


have established themselves as the Lammers-Shilling Com- 
pany, artists, designers, engravers and printed specialties. 
The studios are on the fifteenth floor of the Heyworth 
building, a new eighteen-story structure on the corner of 
Madison street and Wabash avenue, Chicago. Mr. Lam- 
mers, the president of the new concern, has had wide expe- 
rience in all the details of art work covering a period of 
twenty years. Mr. Shilling, secretary and treasurer, has 
an enviable record in the practical details of platemaking, 
and many of the aids to perfect work now generally used 
were first introduced to the trade by him. The new com- 
pany will confine its efforts exclusively to the line of 
making artistic creations and will have no printing-office 
adjunct. 


THE partnership between S. B. W. Gay, A. F. Bird 
and J. S. Hamilton (trading as Gay & Bird), publishers, 
booksellers, and importers of American books and periodi- 
cals, of 22 Bedford street, Strand, London, has been dis- 
solved. Mr. Gay is taking over the publications of the 
firm and will continue the publishing branch of the busi- 
ness under the old style of Gay & Bird at new premises, 12 
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and 13 Henrietta street, Strand. Mr. Bird, under whose 
personal supervision the importation of American books 
and periodicals and the general American book agency has 
hitherto been conducted, will continue this branch of the 
business at the present address, 22 Bedford street, Strand. 
Mr. Hamilton retires. 


ACCORDING to the United States census figures, the out- 
put of the printing business in 1905 in the city of Chicago 
totaled over $48,000,000. To reach the houses who do this 
business there is no medium like THE INLAND PRINTER, 
which, while the most carefully read trade paper every- 
where, is most popular of all at home. 


R. LEE SHARPE, printer, of Carrollton, Georgia, con- 
templates opening a stationery and office supply store in 
connection with his printing business, and requests print- 
ers who have had experience in this line to write him 
whether the proposition is a feasible one. He offers to 
reciprocate with other valuable information. 


THE Anderson-Van Etten Folding Machine Company, 
Jackson Centre, Ohio, is a coming concern. Their Mr. 
Van Etten is a well-known folder expert, having held 





J. LENHART SHILLING, SECRETARY AND TREASURER. 


responsible positions at the head of the mechanical depart- 
ments of the Brown Folding Machine Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, and the Eclipse Folding Machine Company, 
Sidney, Ohio, before joining in the new enterprise. They 
make machines for both job-printers and newspapers. 

VOORHEES & Co., who make a specialty of bank adver- 
tising, with offices at 116 Nassau street, New York, are 
preparing and placing an attractive line of copy in news- 
papers and magazines for banking institutions throughout 
the United States. H. Russell Voorhees, one of the part- 
ners in the firm, has just returned from a three months’ 
business trip through the States of Ohio, Indiana, [Illinois 
and Wisconsin, and expects to sail for Europe in the inter- 
est of Voorhees & Co. early in August. 

THE Hoag Rapid Press Company, a California cor- 
poration, which has been developing the Hoag job-printing 
press in Hartford, Connecticut, has selected that city as 
its permanent location, on account of the superior mechan- 
ical facilities of its factories. The features of the new 
Hoag press are rapidity of action, its inking arrangements, 
its feeder attachment and its accuracy of adjustment. Its 
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officers are: President, J. A. Morrow; manager, E. J. F. 
Rea; secretary, J. C. Niggle. The press has been brought 
to a stage of perfection which justifies the officers of the 
company putting it on the market, and ten presses after 
the model of the one now in operation are to be built at 
once and the manufacture of these presses will be pushed 
rapidly. It is probable that a factory for the construc- 
tion of the presses will be erected in Hartford in the near 
future. 


THE Beckwith Company, of Norwich, Connecticut, 
manufacturers of art calendars and advertising specialties, 
has been incorporated under the same title, with an author- 
ized capital of $25,000. The officers of the new concern 
are: Ansel A. Beckwith, president; Charles Palmer Pot- 
ter, treasurer; Ansel E. Beckwith, secretary and general 
manager. The line of art calendars produced by this com- 
pany is widely and favorably known and it is the intention 
of the new management to greatly increase the scope and 
quality of their business. 


ONE of those agreeable occasions, when the cares of 
business are laid aside and felicitations of friends are 
offered at the hospitable board, was celebrated on August 
1, when Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Boyle assembled their friends 
on the occasion of their twenty-fifth wedding anniversary. 
Mr. Boyle is widely known in the printing trades, and is a 
director of The Henry O. Shepard Company. His friends 
came in such numbers that a few badges would have given 
the surroundings all the similitude of a convention, and 
many handsome and useful gifts gave substantial assur- 
ance of the good will of the guests. The reception was a 
distinguished success. Mr. and Mrs. Boyle have numerous 
hostages to fortune, and the many editions present proved 
that in large assemblies the genial host and hostess must 
always feel at home. 


THE Litchfield Daily News and Weekly Monitor, the 
oldest daily and weekly papers in Montgomery county, 
Illinois, have been purchased by a company of well known 
and wealthy business men, composed of C. E. Morgan, 
cashier of the Litchfield Bank & Trust Company; A. R. 
Stansifer, a real estate and insurance man, and A. T. 
Strange, well known business man. The office will be 
reéquipped, refurnished and refitted throughout, and both 
papers made to reflect credit on their makers. L. M. Ross, 
for fourteen years connected with the Republican papers 
of Carlinville, will be editor and manager. The new com- 
pany starts out with the brightest sort of prospects, and 
while it will espouse the Republican principles as formerly, 
the newspaper portion will overshadow the political end 
and no faction will find favor in its columns. 


Mr. W. BRYANT RopDERICK, a former advertising solici- 
tor for the Pittsburg (Pa.) Chronicle-Telegraph, who, on 
the advent of the Ohio Sun, Columbus’s new morning 
daily, was given the position of assistant advertising man- 
ager, has been promoted to the head of this department. 
Mr. Urban E. Dice, the retiring advertising manager, has 
been successively connected with the Columbus Dispatch, 
the Boston Traveler and Pittsburg Gazette-Times in this 
same capacity. He has resigned to accept the position of 
state manager in Pennsylvania of the Home Life Insur- 
ance Company, of New York, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burg. Mr. Roderick is geniality personified and also, inci- 
dentally, knows about all there is to the advertising 
business. The Ohio Sun, which appeared for the first time 
on Independence Day under the management of Mr. C. C. 
Philbrick, is being held right up to the notch and by con- 
sistent efforts in all departments is making for itself a 
permanent place in Columbus and the State at large. 
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Rats are a nuisance in the printing-office, as many 
printers and pressmen admit. If troubled by the rodents, 
write the Rat Biscuit Company, Springfield, Ohio, for their 
unfailing rat exterminator. 





PRINTERS on the lookout for the very latest novelties in 
blotting papers should write to the District of Columbia 
Paper Manufacturing Company, K and Potomac streets, 
Washington, D. C., for samples. 





HAMPTON AULD, 859 Mt. Prospect avenue, Newark, New 
Jersey, has placed a new compound for the pressroom on 
the market called “ Body Gum,” which enables the press- 
man to smoothly cover the heaviest blocks and solid cuts 
without degrading the color and luster of the ink and 
entirely avoiding the nuisance of sheets sticking to the 
form and the peeling of stock, surely a consummation 
devoutly to be wished. 





Mr. CONKLIN, the electrical genius of national repute, 
with the Robbins & Myers Company, Springfield, Ohio, has 
devised a home-made, ready-to-use system of electrical con- 
trol for rotary web and also cylinder presses that is a mar- 
vel for efficiency and economy. Big pressrooms using it 
pronounce it the best ever, and are astonished that any one 
would install any of the expensive systems on the market 
when the Robbins & Myers system may be had at cost of 
material. This company’s sales to printers are increasing 
wonderfully. Their plant is one of the largest independent 
concerns in the world and their attention is devoted 
entirely to motors of less than fifteen horse-power. As 
their specialty includes the motors of printing-office capa- 
city, the reason for their success is not hard to find. This 
company leads in the manufacture of small motors for 
many trades and has the greatest output of electric fans in 
the world. By reason of their heavy export trade, their 
factory is constantly run at full capacity, for when winter 
allows their fans to stop in one country the torrid days in 
another compel the little hummers to start for the relief 
of the uncomfortable ones. 





A GOOD THING. 


The printer who has been obliged to nail a strip of wood 
across a large form in order to lift it, impose a form on the 
bed of the press or had a chase sprung because necessary 
to omit the cross-bar, will extend a cordial welcome to the 
new Temporary Adjustable Cross-bar advertised by Gil- 
bert, Harris & Co. on another page of this issue. It is 
one of those simple things which make one wonder why 
it was not thought of before. Any one who has had any- 
thing to do with stonework will recognize its merit at a 
glance. A reference to the illustration on page 806 will 
give a better understanding of the device and its method | 
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of use than a detailed description would. At the moderate 
price quoted, it will pay for itself many times over in a 
short while. 





THE IDEAL VIBRATOR 


Is the latest addition to the well known and popular Rouse 
line of specialties for printers. It is the long hoped for 
finishing touch to the facilities of the platen press. As the 
illustration shows, the vibrator travels with and against 
the two upper rollers and not only increases the rolling 
surface one-fourth but gives the additional distribution so 


THB IDEAL VIBRATOR. 


much needed. By means of this device double-rolling — 
always time-eating — may be avoided, and forms bounded 
by six-point black-face rule — which the old-time pressman 
locked up at an angle to help out the meager distribution— 
may be worked in the ordinary way without trouble. With 
the Ideal Vibrator it is feasible to work half-tone forms, 
something impracticable heretofore. The wide-awake 
printer will readily see the value of this improvement, for 
it practically enables the disc press to handle work hereto- 
fore assigned to the pony cylinder. By using the Ideal 
Vibrator the pressman can get good distribution and still 
maintain the disc press speed. The Ideal Vibrator must 
not be confounded with certain unsuccessful attempts 
along the same line, for the hundreds of the Rouse make 
in use by the leading printers of the country are pro- 
nounced a success. The Ideal Vibrator should be in every 
platen pressroom where the greatest possible output of 
good work is desired. It is made only by H. B. Rouse & 
Co., Chicago. Write them or your nearest dealer. All 
dealers sell them. 





EIGHTEEN NEW ELECTROTYPING, STEREOTYPING 
AND PHOTOENGRAVING PLANTS. 


The United States leads the world in number of electro- 
typing, stereotyping and photoengraving establishments, 
there being as many, or more, in this country than in all 
other countries combined. Yet compared with the great 
quantity of printing-offices these plate-making establish- 
ments do not seem numerous, amounting in the United 
States to less than two per cent of the former in point of 
numbers. 

From this it will be realized how the field of the manu- 
facturer and dealer in machinery and supplies for the elec- 
trotyper, stereotyper and photoengraver is circumscribed. 
The law of supply and demand has of course regulated the 
number of such manufacturers and dealers, but the amount 
of business done by each can not be regulated by any other 
law than the law of. supremacy. Thus the F. Wesel Manu- 
facturing Company may be heartily congratulated upon 
the magnificent showing it has made lately, having sold no 
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less than eighteen complete plants since February, 1906, in 
addition to an enormous volume of business consisting of 
smaller orders from printers and platemakers. 

The list of firms who have installed the Wesel equip- 
ments referred to are: Electrotyping plants: Richmond 
Type and Electrotype Foundry, Richmond, Virginia (with 
individual electric motors); American Type Founders 
Company, Portland, Oregon; Filmer Brothers’ Electrotype 
Company, San Francisco (with motors); Schmidt Litho- 
graph Company, San Francisco (with motors); H. C. Tib- 
betts, San Francisco; F. A. Owen Publishing Company, 
Dansville, New York (with motors); Blade Printing and 
Paper Company, Toledo, Ohio; Quincy Photoengraving 
Company, Quincy, Illinois. Photoengraving plants: “ 0’ 
Paz,” Rio de Janeiro, Brazil; F. M. Switzer, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia; Photoengravers Ltd., Toronto, Ontario; J. 
K. McInnis, Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada; L. B. Bing- 
ley, San Francisco, California; Smithers, Nordenholt & 
Co., Managua, Nicaragua; Faithorn Printing Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. Stereotyping plants: McCaskey Regis- 
ter Company, Alliance, Ohio; Filmer Brothers Electrotype 
Company, San Francisco, California; Canada Tag & Label 
Printing Company, Montreal, Canada. 

Almost every item on these orders was supplied from 
the regular stock carried by the Wesel Company, and in 
cases where individual electric motors were attached to the 
machines, the plants were ready to start operation upon 
being connected to the supply wire. 

Our readers will doubtless remember that last Septem- 
ber, at the time of the twenty-fifth anniversary celebration 
of this company, the company had just got back into work- 
ing shape after making additions and improvements to its 
factory building and mechanical equipment in Brooklyn, 
which actually doubled its manufacturing capacity. The 
need of this expansion had been forced on them by their 
inability to keep up with the demand for Wesel quality 
machinery, and at the rate its business is growing they will 
soon be in the same position again, as every wheel in its 
large and model factory is going at its fullest capacity 
filling orders. 





SPECIMEN HALF-TONES. 


The truth of the axiom, “ The proof of the pudding is 
in the eating,” is as applicable to the question of quality in 
half-tone reproductions from photographs as to any other 
thing or condition. 

Specimen half-tones are 
retouched photographs of particularly 
attractive subjects. 

The average quality of copy furnished the engraver is 
of a grade far below that of the copy selected for specimen 
cuts. 

Proofs of the engraver’s best work from the best copy 
obtainable, and of his best work from the average copy sent 
him, must necessarily show a decided difference in the qual- 
ity of the pictures, and it is safe to say that not one photo. 
in a hundred is good copy for a specimen cut. 

It does not follow that specimens are intentional mis- 
representations as to quality —under like conditions the 
engraver’s work should be uniform; but what to expect 
from your copy can not be judged by specimen half-tones. 
The proof of the engraver’s ability is best shown in the 
quality of the cuts made from copy you have furnished. 

It is safe to say that in selecting the grade of half-tones 
for use on a particular quality of stock — the coarser the 
paper and thinner the ink —the coarser the cuts should 
be, and the finer the paper and stiffer the ink — the finer 
the cuts can be. 

In general, the following should govern the selection: 


invariably made from 
interesting or 
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For news stock (to be stereotyped), 65-line, for news stock 
(not stereotyped), 85-line; for book stock, 100-line; for 
S. & S. C. stock, 120 and 183 line; for coated stock, 133 
and 150 line, and for superfine stock, 150 and 175 line. 

Coarse half-tones printed on coated stock with stiff ink 
is less a mistake than to print fine half-tones with thin ink 
on rough stock. The grade preferred should be given in 
the order, otherwise it will be assumed the cuts are for 
average printing and made 120 or 133 line, according to 
the subject. 

To be just right every half-tone must be etched and 
reétched until it is rich in contrast and free from solid 
color, and of a depth that will not blur or fill up in printing. 

There is no difference in the cost of making or the price 
for 65-line or up to 150-line half-tones. Every cut, coarse 
or fine, must be handled alike and given the utmost care in 
every detail of its production. 

Where cheap cuts are desired, 65 and 85 line zinc half- 
tones can be bought for one-third less than copper half- 
tones. They are not reétched, can not be vignetted, are 
simply square finished half-tone reproductions of the copy 
furnished. We do not recommend them, yet they have the 
merit of cheapness, and are in demand.—Geo. H. Benedict. 








THE LARGEST ON EARTH. 

Ask any electrotyper which is the largest electrotype 
foundry on earth. The answer will be The Globe Engra- 
ving & Electrotype Company, 407-427 Dearborn street, 
Chicago, Illinois. As in other lines of manufacturing, the 
largest plant and largest business is never created by cheap 
methods — quality and service are the prime factors — so 
with engraving and electrotyping. The “Globe” plant is 
the largest, because they are handling the work of the 
largest buyers of electrotypes in the United States — it is 
the service that holds their patronage. If you appreciate 
quality and service they can do as well for you. 





A POPULAR PRESS. 


The Chandler & Price Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
report that they have sold and delivered during the year 
ending July 31, 1906, 3,002 of their Gordon presses. The 
present demand for these presses is greater than ever 
before in the history of the company, and they are putting 
the finishing touches on an addition to their factory which 
will enlarge it fifty per cent, giving them a total floor space 
of over ten and one-half acres. They expect to have this 
addition in gull operation by the beginning of 1907, and 
will then be in a position to turn out four hundred Gordon 
presses a month. 





A NEW PRESS. 

The Coy Printing Press Company, 49 Plymouth place, 
Chicago, announces the advent of its new two-color and 
perfecting rotary web press and the recent installation of 
one at the above number, and extends this invitation to 
printers and publishers in general — the local trade par- 
ticularly — to call and see it in operation. 

The new press has thus far excited the admiration of 
all who have seen it and it is freely predicted that it will 
prove an attractive proposition to all those who are not 
entirely satisfied with present-day methods and appliances. 

So flattering has been its reception that orders for it 
were booked before the first one left the factory and sales 
are now being made without the aid of either salesmen or 
advertisement. 

In general appearance it resembles the flat form rotary 
machines which for several years have been manufactured 
by this company, but in the matter of making the impres- 
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sion it is radically different. The new one uses curved 
printing-plates, either stereotypes or electros. It can 
deliver sheets having 24 by 36 inches of printed matter on 
one side at the rate of three thousand per hour. It deliv- 
ers three thousand sheets per hour with 12 by 36 two-color 
impressions in perfect register, one side, or a like number 
in one color on each side of the sheet. The press recently 
in a trial run for a purchaser delivered one hundred and 
sixty thousand 9 by 12-inch sheets in less than nine hours 
including stops, and in the words of the operator, “ it never 
turned a hair,” so deliberate and quiet are all its move- 
ments. 

As a regular printing-press proposition this new 
machine will undoubtedly prove to be a “ good thing,” but 
when working with its various special attachments it 
becomes little less than a wonder, for it does in one opera- 
tion without lessened speed what usually requires from 
three to six distinct manipulations by ordinary methods: 
for example, it numbers, pages, slits, “ dies,” scores, per- 
forates, prints, folds, interleaves, jogs or rewinds. It is in 
the broadest sense an “ all size” rotary, for it can deliver 
sheets from one inch square up to 30 by 36. 

As a printing-press it will be a valuable acquisition to 
any printing plant where long runs are common or desir- 
able, and for specialty printing, embracing two or more of 
the above named operations, it is incomparably superior to 
anything ever offered to the trade in this country. 





THE BOOK OF THE HOUR. 


The Keystone Type Foundry has a handsome insert in 
this issue which is something of a novelty as an announce- 
ment of its new specimen book, an exterior view of which 
is reproduced by three-color process which shows “ The 
Book of the Hour” to be well printed and bound and of 
handy size. Many new, handsome type-faces, borders and 
ornaments and a large variety of printers’ furniture and 
material are shown, and considerable attention has been 
given to selling and general information useful to buyers. 
Nothing better shows the growth and progress of the Key- 
stone than a comparison of its earlier specimen books with 
the present one, and this foundry, while not the largest, 
must now be counted among the leaders in its line. Below 
we reprint the circular announcing the distribution of the 
book: 

““ ANNOUNCEMENT. 

“We are now sending to printers and publishers on 
our mailing list our new 1906-7 specimen book. It is a blue 
cloth-bound handbook of convenient size, containing 624 
pages carefully compiled, arranged and well printed. 

“The largely increased variety of new and original 
type-faces will be noted. They are designed to meet the 
rational demand of printers and their customers, and pub- 
lishers and their advertisers, for plain and artistic letters. 
Superfluous ornamentation and overhangings have been 
avoided wherever possible. 

“The assortment includes everything needful in job 
and advertising display types; romans and italics; old 
styles and italics; monotones and italics; gothics and 
italies; Caslons and italics; texts, typewriters, Germans, 
borders and ornaments. Nickel-alloy metal, every pound 
of which is mixed in our own foundry, is used exclusively 
for casting Keystone type. It is susceptible of great ten- 
sion or strain, is of close texture, possesses great endur- 
ance, and is recognized superior for printing, electrotyping 
and stereotyping. No other foundry can furnish it. 

“The universal lining system embodies all of the best 
time, labor and money saving features of all such systems. 
It is an advantage to printers and publishers and large 
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advertisers to have their names upon our mailing list, 
which will insure that they receive this book, and speci- 
mens as issued. It is also to their advantage to deal direct 
with our own houses at Philadelphia, New York, Chicago, 
Detroit, Atlanta and San Francisco, or our selling agents 
at Chicago, New Haven, Richmond, Dallas and London, 
England. KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY.” 





THE DEWES OPEN DIE PRESS 


Is regarded as a decided acquisition by members of the 
trade interested in knife-edge cutting dies. It is a power- 
fully built drop press, with 
guides cast solid to upper 
platen, thus insuring accu- 
racy of cut. In operating the 
press rests automatically on 
the up-stroke while the knife 
and material are adjusted, 
and operates instantly on 
release of clutch by pressure 
on treadle. The machine has 
a range covering sizes up to 
12 by 14 inches; the dimen- 
sions of lower platen or table 
are 15 by 24 inches. For 
cutting small work such as 
labels, stationery, litho- 
graphic designs, celluloid or 
any fibrous material, the 
Dewes press will be found an 
effective, time-saving and eco- 
nomical device. 

This valuable machine is 
for sale by the A. Dewes 
Company, 247-249 Centre 
street, New York city, who 
also make a number of other machines esteemed by print- 
ers, and also make special machinery to order, also male 
and female dies, etc. 


DEWES OPEN DIE PRESS, 





THE VICTORIA PLATEN PRESSES. 


The advent of the Victoria press in the American mar- 
ket is a matter of decided interest to the printing trade. 
The Victoria is, in general design, of the well-known Uni- 
versal type and is manufactured by Messrs. Rockstroh & 
Schneider, of Dresden-Heidenau, Germany. The machine 
embodies all of the good features of its prototypes and a 
great many others which will-instantly claim the attention 
of all interested in the printing trade, and who appreciate 
radical improvements. 

Some of its principal advantages may be summarized: 
The friction clutch, with fly-wheel in constant motion; 
automatic stop, after each impression; hand safety guard, 
making crushed hands impossible; improved operation of 
roller carriage by cut cog-wheel gearing, entirely dis- 
pensing with cam in the main gear wheel; an arrange- 
ment for simultaneous throw-off of all rollers from the 
cylinders and carriage ways, thus avoiding the removal of 
rollers when,.the machine is stopped or not working and 
admitting of cleaning them in the press. It is a remark- 
ably powerful machine and has probably much more than 
double the ink distribution possessed by any of our best 
known machines of this type. The grippers are depressi- 
ble to the face of the platen for setting and this also 
obviates the lifting of heavy forms higher than the platen. 
A very simple device, and one that will be appreciated, is 
that for adjusting the form rollers to the ways or bearers, 
so that not only the shrinkage is provided for, but their 
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exact degree of contact required upon the form may be 
instantly obtained. A decidedly commendable feature of 
the Victoria press is its perfect safety in operation, there 
being absolutely no possibility of crushing the fingers. 

Mr. Robert Coddington, so widely known in connection 
with machines of this type, has recently returned from a 
visit to the manufacturers with whom he has arranged for 
the introduction of the Victoria press in this country. Mr. 
Coddington’s undertaking should be not only successful but 
also a congenial and familiar task, for he was the first to 
introduce the original Universal press in 1869, and in 1872 
he took up its manufacture in England. Returning to this 
country temporarily in 1873, he placed the American busi- 
ness in the hands of the Colt’s Fire Arms Manufacturing 
Company of Hartford, Connecticut, where it remained for 
so many years. More recently, as every man connected 
with the printing and allied trades knows, Mr. Coddington 
has been associated with John Thomson Press Company. 





ATKINS METAL-CUTTING SAW. 


“ For quite a number of years the printing-offices of the 
country have contented themselves with the use of an ordi- 
nary saw about eight inches in length and three inches in 
height for the purpose of sawing reglets, slugs, bases, rules, 
steel, iron and other kinds of metals, so often made use of 
in a business of this character, but it can not be truthfully 
said that they have given universal satisfaction. Several 
days ago the Memphis Times composing-room secured 
what is known as a “nest” of No. 3 saws, manufactured 
by E. C. Atkins & Co., whose general office and immense 
factories are located at Indianapolis, Indiana. 

“ At first we were a bit skeptical as to their use in the 
manner required in our composing-rooms, but in order to 
give the firm making them as square a deal as it was pos- 
sible for us to do, we subjected them to a far more severe 
test than the regular composing-room saws were ever sub- 
jected to, and without doubt they beat anything for actual, 
practical, clean and even sawing that we have ever seen. 
They are certainly superior to anything else on the market 
and so far as their use in a composing-room is concerned, 
they are far in advance of everything else that has ever 
come to our notice. In sawing the tough, heavy brass col- 
umn rules, it is done as smoothly as the large machines 
made for that specific purpose. In sawing brass there is 
nothing manufactured that can touch them. The saw’s 
teeth leave no blemish or uneven surface. Everything is 
as neat, square and true as one could desire. 

“There is no printer or publisher conducting any char- 
acter of composing-room, large or small, who has not 
almost daily use for a good metal-cutting saw, and when 
we announce the Atkins saws the acme of perfection in 
this connection, we do so without the remotest fear of con- 
tradiction from any source.” — Memphis (Tenn.) Times. 





A MACHINE THAT “DOES THINGS.’’ 


In the early days of the manufacture of printing- 
presses a large degree of intelligence was demanded of the 
operators, but to-day, thanks to the marvelous machinery 
now produced for the use of the printing world, the intelli- 
gence lies inherent in the mechanism itself — or seems to, 
in the eyes of any one watching the swift and comprehen- 
sive work performed. Particularly is this true of the 
“ specialized ’”? machinery such, for instance, as is described 
in the American Falcon Printing Press Company’s adver- 
tisement on page 760 of August issue. The particu- 
lars there given apply to the Waite Countercheck Book 
Machine, which turns out in a very complete manner the 
usual countercheck book required by the majority of stores 
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in their systems dealing with the retail trade, where mil- 
lions of these books are consumed every week. The Waite 
Countercheck Book Machine was invented and has been 
improved constantly since, to meet the demand for a cheap 
and efficient method for turning out this class of work; 
and such result it effects in a way to delight the lover of 
mechanics and to the satisfaction of the printer whose 
objects it so thoroughly accomplishes. 

From a continuous roll of paper (from flat forms) of 
a size fifteen: to eighteen inches wide, it prints, numbers, 
perforates, slits and delivers on both sides of the machine, 
in lots of fifty each. 

It numbers from one to fifty, or from fifty to a hun- 
dred from “numbering chains” inked as are pads used 
with rubber stamps. It makes two perforations — one 
original and one duplicate, and a rocking cradle works the 
press-bed as it prints. 

After slitting and perforating, the machine makes one 
fold before delivery, leaving the sheets ready for binding. 
Nor is the resulting printing of the make-shift kind. On 
the contrary, in appearance it is clean, clear and distinct. 
The numerous advantages claimed for this machine may be 
learned by addressing the company at its New York office, 
39 Beekman street. 





THE IMITATION TYPEWRITTEN LETTER. 


Nearly every large concern is to-day using a follow-up 
system in conjunction with their advertising —as an aid 
to their salesmen, as a means of opening new territory, to 
hold their present customers and develop new ones — and 
all of them are using imitation typewritten letters by the 
thousands and in some cases by the millions. Without 
exception the imitation typewritten letter properly printed, 
with the name and address filled in to match, has proven 
to be the most effective method these concerns can adopt 
to keep in touch with their trade. Very few concerns are 
having their follow-up letters written on the typewriter, 
on account of the enormous expense where it is desired to 
get out any quantity. It is a saving of this expense that 
has brought the imitation typewritten letter to the front 
until it is to-day recognized as an absolute necessity. Old 
concerns that have been using them find that they can not 
get along without them, and new firms are daily taking 
them up. It is absolutely necessary, however, that the 
imitation be an imitation in fact as well as in name, and 
that the fill-in of name and address match perfectly with 
the body of the letter. Otherwise the effectiveness is 
entirely lost. 

There is no more profitable department that a printer 
can maintain than the department for printing these let- 
ters. The equipment of type, presses and accessories is 
inexpensive and the cost of composition is trifling, because 
these letters require no special skill on the part of the 
compositor. The stock is usually furnished, so that the 
purchase account is a very small item. In this class of 
work the prices average from 75 cents per thousand 
impressions in long runs to $3 per thousand in short runs, 
and not alone is the margin of profit exceptionally good, 
but the additional work it frequently leads to is a great 
consideration. The average job-printer has probably had 
several sad experiences with this class of work endeavor- 
ing to match with job ink the particular shade or color of 
a customer’s typewriter ribbon, and usually with the most 
unsatisfactory results. 

In all large cities there are certain houses who make 
a specialty of printing imitation typewritten letters, and 
they, as a rule, guard their process and refuse to reveal 
any of the details as to the proper handling of this class 
of work to any one outside of their immediate shop. The 
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kind of ink, ‘style of type, make-ready, etc., are all matters 
they refuse to divulge. Without doubt the H. M. Van 
Hoesen Company, 114-116 Sherman street, Chicago, are 
the largest printers of imitation typewritten letters in the 
world. While Mr. H. M. Van Hoesen, president and 
treasurer of this company, has been associated with print- 
ing houses for the past fifteen years, it is only since 1902 
that they have been making a specialty of letters. When 
they started in business they had three Gordon presses 
and three typewriters, but to-day they have twenty Gor- 
dons, twelve of which are the 12 by 18 size, and sixty 
typewriters, and during the four years of their business 
career have increased their floor space over four hundred 
per cent. Their capacity is now over seven hundred and 
fifty thousand letters per day. 

In conversation with Mr. Van Hoesen recently, he said: 
“While we have been very successful in our business, 
there is no reason why any wide-awake printer could not 
duplicate our success, if he knew how. 

“When I first went into this business I experienced 
great difficulty in getting ink that would work satisfac- 
torily and have ribbons to use on the typewriters. that 
would match perfectly when letters were filled in. I was 
unable to turn out the quality of letters my customers 
demanded until I commenced purchasing inks and ribbons 
of the Typeribbon Manufacturing Company, and I really 
credit my success as much to the quality of goods I 
received trom them as anyining else. Several months 
ago the Typeribbon Manufacturing Company was incor- 
porated and I was fortunate in being able to purchase the 
controlling interest, and I have decided to increase our 
business with the printers throughout the country by 
offering them not only the best ink and ribbons made for 
the purpose, but also complete information regarding their 
use, method of handling, etc. A complete book of instruc- 
tions will be furnished them, so that their success is 
assured, if they will but read and study it. Our advertis- 
ing campaign starts in September, and it is needless to 
add that I expect to be represented in THE INLAND PRINTER 
regularly.” 








WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We will receive want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER at a 
price of 50 cents for 20 words or less, each additional 10 words or less 25 
cents, for the ‘ Situations Wanted ” department; or 80 cents for 20 words 
or less, each additional 10 words or less 40 cents, under any of the other 
headings. Address to be counted. Price invariably the same whether one 
or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany the order to in- 
sure insertion in current number. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the 18th of the month preceding publica- - 
tion not guaranteed. 








BOOKS. 





BOOKS — A valuable set .for sale cheap; 18 bound volumes INLAND PRINTER, 
Nos. IV to XXII. 443. 


COST OF PRINTING, by F. W. Baltes, presents a system of accounting 

which has been in successful operation for many years, is suitable for 
large or small printing-offices, and is a safeguard against errors, omissions 
or losses; its use makes it absolutely certain that no work can pass through 
the office. without being charged, and its actual cost in all details shown; 
74 pages, 6% by 10 inches, cloth, $1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COM- 
PANY, Chicago. 


DRAWING FOR PRINTERS, a practical treatise on the art of designing and 

illustrating in connection with typography; containing complete instruc- 
tions, fully illustrated, concerning the art of drawing, for the beginner as 
well as the more advanced student, by Ernest Knaufft, Editor of The Art Stu- 
dent, and Director of the Chautauqua Society of Fine Arts; 240 pages, cloth, 
$2 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











ELECTROTYPING, a practical treatise on the art of electrotyping by the 

latest known methods, containing the historical review of the subject, full 
description of the tools and machinery required, and complete instructions 
for operating an electrotyping plant, by C. S. Partridge, Editor of ‘“‘ Elec- 
trotyping and Stereotyping’”’ department of THE INLAND PRINTER; 150 
pages, cloth, $1.50 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 





FOR COPIES December, 1905, and January, 1906, issues INLAND PRINTER 
sent us postpaid we will send in exchange copies of October and Novem- 
ber, 1906, issues INLAND PRINTER. S 486. 
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BOOKS. 
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FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 





FOR SALE — Volume I of THE INLAND PRINTER, unbound, in good condi- 
tion; best offer takes it. G 57. 


HINTS ON IMPOSITION, a handbook for printers, by T. B. Williams. This 

book is a thoroughly reliable guide to the imposition of book forms, 
and shows, in addition to the usual diagrams, the folds of the sheet for 
each form, with concise instructions; several chapters are devoted to 
“making”? the margins; 96 pages, 4 by 6 inches, full leather, flexible, 
gold side stamp, $1. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








PHOTOENGRAVING, by H. Jenkins, containing practical instructions for 

producing photoengraved plates in relief-line and half-tone with chapters 
on dry-plate development and half-tone colorwork; no pains have been 
spared to make the work of utility, and all generalizing has been avoided ; 
no theories have been advanced; profuse examples show the varied forms 
of engraving, the three-color process being very beautifully illustrated, with 
progressive proofs; blue silk cloth, gold embossed, revised edition, $2. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL FACTS FOR PRINTERS, by Lee A. Riley; just what its 

name indicates; compiled by a practical man, and said to be the most 
practical little book ever offered to the trade; 50 cents. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRACTICAL GUIDE TO EMBOSSING, written by P. J. Lawlor, and pub- 

lished under the title ‘‘ Embossing Made Easy”; we have had this book 
thoroughly revised and brought up to date, and added a chapter on cylinder 
press embossing; contains instructions for embossing by the various meth- 
ods applicable to ordinary job presses, for making dies from various mate- 
rials readily obtained by every printer; also for etching dies on zinc; 
there are cuts of the necessary tools, and a diagram showing the operation 
of the dies when put on the press;. 75 cents. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 


PRESSWORK, a manual of practice for printing pressmen and pressroom 

apprentices, by William J. Kelly; the only complete and authentic 
work on the subject ever published; new and enlarged edition, containing 
much valuable information not in previous editions; full cloth, 140 pages, 
$1.50. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF MIRZA MEM’N, published by Henry Olendorf Shepard, 

Chicago, is modeled on the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam; the delicate 
imagery of Old Omar has been preserved in this modern Rubaiyat, and there 
are new gems that give it high place in the estimation of competent critics ; 
as a gift-book nothing is more appropriate; the binding is superb, the text 
is artistically set on white plate paper, the illustrations are half-tones from 
criginal paintings, hand-tooled; size of book, 7% by 9%, art vellum cloth, 
combination white and purple or full purple, $1.50; edition de luxe, red or 
brown India ooze leather, $4; pocket edition, 3 by 5%, 76 pages, bound in 
blue cloth, lettered in gold on front and back, complete in every way except 
the illustrations, with full explanatory notes and exhaustive index, 50 cents. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 

















VEST-POCKET MANUAL OF PRINTING, a full and concise explanation of. 


the technical pcints in the printing trade, for the use of the printer and 
his patrons; contains rules for punctuation and capitalization, style, mark- 
ing proof, make-up of a book, sizes of books, sizes of the untrimmed leaf, 
number of words in a square inch, diagrams of imposition, and much other 
valuable information not always at hand when wanted; 50 cents. THE 
INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 





Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





FOR SALE — Complete newspaper and job plant in excellent condition, pub- 

lishing daily 1,600 circulation, weekly 2,500, in growing city of 12,000 
population; doing between $2,500 and $3,000 of business per month and 
steadily increasing; in splendid field to improve. For particulars, price 
and terms write C. A. McCOY, Lake Charles, La. 





FOR SALE — One of the most modern and complete job printing-offices in 

western Canada, fully equipped with modern machinery and up-to-date 
stock; yearly turnover $40,000; owner, on account of wife’s health, wishes 
to remove and will sell at a bargain; for all particulars apply to the 
TORONTO TYPE FOUNDRY CO., Ltd., Winnipeg, Canada. 





OLD AND SUCCESSFUL job printing and binding plant is to be reorgan- 
ized because of ill health of one partner; exceptional location, highest 


+ 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 





A BEST MANUFACTURED STEREOTYPE PAPER, which is ready for use, 

for Cold or Hot Process; our Patent Front and Back Matrix Paper 
requires only two seconds to make ready and to beat or to press in; each 
matrix will cast a number of excellent plates; we mail 12 Front and 12 
Back Matrix sheets for $1; we also have the largest selection of Stereotype 
Machinery of latest improvements. F. SCHREINER MFG. CO., Plainfield, 


AN ELECTROTYPE beveling machine, in good condition, will be sold cheap. 
WILD & PCHELLAS, 113 Oak st., Buffalo, N. Y. 








BARGAIN IN CAMPBELL — 37 by 52 Campbell book press, 2 revolution, 

wire springs, 4 roller, table distribution, front fly delivery and impres- 
sion trip, counter and slitter, jogger, $800, guaranteed to register, over- 
hauled; rebuilt presses, cutters, etc., of every description. A. F. WANNER, 
& CO., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 


JOHN W. STOCKER & SON, 510 W. Mari- 
Phone, Humboldt 460. 


314 17th st., Moline, Il. 





FOR SALE — Campbell press. 
anna av. or Schubert av., Chicago. 


FOR SALE CHEAP — 13 by 19 Universal press. 








FOR SALE — One Goss clipper, 6, 7, 8 or 9 column, printing-press, stereo- 
type outfit complete, practically new; will sell cheap. Apply to E. M. 
RODROCK, Paterson, N. J 


FOR SALE — Two 37 by 52 Campbell book and job presses; one 28 by 42 
Campbell complete; these machines will be sold at a very low price for 
spot cash. § 451. 


SMALL MODERN PRINTING-OFFICE in the heart of New York city, 

employing one compositor and two feeders, earning from $50 to $60 per 
week, very small expenses; a rare opportunity; a good reason for selling. 
S 476, care of New York Office INLAND PRINTER. 











2-REVOLUTION PRESS, 44 by 60 Babcock Optimus, air springs, 4 form 

rollers, table distribution, 4 track, front sheet delivery, back-up, over- 
hauled and guaranteed to register, $1,600; large stock cylinder and 
job presses, cutters, stitcher, etc.; send for illustrated lists. A. F. WAN- 
NER & CO., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 








HELP WANTED. 


Letters in reply to these advertisements will be forwarded without extra 
charge. Specimens of work or advertising matter will not be forwarded 
unless necessary postage is sent us. 


ARE YOU LOOKING FOR WORK? File your name with The Inland 
Printer Employment Exchange, and it will reach all employers seeking 
help in any department. Situations were secured during the past month for 
the following: Job-printers, 6; Linotype operators, 10; Linotype machin- 
ists, 3; machinist-operators, 5; foremen, 3; all-round men, 8; _ book- 
binders, 4; paper-cutter, 1; estimator, 1; solicitor, 1; make-ups, 2; 
stonemen, 3; ad.-man, 1; artists, 3; photoengravers, 3; pressmen, 5. 
Registration fee, $1; mame remains on list until situation is secured; 
blanks sent on request. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 











Artists. 





ARTISTS WANTED for mechanical wash drawing, retouching and artistic 
designing; position permanent; send specimens; state salary. INDIAN- 
APOLIS ENGRAVING & ELECTROTYPING CO., P. O. Box 103, Indian- 
apolis. 
ARTIST WANTED to take charge of Art Department of modern newspaper 
office in Pennsylvania; must be able to make good line and wash draw- 
ings for newspaper, and understand retouching and designing for commercial 
work; excellent position at good salary for able artist; address, stating 
experience, S 477. 








Bindery. 





WANTED —A young man or boy to learn ruling; state experience and 


wages expected. A. A. MAST, Everett, Wash. 





Composing-room. 





WANTED — Two stonemen ; 
permanent position. S 45 


a shop, small city in New England State; 





standing, owes nothing, inventories nearly $50,000; solicits no | an 
can not take all offered; present earning of over ten per cent net can be 
doubled; investigate. BOX 203, Waterbury, Conn. 


PRINTING — All-round, intelligent printer as working foreman, in medium- 

sized office, doing high-grade work; should be compositor of exceptional 
ability, capable of proofreading, passing on press proofs and overseeing the 
product of about twenty hands; must be open-shop man, not over 40 years 
of age, married, and on approval must purchase at least $2,000 interest; 
excellent plant, doing about $50,000 per annum; good opportunity to com- 
petent man. S 465. 








Publishing. 


PRINTERS desiring to become publishers should obtain my booklet ‘‘ How.” 
Sent upon request. EMERSON P. HARRIS, 253 Broadway, New York. 








Engravers. 


FOREMAN OF ENGRAVING DEPARTMENT WANTED— One who is 

capable of making first-class half-tone negatives for newspaper and com- 
mercial work, and understands photoengraving throughout; extraordinary 
opportunity for competent and progressive man; steady position; fine 
working rooms, first-class equipment, good organization, beautiful, healthy 
city; state experience and particulars. MANAGER, GRIT, Williamsport, Pa. 


WE WILL ENLARGE our business soon, and desire competent help; we 

want men who are now employed; strictly sober and reliable; artist 
capable of taking charge of department, also specialists; process men 
desiring to locate in the South write; photographer capable of foremanship 
and zine etcher who can rout needed at once. WHITE ENGRAVING 
COMPANY, Dallas, Texas. 











Knife Grinder 


Machines sent on thirty days’ trial to responsible parties. 
If interested, write us. Complete Bindery outfits. 


SIMPLE—AUTOMATIC—GUARANTEED 
Using Emery Wheels Arranged for Wet or Dry Grinding. 
NOTE —Sizes given are for length of knife (not width of cutter). 
Style E—To stand on bench. Dry grinding only. 26-in. $50, 32-in. $55, 38-in. $60. 
Style A — With iron stand. Wet or dry grinding. 26-in. $75, 32-in. $85, 38-in. $90, 
44-in. $100, 54-in. $115, 60-in. $150. With water attachment, $10 extra. 
Sus oo heavy. Wet and dry grinding. 54-in. $185, 60-in. $185, 75-in. $205, 
-in. 3 


THE BLACKHALL MEG. CO., 12 Lock St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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HELP WANTED. 





Foremen. 





WANTED — Competent working foreman for job composing-room; open 


shop. P. B. HABER PRINTING CO., Fond du Lac, Wis. 





Manager. 





WANTED — An experienced and practical man to manage a job and news- 

paper plant, with a daily and weekly paper, doing an annual business 
of over $25,000; desire the party able to buy an interest in and take full 
charge of the business. For particulars address S 262. 





Operators and Machinists. 





WANTED — Linotype operators; must be sober, fast men; give particu- 
80. 


lars and references. S 4 





WANTED — Strictly first-class Linotype operators for high-grade bookwork ; 
steady, reliable, union. S 280. 





Pressroom. 





PRESSMAN — Foreman for cylinder pressroom; steady for competent and 


reliable man. P. O. BOX 598, St. Louis, Mo. 





WANTED — Gordon pressman capable of mixing colors and doing all classes 
of commercial work; one familiar with composition preferred; good 
place, no time lost; references required. S 485. 





Superintendents. 





FOREMEN AND SUPERINTENDENTS wanted everywhere to give Puck’s 

Soap a trial in every department of your plant. It makes an efficient 
force more effective by saving their time and their hands. It costs no more 
than poor soap and saves a man’s time and patience. See our advertisement 
elsewhere in this issue. Trial order of two dozen cakes sent direct, prepaid, 
for $1, from our nearest branch. PUCK SOAP COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 





Miscellaneous. 





WANTED — Printers and workmen who handle type and ink to try Puck’s 

Soap. It is now in use in the largest shops in the United States. It is 
the most effective and efficient soap made and costs no more than the ordinary 
kind. A trial order of two dozen will be sent for $1, prepaid, from our near- 
est branch; sent anywhere in the United States. See ad. elsewhere in this 
issue. PUCK SOAP COMPANY, Des Moines, Iowa. 








SITUATIONS WANTED. 





DO YOU WANT HELP FOR ANY DEPARTMENT? The Inland Printer 

Employment Exchange has lists of available employees for all depart- 
ments, which are furnished free of charge. The following are now listed 
with us, sceking employment: Advertising and business managers, 43 
solicitor, 1; make-ups, 2; ad.-writer, 1; stoneman, 1; Monotype oper- 
ators, 3; electrotypers and stereotypers, 2; Linotype machinists, 7; Lino- 
type operators, 15; machinist-operators, 14; superintendents and foremen, 
15; job-printers, 8; editors and reporters, 4; photoengravers, 2; steel 
engraver, 1; all-round men, 4; artists and cartoonists, 3; proofreaders, 4; 
pressmen, 11; ad.-men, 2; bookbinders, 8. THE INLAND PRINTER 
COMPANY, Chicago. 





Artists. 





ARTIST of wide and varied experience in all classes of drawing for the 
trade; references and drawings upon request; write me. S 475. 





Electrotypers and Stereotypers. 





WANTED — An experienced foreman electrotyper in all its branches wishes 

a position to take charge of electrotype plant anywhere ; will guarantee 
the production of first-class plates in return for a fair salary; may consider 
a business proposition after investigation. S 456 





Managers. 





COMPETENT, 

spondence ; 
price; practical man all through ; 
pay; must be permanent position ; 
sales manager. S 107. 


specially equipped manager (employed) is open to corre- 
can put your plant to the front in quality, quantity and 
give details of plant and salary you will 
might consider assistant manager or 





dents and For . 





Superi 





A THOROUGH COMPOSITOR, Linotype operator-machinist and pressman 

desires foremanship of medium-sized office doing high-grade printing, 
where there is a chance to purchase an interest if mutually agreeable ; 
1 Saas in charge in New York city; married; prefer Eastern States. S 
462. 


I AM AN EXPERIENCED FOREMAN and bookbinder in all branches of 

the trade; have been away from the trade some months, now wish a 
position as foreman; prefer blank books or Co. work; would like to go 
Northwest or West. S 472. 








PRACTICAL PRINTER desires to change location; accurate estimator; can 
e _ out highest grade work; manager, superintendent or foreman. 
47 


“made by 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR (female) ; 4,600 per hour ; oo proof; familiar 


with all kinds of work; New York preferred. S 4 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR- — married, 
brevier an hour. S 46 





sober, union; 5,000 ems 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR — Six years’ experience, sober and reliable; -can 
deliver the goods; can rebuild old machines. S 466. 





POSITION WANTED as Monotype keyboard ee bad young woman; 
experienced on both table and straight matter. S 46 





Pressroom. 





CYLINDER AND ROTARY PRESSMAN — Desiring to make change; 10 
years’ experience with best classes of work on cylinder and rotary 
presses. S 397. 


CYLINDER PRESSMAN — A-1 on half-tone and color work ; 
one of the largest pressrooms in the South; Omaha preferred ; 
any place. S 467. 


FIRST-CLASS CYLINDER PRESSMAN desires to make change ; 
Dexter feeder; state wages. Box 341, Norwalk, Ohio. 





in charge of 
will go 





understands 





Salesmen. 





MAN WHO SOLD seventy thousand dollars’ worth of machinery last year 
wants agency for good line on commission only, paying his own expenses. 
S 460. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


8 and 16 page, range of work 
THE 





FOLDER WANTED — For jobbing work ; 
from 12 by 18 to 25 by 88; point feed or marginal register. 
TUTTLE CO., Rutland, Vt. 





SMALL DAILY WANTED. FRANK H. KNOX (broker), Albany, N. Y. 





SEWING MACHINE WANTED — New Model No. 3 or No. 4, or 
THE TUTTLE CO., Rutland, Vt. 


SMYTHE 
old style, at once. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT, $17 and up, produces the 

finest book and job plates, and your type is not in danger of being 
ruined by heat; simpler, better, quicker, safer, easier on the type, and 
costs no more than papier-maché; also two engraving methods costing only 





$5 with materials, by which engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from 
cold matrix sheets, $1. 


** Ready-to-use ’ 
New York, N. Y. 


cardboard ; 
33d st., 


drawings made on 
HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS with my simple transferring and etching 

process; nice cuts from prints, drawings, photos are easily and quickly 
the unskilled on common sheet zinc; price of process, $1; all 
material costs, at any drug store, about 75 cents. Circulars and specimens 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box I, Windfall, Ind. 





IF NOT USING A TYMPAN GAUGE SQUARE on your platen presses, you 
are cheating yourself; only 25 cents; all dealers. 





INVESTMENT — Owing to the great catastrophe ‘in San Francisco, a lim- 

ited number of shares of stock in the Hoag Rapid Press Company can 
be purchased for $5 per share; see INLAND PRINTER for December; if you 
are interested write to the SPECIALTY PRINTING CO., 28 First st., San 
Francisco; if you are convinced send a draft on New York in favor of the 
Specialty Printing Co. to the Crocker-Woolworth Bank, San Francisco, and 
instruct them to pay it to the above company upon delivery of the stock ; 
a small investment now may make you wealthy. 





PRINTERS everywhere find the producing of imitation typewritten letters 
a most profitable side line. Ours is the leading circular letter firm in 
Chicago, printing millions of letters weekly on our platen and Harris presses. 
We make our own inks and typewriter ribbons, and guarantee perfect work 
in every way. Full instructions for operating the process furnished all users 
cf our supplies. No apparatus of any kind required and no royalties. 
Prices: Ink for circular letter printing, per lb., any color, black, blue, 
green, purple, brown or red, per lb $2 
Typewriter ribbons exactly matching, per dozen 
Special prices to large users. 
M. M. ROTHSCHILD, Circular Letter Specialist, 96 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use; hardens like iron; 6 by 


9 inches; 3 for 30 cents, 7 for 50 cents, 12 for 80 cents, postpaid. 
THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


OUR COLOR DESIGNS FOR PRINTERS’ 
BLOTTERS 350 in toven can get them. Weiter poesia Brg 
CHAS. L. STILES, Printers’ Cuts, Live Stock Cuts, Poultry Cuts, COLUMBUS, OHIO 











SPATULA CUT CATALOGUE (8th ed.). Thousands of beautiful 
and appropriate half-tone and line cuts for ads., booklets, etc. Over 
100 pp., 94x 12}, 50c. (refunded on $2 order). BEAUTY Book— 

» Full-page art pictures from photos of 60 of the most beautiful 
=) women in the world, 26c. Electros for sale. Both 70c. Stamps taken, 
3 SPATULA PUB. CO., 100 Sudbury Building, BOSTON, MASS. 





Operators and Machinists. 


MONOTYPE OPERATOR (lady) desires change October 
Philadelphia, Baltimore or Washington preferred. P. O. 
Mass. 





EXPERIENCED 
first; open shop, 
BOX 2305, Boston, 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST open for position in office of five machines or 
more; can produce results; married. S 483. 





LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR (printer), swift, clean, able to handle 
intricate composition (catalogue work, foreign languages), would change 
present place of employment. S 421. 





"Roughing" for the Trade 


» and should be 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this ak a work. Three-color half- 
tone pictures, gold bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of an 
character, is much improved by giving ‘it this stipp Jed effect. All wor) 
given prompt attention. Prices on application. cna invited. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 
120-130 Sherman Street, CHICAGO 








completed. MORAL: Make money 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or from us. 


Taken entirely apart with the 
fi wee Always specify your presses. 


fingers in a few seconds. 


the cleaning of the old-style jobber fountain? And 

machinists who built it not only did not understand the pressman’s requirement, but either conspired to make it 

a difficult task or totally overlooked the fact that frequently it would be necessary to take it apart. Then when 
it has become so foul as to utterly refuse to work, it is attacked with screw-driver and monkey-wrench. After the washup 
comes the difficulty of readjusting, which, with jumping pawl and changing impression, is no trifling matter either. For- 
tunate, indeed, if the jobber is not kept out of commission for several hours. 

NOT SO WITH THE NEW CENTURY. The whole operation of taking apart and cleaning and putting together 
again (and that without wrench or screw-driver) under no circumstances need exceed five 
minutes. And, after putting together, there is absolutely no readjusting, as the adjustment 
has not been disturbed in the cleaning. It is ready for operation the instant the washup is 

Py equipping your jobbers with the NEW CENTURY. 
FOR ALL SIZES CHANDLER & PRICE, CHALLENGE, AND ALL GORDON PRESSES. 


The WAGNER MFG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 


W ts task in the pressroom is more disagreeable, and looked upon with more disgust, and is more shirked, than 


, no doubt, with good reason, too. It almost seems as if the 





AM pleased with the fountain. 

In the matter of taking apart 

and cleaning it is ‘way ahead of 
them all. Ww. C. GrIswoLp, 

Centerbrook, Conn. 

















Printers and Stationers 4 PROFITABLE SIDE LINE 


Profits large and demand increasing. 


Make ot. C is 
RUBBER STAMPS Pope . Complete outfits from 


Write for catalogue. 
PEARRE E. CROWL COMPANY, 3 E. GERMAN STREET, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Write on your business letter-head to 
PRINTERS R. Carleton Engraving Co., 
Omaha, Neb., for the latest copy- 
right LODGE CUT CATALOGUE————_ 


Book, ‘‘When Papa Rode the Goat.”” Colored plates. 100 illustra- 
tions. Many fearful things. 15c. by mail, to printers only. 











a 


) 














f$60. Gilson Gasoline Engine 

' ie **GOES LIKE SIXTY’’ 
All Sizes. Send for Catalogue. 

ss GILSON MFG. CO. 
a 68 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


GORDON PRESS MOTORS 


Ir perfected friction drive, variable speed alternating and 
direct current Motors for Gordon and Universal Presses. Variation 
100 to 3,000 impressions per hour. Write for Booklet ‘‘A.’’ 


GUARANTEE ELECTRIC CO., Chicago, IIL. 





LET US SEND YOU A SAMPLE OF OUR 


66 ESSO” 


Molding and Polishing Graphite 
Prices furnished gladly. 


THE S. OBERMAYER CO. 
CINCINNATI CHICAGO PITTSBURG 





HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Wx ers 
4S EMBLEM CUTS 
RK Ne YATES BUREAU & DESIGN 
ae PA ote tea o> OT -t-0 ol -1-) ol 5 Oe OS = 8 A Op; © 21 0 ee ae 
(Sena Stamp for Booklet: Write on. vour Business Stationery) 








THE MIETZ & WEISS 
OIL ENGINES 


Marine, 1 to 100 H.-P. Stationary, 1 to 70 H-P. 

Operated by common kerosene oil. Automatic 
in operation, absolutely reliable and uniform in 
speed. Especially adapted to operating printing 
presses and Linotype machines. Does not affect 
rate of insurance. 

Send for Catalogue. 

A. MIETZ, 128 Mott St., New York 





BURRAGE FLEXIBLE GLUES 


For Padding and Bookbinding are made of good 
materials and do good work. For prices, write 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE, 83 Gold St., NEW YORK 








THE MAN FROM JOPLIN, 


MISSOURI, 


AFTER BEING SHOWN 


The superiority of and the economy in 
using Jones’ Spaceband Repair. [rg 
You can be shown free for the asking. a 


«mae Address PHILIP F. JONES, Box 174, Atlanta, Ga. 











Trade Mark 


Within the past year 


we have supplied the Government Print- 
ing-office at Washington, D.C., with © 


over 100,000 pounds of Registered 


MONOTYPE METAL 


Without a Single Complaint. 


Has a record like this ever been surpassed in the manu- 
facture of Printers’ Metals? 

We make a specialty of the manufacture of METALS 
FOR PRINTERS—Monotype, Linotype, Stereotype, Elec- 
trotype, Autoplate, Compositype. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


(Successor to MERCHANT & Co., Inc.) Smelters, Refiners 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


New York Chicago Baltimore Brooklyn Kansas City Denver 














B G ud 


STANDARD INDEX CARD Co. 
707-709 ARCH STREET, PHILA., Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

RECORD, TAB & GUIDE CARDS. 
Hain Prunted. kuled & Accurately bietut far all 
makes of Cabmels Quahly, Lreculond Lramp/ness 
Guaranteed Odd Size Guntes any N20f Pryections or 
Pm @ Oe lh hE ee 








quote vou 
— PRICES 


2 © YVPOPRe 


ALL CARDS CUT AND RULED SINGLY. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE PRINTING TRADE. 


Study Law at Home 


THE ORIGINAL SCHOOL. Instruction by mail adapted 

to every one. Recognized by courts and educators. Ex- 

perienced and competent instructors. Takes spare time 
only. Three courses—Preparatory, Business, College. Prepares for prac- 
tice. Will better your condition and prospects in business. Students and 
graduates everywhere. Full particulars and special offer FREE. 


THE SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL OF LAW, 733 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


LOOK | WIRE LOOPS 


& To Hang Up Catalogs or Pamphlets 


The Universal Wire Loop 


Is the cheapest and best device for 
“Stringing’’ Catalogs, Directories, 
Telephone Books, Prices Current, etc. 


Look Better and Won't Break or Wear Out. 


Let us send sample and quote you prices. 


WIRE LOOP MFG. CO. 
75 SHELBY STREET 
DETROIT. ..... MICHIGAN 
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Successors to 
Universal Wire Loop Co. 


PHONE M. 4813 
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MOUNTED WITH 





HIGGINS’ 
PHOTO 
MOUNTER 














Have an excellence peculiarly their own. The best results § 
are only produced by the best methods and means — the best 
results in photograph, poster and other mounting can only 

be attained by using the best mounting paste — 
HIGGINS’ PHOTO MOUNTER 


( Excellent novel Brush with each Jar.) 





At Dealers in Photo Supplies, Artists’ Materials 
and Stationery. 





A 3-0z. jar prepaid by mail for 30 cts., or circulars free from 
CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CoO., Mfrs. 
NEW YORK — CHICAGO — LONDON 


Main Office, 271 Ninth St. } BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 
Factory, 240-244 Eighth St. U.S.A. 


¢-e @ ® 4 @O @@ @G8G GO 82SeSeoeaeeed 











A Modern Monthly — 
All About PAPER 











HE PAPER DEALER 


gives the wanted information 
on the general and technical sub- 


ject of Paper 


It will enable the printer to keep 
posted on paper, to buy advanta- 
geously, and to save 


| Ge PAPER 
DEALER 











ARE YOU AN INVENTOR ? 


Have you a patentable idea, and do you need expert advice or assistance in 
developing it? Ifit is a question involving procedure in securing a patent, 
novelty or mechanical construction of your invention, consult us. Expert 
opinions will be rendered, patent office or working drawings executed, legal 
advice given, and applications for patents made by reputable specialists in 
typesetting. printing, binding and like machinery and appliances, in the 
graphic and allied arts. All matters strictly confidential. 


a John S. Thompson & Co., 130 Sherman St., Chicago 

References: THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Chicago; HILL & HILL, Patent 

Attorneys and Mechanical and Electrical Engineers, Monadnock Building, 

Chicago; R. B. MACINTOSH Co., Mechanical and 130 
Street, Chicago; W. H. SCHUYLER, Expert Machinist, 139 Laflin Street, Chicago. 














The Neidich Process of Imitating 
Typewriting (Ribbon Printing) 


Is the Standard Method for producing Imitation Typewritten 
Letters. Complete outfit costs $10.00. Send for samples. 


NEIDICH PROCESS CO., Burlington, N. J. 




















| iN THE MANUFACTURE OF MANIFOLD BOOKS a 


CARBON PAPER 


IS THE MOST IMPORTANT FACTOR 


Our neat price folder ; it’s printed on stiff cardboard, with a hole punched init to hang up for 
ee} reference. You'll take it down from the peg often enough to consult for price and size on 
bon papers for pen, penciland typewriter. Don’t aan ee shy o oe ees work. It’s 
profitable, and no trouble, providing you have suitable carbon pape! the carbon 
situation clear, tells how to purchase economically. Weal also sctet ‘aliberal line Suaue. 


WHITFIELD CARBON PAPER WORKS, 123 Liberty St., New York City 


= Spaceband 
E xp ert Repairing 


Send us your broken, rusty bands and we will 
refit and finish them as accurate and durable as 
though they’were new. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. Price, 30 cts. each. 
SCHUYLER COMPANY 
2129 Stuart Street, - BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Successors to Schuyler & White, of Los Angeles, California. 











money on his paper 
purchases. No dollar could be 
spent more profitably for a year’s 
reading. Printed on Enamel book 
paper. 

SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER— 
The Monthly Balance of 1906 and book, 


‘*Helps to Profitable Paper Selling,’’ for 
fifty cents. — 














Ghee PAPER DEALER 


155 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 




















STOP UP THE PROFIT LEAK- HOLES 


in pressroom and bindery by 
using the absolutely reliable 


DURANT COUNTERS 


No more over-or-under production. 


Cm ns 


Ask your dealer or write for catalog. 








W.N. DURANT CO., Milwaukee,Wis. 
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ROTH MOTORS 


This cut shows six 
C. & P. Job Presses 
and an “* Optimus ”’ 
Cylinder Press 
driven by 


ROTH 
MOTORS 








SOLD BY 


Barnhart Bros. 
& Spindler 











Roth Bros. €é» Co., Inc. 


27 SOUTH CLINTON STREET - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





SUMMER ROLLERS 


VAN-BIBBERERO BBE 
CINCINNATI, OHO. 


WE MAKE We use the latest up-to-date GATLING GUN 
— = — : pee the re — om 
. and make solid, perfect rollers by the best 
THE BEST formulas. ” . 
THAT CAN Established 1868. Cincinnati is sufficient 
BE MADE address in writing or shipping. 











The Self-Locking 
Galley v# 


The Linotype has cre- 
ated a demand for a 
cheap and durable gal- 
ley. Where one galley 
was used, now there are 
3 sag five required. 
To tie linotype up and P 
store it ps cn to Designed for 
the office of time, which Linotype 
is of more value to-day Users. 
than ever before. The 
time taken of a good man to tie up Ioo galleys of type and store it away is 
equivalent to the cost of these galleys. 

There is no reason in the world why this galley should not be used 
exclusively in every printing-office. It outlives all other galleys, and is 
practically indestructible. 

This galley is made of steel. It does not rust sufficiently to cause any 
trouble, and it may always be kept free from rust with a moment’s time. 
It is perfectly smooth and even, and either hand-set or linotype matter 
can be proved up in it equally as well as in any other galley. 


A self-locking device holds the type firmly. 
Sample set with lockup complete for 35 cents. 


AUTO -LOCK GALLEY CO., 155 E. 90th St., New York 





Steel and Copperplate 
Engraving and Printing 
—— for the Trade —— 


We will furnish you with a complete set of 
samples from which you can take orders for 


Engraved Stationery 





Stationers Engraving Co. 
147 Fifth Avenue, Chicago 











Che Printer’s Cime-Saver 


A complete dictionary for the buyer of Printers’ 
Papers, giving alphabetical classification of all 
printers’ papers sold in Chicago, Milwaukee, 
Duluth, Superior, Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
with catalogue list prices on same. 


If you are a Paper Buyer, you need it. 


Price, 25 cents the copy— postpaid. 


THE NORTHWEST PRINTER’S PAPER GUIDE 
F. O. HUEBENER, Publisher 
80 East Third Street . < * e - ST. PAUL, MINN. 














A THREE THOUSAND DOLLAR CROW 


This crow—larger size—was printed in two colors—red and 
black—on a thousand cards and mailed locally. It brought 
$3,000 worth of business and proved the business value of an 
original artistic illustration in adve.cising. The ** Herrick 
Cut Book” is brimful of them, with bright ideas to get the 
best results. Send 25c for it to-day and get on our mailing 
list for a lot of good things. 


THE HERRICK PRESS, 88 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 








‘*No finer specimen of the Printers’ Art exists, nor one 
which contains more valuable ‘meat.’ ”’ 


Che British Printer 


For all members of the Printing Trades. Entirely practical. 
Acknowledged as the technical instructor of the craft. ° 
Tells all about trade progress. Is itself a sample of the finest and 

best in typography. With each issue is included a set of sample jobs 

for ‘‘lifting.”” Every number contains pictorial reproductions in half- 
tone and colors. THE BRITISH PRINTER is the pioneer of three-color 
and its best exponent. 
PUBLISHED BI-MONTHLY. 
$2.00 per Annum, post free. Specimen Copy, 35 Cents. 
Subscriptions will be received by THE INLAND PRINTER Co., Chicago. 
PUBLISHED BY 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & CO., Ltd. 
LEICESTER and LONDON 














EMBOSSING IS EASY 


IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


SIMPLE ECONOMICAL 
Sheets, 6x9 inches. 80 cents a dozen, postpaid. 





THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


130 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 


DURABLE 





The BEST and LARGEST GERMAN TRADE JOURNAL for 
the PRINTING TRADES on the EUROPEAN CONTINENT 


Deutscher Buch-wiw 
Strindrurker MONTHLY 
Devoted to the interests of Printers, Lithographers and kindred trades, 


with many artistic supplements. | @ Yearly Subscription for Foreign 
Countries, 14s.— post free. Sample Copy, Is. 


Deutscher Buch-und Steindrucker 


ERNST MORGENSTERN 
19 DENNEWITZ-STRASSE - - - BERLIN, W.57,GERMANY 
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stalled 


United Printing Machinery Co. 








Everything for the Electrotyper 
Everything for the Stereotyper 
Everything for the Photoengraver 


Composing-room Equipments 


Pressroom Equipments 





The U. P. M. Co. Installs on Trial the Electric 
Neutralizer and the Automatic Typecaster. 





The Electric Neutralizer 


The Automatic Typecaster 





G Is an indispensable adjunct to 
the pressroom. Paper can be fed 
cold and will not clog or stick to the 
fly. Increases the output of your 
press and improves the quality of 
work. Pays for itself in a season. 








G, Renders the printer independent 
of the typefoundry. Casts from 6 
to 36 point, inclusive, at about % 
typefounders’ prices. Has been in 
successful use for the past two years. 
Send for list of users. Pays for itself 
in about a year. 








Send for list of usersand testimonials. 








THE U. P. M. CO’S LATEST 
Makes It Easier. Sold 


G, Reproduction by the process of Photoengraving | in quart bottles, 

means: first your copy, then making negative from | packed securely in 
: . light-tight tin boxes 

your copy, then from your negative a print on a ‘ 

1 plat d from your metal plate a printable ee eccompenes ty 
ee Pe ‘ on P Pp full directions. 
surface by etching away the unprotected parts, 
leaving the image in relief. Collodion Emulsion is ofa 
an aid to the simplification of the first step in the 
process. 


BETTER 








Free 


U. P. M. Co. 
Primer No. 6, ‘‘Col- 
lodion Emulsion.’’ 
What it is and how 
to work it success- 
fully, with directions 
for the three-color 
process. 




















QUICKER CHEAPER 











United Printing Machinery Co. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
246 Summer Street 12 Spruce Street 337 Dearborn Street 






































Opportunities to 


r first-class Job 


Compositors, Proot- Readers, 


Machine Operat 


ors and Stone 


Hands in New York City 








By October Ist the 
New York will be boom 


printing business of 
ing, and present indi- 


cations point to the biggest printing year 
New York has ever seen. 

We want, on or before October ist, first-class 
job compositors, proof-readers, machine operators, 
makers-up, stone hands and correctors, to work 


in open shops, 9 hours a 


day, 54 hours a week. 


We will pay the highest wages to competent, 


reliable men; a few two- 
perfect themselves in th 
unusual opportunities. 


thirders, ambitious to 
e trade, will be given 


Write to the New York Typothetae, 320 Broad- 





Aston Brothers, 108 Liberty Street 
Bates Advertising Co., 15 Spruce Street 
L. H. Biglow & Co., 62 Broad Street 
Isaac H. Blanchard Co., 268 Canal Street 
H. K. Brewer & Co., 88 Gold Street 
Brown, Lent & Pett, 33 Maiden Lane 
Burr Printing House, 18 Jacob Street 
Corlies, Macy & Co., 441 Pearl Street 
A. T. De LaMare Printing & Publishing Co., 
2 Duane Street 
Theo. L. DeVinne & Co., 12 Lafayette Place 
Doubleday, Page & Co., 133 East Sixteenth Street 
Eaton & Mains, 150 Fifth Avenue 
Gilliss Press, 141 East Twenty-fifth Street 
Grannis Press, 114 West Thirty-second Street 
Wm. Green, 326 Pearl Street 
Hill Publishing Co., 497 Pearl Street 
Thomas Humphrey, 368 Canal Street 
A. H. Kellogg, 411 Pearl Street 





way, New York, or.to any of the following: 





The Knickerbocker Press, 27 West Twenty-third Street 
L. Middleditch Co., 65 Duane Street 

S. S. McClure Co., 44 East Twenty-third Street 
Willis McDonald & Co., 33 Gold Street 

Palmer & Oliver, 64 Fulton Street 

Patteson Press, 33 Gold Street 

The Geo. A. Powers Printing Co., 185 Sixth Avenue 
Publishers’ Printing Co., 32 Lafayette Place 

John C. Rankin Co., 54 Dey Street 


James A. Rogers, 85 John Street 


Rogers & Co., 15 Murray Street 
Sackett & Wilhelms Lithographing & Printing Co., 
Grand St. and Morgan Ave., Brooklyn 


South Publishing Co., 195 Fulton Street 
Stettiner Brothers, 52 Duane Street 

Robt. L. Stillson Co., 130 Center Street 
Styles & Cash, 135 West Fourteenth Street 
W. F. Vanden Houten, 409 Pearl Street 
The Winthrop Press, 32 Lafayette Place 



































MONOTYPE CONTESTS 


HE MONOTYPE PRIZE CONTEST is bringing to our office a flood of remarkable examples of 
printing which disclose splendid records of speed, scope and profit-making. 

If it were possible to lay this showing before every printer of the United States, the composing- 
machine problem once and for all would undoubtedly be solved in favor of the Monotype, for no 
composing-machine has the range and scope of the Monotype, nor can any other equal it in speed or 
convenience on all classes of work. And it long since has passed beyond the need for further proving that 
in the making of money in the general printing-office no other machine can compete with it. 








AWARDS FOR JULY 


J. H. FAUTECK JAMES PYLE G, F. COATES 


SPEED CONTEST 


Class A—Speed prize awarded to J. H. Fauteck, Keyboard Operator ; James Pyle, Caster Operator; G. F. Coates, Foreman— 
of the ‘‘ Commercial and Financial Chronicle,”’ of New York City. 


The work of this keyboard operator is especially deserving of praise in that the composition, although practically all solid 
figure and tabular work, containing technical signs, did not have half a dozen errors in the first proof. The composition 
amounted to 9,729 ems, ‘measured single ; measured double it amounted to 19,458 ems. The keyboard time on the entire job 
was three hours. It required one hour and fifty minutes to cast the work, and twenty minutes to put in the brass rule. The 
keyboard rate was 6,486 ems per hour, measuring double price ; and, considering the extremely intricate nature of the work, it 
is certainly a splendid showing. 

The caster time was 5,304 ems per hour, measured single, or 10,608, measured double. 

Following is a letter from the foreman in charge, which shows that this was not set expressly for the Speed Contest, but 
was done in the regular run of work : 


Woop & NATHAN Co., New York City: 

Gentlemen,—I would like to say in regard to the proofs submitted by Messrs. Fauteck and Pyle that 
the matter of submitting them in your contest was not thought of until the following day, when the contest 
matter was being disc ussed among the men; then the time was taken from our recor s, and is correct as 
submitted. G. F. COATES, Foreman, 

‘* Financial Chronicle.” 


ERNEST J. WASHBURN J. ARTHUR BREAU B. C. PARKER 


Class B— PROFIT CONTEST 


The Profit Prize has been divided, one part of the prize going to Detroit and the other to Hartford, Conn. The Caster 
Prize is won by E. J. Washburn, of the Travelers Printing Works, of Hartford, Conn., and shows a very large percentage of 
profit. The job consists of 576 running inches of 18-point border, or 2,304 pieces. This was cast in two and one-quarter 
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MONOTYPE CONTESTS 


hours. The cost, not counting the metal, amounted to about $1.25. As the metal was recast after using, its use need not be 
considered in the calculation. This border would have cost, had it been purchased from a typefounder, $19.33, the difference 
being $18.08, showing a net profit of about 1,446 per cent. The foreman inthe Traveler plant (Mr. J. Arthur Breau) received 
the Foreman’s Prize. The Keyboard Profit Prize is awarded to Mr. B. C. Parker, of Detroit, who turned out a most intri- 
cate piece of work, from which he secured the following profit: 








Total number of ems for seven pages . . . . . . 40,362 
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MISS MARY F. SCOTT MISS WILLETTE T. WOOD REUBEN HILT H. E, BURNETT 


Class C — SCOPE CONTEST 


The Scope Prize has been awarded in the office of Mitchell & Hotchkiss, of Richmond, Va.— the Keyboard Prize being 
divided between Miss Mary Scott and Miss Willette Wood, the Caster Prize going to Reuben Hilt, and the Foreman Prize 
to H. E. Burnett. This specimen consists of a variety of very intricate tariff and blank work, which must be seen to be 
appreciated. 

All work for which prizes are awarded is on file at our office, and we shall be happy to show it to those who will take the 
trouble to call. 





Send in your work, for, as above said, no man need be ashamed to appear on the roll of honor which will 
follow in the wake of this remarkable undertaking, and it is safe to say that in every printery of the land, 
and in those of Europe as well, his name will be known, his face familiar, and his record firmly established. 

And we repeat, if a wise hint were to be given those who have not Monotypes it would contain a 
suggestion that they purchase at once, and thereby gain the unprecedented advantages which are enjoyed 
by the fortunate owners of those machines. 

The operators of Monotype machines and their foremen who wish to participate, and have not already 
entered the contests, should do so at once. ‘“‘ Monotypit,’’ our official organ, will be sent free upon 
application to all who wish to keep in touch with the contest and with the latest progress in matters 
pertaining to machine-composition. 


THE MONOTYPE 


No. 1 Madison Avenue, New York 











WOOD & NATHAN CO., SOLE SELLING AGENTS 














R months and months we have been 
diligently and persistently trying to impress 
you with the fact that 


OUR CUTS 
TALK 


Our customers are legion, inasmuch as all 
our cuts are imbued with that indescribable 
something that puts life......snap......g0 .....1 
the subject illustrated. 


If you are numbered among our customers, 
we feel sure you will remain so. 


If you are not.....you should be to our 
mutual benefit. 


The 
W illiamson-Haffner 


Comp any 
DESIGNERS : :::: ENGRAVERS 


The United States Colortype Co. 


GENERAL PRINTERS 


(All under one management) 


Denver, Colorado 








Imitation lypewritten Letters 


Printed by our process— match perfectly when filled in. 


ANY PRINTER CAN SUCCESSFULLY PRINT THEM 








We work with the printer— We furnish Inks and Typewriter Ribbons, an 


Instruction Book for using our process, and all information required to install the most profitable 
department in the pminting business. 





One Columbus, Ohio, printer wrote: “‘ We like your inks and ribbons ever 
so much better than anything we have ever had. We have had poor success 
with—&—&—goods. Please send us two more instruction books.” 





We have helped hundreds of printers to more success — more customers — more profit. 


WE CAN HELP YOU. 


Inks in any color—Purple, Blue, Black, Green, Red or Brown. Typewriter Ribbons for any machine, exactly matching. 
WRITE FOR OUR SPECIAL TRIAL PROPOSITION. 
Our Metallic Lustre Ink, something new, imitates a lead-pencil exactly. 
Send for sample Van-Sen Typewriter Carbon Paper. 


TYPERIBBON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





H. M. VAN HOESEN, 


President and Treasurer. 


114-116 Sherman Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 











Talk is Cheap! 


Our goods talk, but the 
price 1s always right. 


Calendar Pads 
for 1907 


are now ready. Send for 
Sample-Book. 


Stock Certificate Blanks 


always on hand. 





Monasch Lithographing Co. 
500-512 South Fifth Street, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


OUR STOCK INCLUDES 


Complete outfits of Machinery, Type, Wood 
Goods and Supplies. 

Paper ranging from cheap poster to fancy grades 
costing a hundred dollars a ream. 

Cardboard and Cut Cards of all qualities. 








» THE « < 
Depestunent 
Store for 

Printers! 1s 











een PASTING MACHINE a specialty this month. 
Pastes labels for packages and dozens of other purposes. 
Always ready for work. It fills a long-felt want. 


5 inches wide, hand power. 
“for edge pasting, . . 
12 ** belt and hand power, 35.00 


Chas. Back Paper Co., Ltd. 


609 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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MODERN CASLON. 


4 A,7a $5.00 36 Point L. C. $2.35, C. $2.65 


REPUBLICAN 
Newspapers 123 


5 A, 9 a $4.25 30 Point L. C. $2.00, C. $2.25 


CONSTITUTION 
United States, 45678 


5 A, 12 a $3.50 24 Point L. C. $1.85, C. $1.65 


HISTORICAL FACTS! 
By Prominent Men, $10. 


8 A, 16 a $3.25 18 Point L. C. $1.70, C. $1.55 


A GOOD FACE TO HAVE, 12 
Original in Design—Order Now 


12 A, 24a $3.00 14 Point L. C, $1.55, C. $1.45 


IMPERIAL PALACES OF THE KING! 
Beautiful Galleries, Gorgeous Splendor, 10 
15 A, 30 a $2.75 12 Point L. C. $1.45, C. $1.30 
THE INVENTION OF PRINTING HAS BEEN 
Recognized by Educated Men as a Subject of —12 


16 A, 32 a $2.50 10 Point L. C. $1.25, C. $1.25 


ALL FAMOUS FRENCH AND GERMAN AUTHORS 
Contribute writings on international questions to this—12 
21 A, 42 a $2.25 8 Point L. C. $1.15, C. $1.10 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE MOST CELEBRATED DESIGNERS 
And writings by the foremost authors make Magazine a most desirable 


24 A, 48 a $2.00 6 Point L. C. $0.95, C. $1.05 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING HAS ALWAYS BEEN RECOGNIZED BY 
Educated men as a subject of great importance ; there is no mechanical art, nor are 


&&Sold at Roman Rates from 6 to 18 point in fonts of 20 lbs. or more. “@& 





CENTURY ROMAN. 


6 Point. 


All our type is cast on Point Body, Point 
Line and Point Set, and is composed of a 
mixture of metal that is guaranteed to be 
equal to the best, and will wear better than 
most of the type now on the market. All 
faces are cut deep, thereby preserving the 
sharp lines and clear impression necessary 
to the execution of first-class work. 

8 Point. 

All of our type is cast on Point 
Body, Point Line and Point Set,and 
is composed of a mixture of metal 


that is guaranteed to be equal to 
the best, and will wear better than 
most type on the market. All fa- 
ces are cut deep, thereby preserv- 
ing the sharp lines and clear im- 


10 Point. 

All our type is cast on Point 
Body, Point Line and Point 
Set, and is composed of a 
mixture of metal that is 
guaranteed to be equal to 
the best, and will wear bet- 


ter than most type now on 
the market. All faces are 


12 Point. 

All our type is cast on 
Point Body, Point Line 
and Point Set, and is 
composed of a mixture 
of metal that is guaran- 
teed to be equal to the 
best, and will wear bet- 
ter than most of the type 
now on the market. An 
faces are cut deep, there- 








These series of type are the first 
CT] reese by this Foundry and are 

guaranteed to be equal tothe high- 
est standard of material and workman- 
ship. G New faces in course of prepara- 
tion will be shown as rapidly as possible. 
Wealso manufacture Brass Rule, Leads, 
Slugs, Metal Furniture and Brass Gal- 
leys. (We are the only first-class type 
foundry independent of the Trust. 


se L5 % Disc’t. 








Western ‘Type Foundry, 


108 Pine Street, 


ST. LOUIS. 


114 Sherman Street, 


CHICAGO. 












































“‘The Machines that have made good for 30 years and are still the leaders” 








NEW MODEL 





Kent Power Paper Cutters 


and Die Presses 











| — anneal 
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Machinery that is an assured success for reliability and 
economy in operation is a safe investment. 

Do not experiment. Claims of superiority are easily made. 

We can substantiate all claims made for the Kent Power 


Paper Cutters and Die Cutting Press by records established during the past thirty years. @ QUALITY— 
ACCURACY— EFFICIENCY mean something to you if you are about to place an order for goods in our line. 


Place your orders for KENT PAPER CUTTERS AND DIE PRESSES now for Fall deliveries. 





The “Ideal Hooks” possess advantages over any simi- 
lar device ever placed on the market. They are the 
only hooks that the user can insert or remove from 
the groove without disassembling, thereby enabling 
the ‘‘ make-up’’ man to change plates or register in 
the shortest, possible time. 


Ideal Iron Grooved Blocks and Tip-in Hooks 


IDEAL 
IRON 
GROOVED 
BLOCKS 





WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER AND TESTIMONIALS 


286 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK 





ANDREWS, PITTMAN & MARSH 























Send for 
* POINTS OF PRACTICAL VALUE.” 
It will cost you only a postal card. 


“‘There 1s as much difference between a well-oiled 
machine and an ill-oiled machine as between a good 


one and a bad one.’’ 
— From “ PoINTs OF PRACTICAL VALUE.” 


How many operators are there who think the 
proper way to oil a machine is to pour oil down the 
pedestal and onto the floor? We think their name 
is legion, in fact, a properly oiled machine is a rare 
bird—so rare that we feel justified in going over the 
old ground once more. 

The reason for oiling a machine is to keep the 
wearing surfaces from cutting and sticking, and it 
is on these surfaces that there should always be a 
thin film of good, clean oil. Anywhere else about 
the machine (except, of course, in the oilways and 
receptacles) oil is simply dirt and waste. 

The proper lubrication is so simple, yet so vital, 
a matter that it is a constant marvel to us that it 
should be so often neglected. Remember this: 
It is the drop on the right spot at the right time 
that does the work, not the spilled bucketful that 
musses up the premises. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS 


PATERSON, N.J., U.S.A. 











Here are the latest and 
best Lock-ups— 


EXPANSION LOCKS, MORTON LOCK-UPS 


IN CONNECTION WITH 


WICKERSHAM QUOINS 2-299, 


Cut shows Expansion Locks, against iron, as chase- lock on bed of 
press. Secure; no blocks; no lost time. 4 sizes, expand 4% to 34% ins. 

Also Morton Lock-ups, against type-metal and iron, as side and 
foot locks in book form. 41 lengths; all book and job measures; all 
sidesticks. 

Send for latest booklet of Modern Locking Devices, in great variety, 
including latest Wickersham Quoins, for all composing-room and 
pressroom uses; also Good Opinions and prices. 


WICKERSHAM QUOIN CO., BOSTON, U. S. A. 


AMERICA—Leading Dealers in Type and Printing Ma‘erials. 
GREAT BRITAIN—Caslon Letter Foundry, London. 
AUSTRALIA—Alex. Cowan & Sons, Melbourne and Sydney. 


AGENCIES 
l SOUTH AFRICA—John Dickinson & Co., Cape Town. 
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Bausch@lomb 
Photo Engraver’s 
Lenses and Prisms 


aus 


Bausch & Lomb-Zeiss 
Apochromatic Tessar 


has been specially computed for 3-color work, 
and makes possible the production of 3-color 
plates with the least possible delay and trouble. 


Accurate corrections. 
Perfect register. 


Used by the foremost 3-color process- 
workers in the country 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 


NEw York Boston 
CHICAGO 

















US is the time of the year 

when you want to spruce up 

your oltfice by addimg mew 
type. Ome or two series willl help 
you hold your old customers and 
saim mew trade. 

Why not please your workmen, 
your customers, and yourself bby 
addimg the Webb Series im which 
this advertisement is set? | 

Its companion face the Foster 
cotihe dark letter---is cut a shade 
smaller so that the Webb will res- 
ister over it without showims am 
usly margin. If you have mot a 
copy, send to-day for a pamphlet 
showings both series im plaim and 
colored work. If mothims else it 
will give you mew ideas im regard 
to composition. 


INLAND L_YPE FouNnDRY 


CHICAGO | SAINT LOUIS NEW YORK 


























Disc Ruling Machines 


| O00” MORE PRODUCT THAN CAN BE 





OBTAINED FROM PEN MACHINES 





put FiRstt 


UUTRGRSTERTROMM LEIPZIG 


COMBINED DISC RULING AND PRINTING MACHINE 





a ee oe Lull withenes the Recent purchasers of these Disc Ruling mane 
ge ‘ PERLEY & BRO. - - - Pittsburg, Pa. 

printing attachment, to rule on both sides BAKER-VAWTER CO. -  - Chicago, Il 

| of the sheet with four colors or stop heads || 1yAMMERMILL PAPER CO. -_ - Ene, Pa. 
on each side. KINGSLEY PAPER CO. - Cleveland, Ohio 


























GIBBS-BROWER CO., Sole Agents 


150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK 























KIDDER PRESS Co. 











ROTARY PRINTING TWO COLORS ON ONE SIDE AND ONE ON THE OTHER 





Straight and Adjustable Rotaries of all sizes and styles 








Ticket and ym... : t 
Label Presses is iy —— 3 GIBBS 
of all kinds Meera’ ~ BROWER 
gp ee | co. 


SOLE AGENTS 


Product flat or aa \ \ g 
can give you we Ne fe dt Se eee. =: 150 Nassau Street 
hard, smooth an) g\ 

NEW YORK 


rolls... 


5x9 PRESS. SPEED, 8,000 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 





























Star Black 








The best all-round Book and Cut 
Ink on the market to-day. Made in 











three grades—Regular, Long and 
Q. D., all the same high quality. 


Use the 
Star Brand 
of 

Printing 
Inks. 

Red StarLabel. ©. A. BARNARD & SON 


349 Dearborn Street, Chicago, IIl. 


























Successors 


, hamplin Oype & == Gen & Suis 
Pawn eeachinery Company 
Same Lines -- 121 Plymouth Court, Chicago -- Same Location 




















Keystone Gype a m € 
Golding Wachinery «| TAL t 

Brown Folding Wachines — TUN evs 
Brown & Carver Paper Cutters 


Patent Combination Chases NSece ssities 


American Press Seats 














Since the San Francisco fire we have shipped thousands of pieces of our Combination Chase for the 
re-equipment of offices there. Isn't it worth while to look into the matter? Ghey are labor-savers! 


We shall shortly be able to take better care of you on Keystone Gype than ever. “Larger stoch. Complete line of sorts. 


Our customers say we give better service than they get elsewhere 


Champlin Gype & Machinery Company 
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Model No. 49. High Grade, Low Price. 





FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 
Patented U. S. and Europe. 


Price %. Soe 





N° 12345 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 
The Size—1 1-2 x 15-16 in. 





Model No. 45. Perforating Machine. 


Perforates While You Print. 


Bates Machine Company 


Makers of 
High-Grade Numbering Machines 
346 Broadway, New York. 315 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Branches at London and Manehester, England. 
Special Numbering Devices of All Kinds Made 
to Order. 


WHERE THEY ARE MADE. 


Works: Brooklyn, N. Y., U.S. A. 
The Largest Plant in the World Devoted to the Manufacture 
of High-Grade Numbering and Dating Machines. 





Model No. 50. With Indicator. 


123456 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 
Patented U. S. and Europe. 


Price $15 Guwg-<. > 








Model No. 29. For Cash Sale Books. 


FAC SIMILE IMPRESSION 











¢ 














Letterpress Inks 
Lithographic Inks 


Steel Plate Inks 


Copper Plate Inks 


> 


{ Eembossing Inks 
English White Lake 
Lacquers 

Bronze Powders 


\ 








Proving Inks 
Cover Inks 
Chromatic Inks 
Transfer Inks 
Celluloid Inks 
{ Etching Inks 




















Buffalo Printing Ink Works 


Varnishes 
Driers 
Gloss Paste 


And, in fact, any and 
every thing of the very 
best relating to the 


Art of Printing 














3 








BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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Generalship 


~~ HE wise general takes advantage of a lull in hostilities to 
'S plan his campaign, get his army in the best fighting trim, 
and see that their equipment is complete in every detail. 

The wise printer improves the quiet summer months in 
preparing to handle the increase of business which will come in 








The Whitlock Press 


Should not be overlooked when considering additions to your 
pressroom equipment. Don’t let work which rightfully belongs 
to you go to your competitor because your pressroom can not 
handle it. Get a Whitlock —there are many reasons why it is 
the press you should have. 

Full particulars on request. Write now. 








Agencies covering America and Europe: FOR CIRCULARS, PRICES, ETC., WRITE 


AMERICAN orn senna co., TH E WH ITLOCK PRI NTI NG 


ae <7 me, ee. 
* el 
Angeles,San Francisco. |) PRESS MFG. CO., & Derby, Conn. 


Southern Agents: 
Messrs. J. H.SCHROETER & BRO., AT THE SALES OFFICES BELOW: 


atin ie iliac Fuller (Flatiron) Bldg., 2i St. and Broadway, NEW YORK 


European Agents: 


page ether act ~ ott aan 510 Weld Bidg., 176 Federal St.,. BOSTON, MASS. 


10 Johnson’s Court, Fleet St., London, E.C. 






































== The “Unique” Block 


(MADE OF STEEL ABSOLUTELY) 


Proved to be a wonderful adjunct in the preservation of the art of all arts! 




















, aa ae one af 
Embodies the only absolutely perfect principles of a plate-locking device for 


Letterpress Printing on FLAT-BED OR ROTARY PRESSES. 



























For color work 







Can be used on 































“small runs” requiring 
h hair-line 
to the 
great register, its 
reatest 
value is 
advantage 
i h at once apparent 
Me as the 
: to the 
plates are ; 
: intelligent 


quickly changed 





pressman 






























Actual size of smallest sectlon—2% x3}¢ or 16x20 picas 


Of this ‘‘Unique’’ over 10,000 
large sections and 120,000 
clamps are already in use in the 
best printing offices in 
Narrow Margin Clamp the United States. Regular Clamp 









The * “Unique” Block possesses manifold advantages for any and all kinds of plate printing. 

Our system of BLOCKS consists of four standard-size sections ; : 8x10, 223x10, 314x8 and 223x314 
inches, by means of which any size bed can be filled i in two minutes, then the CLAMPS dropped i in AND 
locked up with the common RATCHET. Other sizes of sections cut to order. 

n equipment of * “Unique” Blocks will more than pay for itself in a short time, for it is the greatest 
time-saver in the pressroom. 


New Clamp for Label Work 


Is the latest addition of improvement. Plates can be locked on the “Unique” Rockstroh Block with 
margins of hair-space all around every plate. Write for special information on this point. 



























Send for Pamphlets, Price Lists, Etc. 


ROCKSTROH MANUFACTURING CO. 


ATLANTIC AVENUE AND CHESTNUT STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y., U.S. A. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 396 South Clark Street—W. G. LOOMIS, Manager 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE, 624-626 Filbert Street 
BOSTON, MASS. SAN FRANCISCO 


Represented by RICHARD PRESTON, 167 Oliver Street Represented by EvE E. CARRERAS, 327 Sansome Street 
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Peerless Electric Co. 
122-124 S8. Green Street, Chicago 


TELEPHONE, MONROE 1362 





Headquarters for 
Direct Current Motors 


High-grade Electrical Repairing 
and Construction 





PRICES REASONABLE & GIVE US A TRIAL 





Are you still in the wilderness patching on Gauges ? 
Mesgill’s Gauge 
ae Can be 


fastened 

ii) with the 

i] fingers, but 
key and 


Screws right on to the tympan and not jj pierced nuts 
through it. Saves the tympan instead of .| are now 
destroying it. Allows form to be printed furnished, 
directly over the spot where it was previously and no extra 
fastened. Any degree of adjustment. Absolute charge. 
hold without glue or pin-points. Sheets can 
not feed under gauge-head. 

Send for description of Megill’s Gripper Fingers, Gripper Cross- 
bars and Automatic Machines tor setting sheets to perfect register on 
the job press. 


E. L. MEGILL, Mfr., 60 Duane Street. NEW YORK 














Gover ana Book Papers 


TRADE-MARK 


JAMES WHITE & CoO. 
PAPER DEALERS 
210 MONROE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
































There is no gas engine as simple as an Olds—compare it 
with others and this statement is proved. The repairs cost 
practically nothing. It is the most economical engine for 
running presses or electric light plants. ‘The reason why is 
interestingly told in our catalogue, mailed on request. Tell 
us your requirements and we will help you figure out what 

you need. OLDS GAS POWER COMPANY 
951 Chestnut St., Lansing, Mich. 








Gloss Compound 
“IT IS PRINTED JUST LIKE INK” 


@, Produces a brilliant, glossy, 
harmonious effect, heretofore 
impossible without the use of 
the so-called Gloss Varnishes 
applied by the Varnishing 
Machine. 

@, A solid impression is all that 
is necessary. 

G, Does Not Stick or Pull. 

@, Does Not Injure the Rollers. 
G, Does Not Mottle. 


If interested a sample will be furnished 
gratuitously upon request. 














Manufactured by 


CHAS. HELLMUTH 


NEW YORK: 154-158 W. 18th St. 
Hellmuth Building 


CHICAGO: 355-7-9 S. Clark St. 


Dinse, Page & Co. 


Electrotypers 
Nickeltypers ana 
Stereotypers 














167 ADAMS STREET, CHICAGO 
Telephones: Main 260; Auto 8279 














THE ROBERT DICK 
MAILER 


The PRINTERS’ FRIEND 

Unrivaled for simplicity, dura- 

bility and speed. With 

it experts have addressed 

from 6,000 to 8,586 pa- 

pers in less than an 

hour. Latest record, 200 

papers in less than a 

© minute. No office com- 
Sw} plete without it. 

Price, $20.25—without royalty. 

For information concerning mailer, address ——————— 


Rey. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















THE NEW ERA PRESS 


The fastest Flat-bed Multi-color Press on the market 





: 
| Speed, 5,000 to 10,000 task 





This press takes the stock, from onion skin to ten- 
ply blank, at one end, and delivers finished product 
printed on both sides in one or several colors, per- 
forated, punched or numbered. and cut both ways, 
ready for drying rack. 

The.-press is especially designed for manufacturing 
printers, and invaluable for all classes of small work, 
including labels, blanks, post-cards, sales-books, 
tickets, commutation books and transfers. 

Four years’ practical operation. 

Now used in Chicago, New York, New Haven, 
Boston, Toronto, Montreal, and several other cities. 

Duplicate and triplicate orders received. 





Correspondence solicited. Catalogues on application. 











@. There is but one Best in anything. 
In Open Die Presses the Best is 
stamped THE A. DEWES CO. 





National 
Wire 
Stitcher 


BUILT to LAST 





The Dewes Open Die Press 


is especially designed for work requiring knife-edge cutting 
dies and is a Rapid- 
Action, Compactly Built 
Machine which will 


Quickly Save 
Its Own Cost 


in time-economy over 
mallet work. This ma- 
chine is especially adapted 
for small work in cutting 
Labels, Stationery, Litho- 
graphic Designs and all 











All thicknesses of work 
from one sheet to full ca- 
pacity of machine stitched 
without change of parts. 
Turning knob 

A, automatic- 











Soft and Fibrous 
Materials. 


Manufactured and sold by 


A. Dewes Co. 


475 Broadway 
New York 


Booklet on Request. 








ally adjusts ma- 
chine to any 
thickness of 
work and 
proper length 
of staple. 

1 sheet to 1 inch. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


C.G. GLOVER 
& COMPANY 


48 Centre Street 
NEW YORK, -- N.Y. 


























TUBBS = 
, The Manufacturer from Now! 








We Please Our Customers— 


But Not Our Competitors 








LL of our energy and atten- 
tion is devoted to producing 
superior Printers’ Furni- 
@ ture, Point-line Wood 
<Ux} Type and Specialties. 
It’s the uncommon kind. This is one con- 
cern which the combination fellows can 
not control. Have you observed a change 
in the Wood Goods business during the 
past two years? Have you made note of 
the better discounts and better goods? 
Who did it? 











If interested, we can 
refer you to 

hundreds of the largest 
and foremost printers 
in America 

whose offices have been 


refitted throughout 
with TUBBS Goods 





EDWARD PENGELLY & BROTHER, 
READING, Pa. 
December 27, 1905. 
Tue Tusss MANUFACTURING Co., Ludington, Mich.: 
Gentlemen,—We_ have a quantity of your Corbitt Con- 
densed Wood Type and wish to say that it is the most accu- 
rate type we have ever used. 
Epwarp Pencetty & Brotuer. 


LEVEY BROTHERS & COMPANY, 
INDIANAPOLIS, INb. 


Jno. I. Catpwett, Oakland, Cal.: July 12, 1906. 
Dear Sir,— In refitting our composing-room on completion 
of our new building in State House square, we were very 
careful to examine all the different makes of wood goods, 
furniture, etc., after which we placed our order complete with 
the Tubbs Manufacturing Co. We have kept close tab on 
their material and find it stands the test of time in every 
respect. i 
We believe the Tubbs people are making just as good mate- 
rial as any other house in the United States and are selling 
at just as low prices. What more could a purchaser ask? 
Yours respectfully, Levey Brorners & Company. 


WRIGHT & JOYS COMPANY, 
Designers and Makers of Good Printing, 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
March 23, 1906. 
Tue Tusss MANUFACTURING Co., Ludington, Mich.: 
Gentlemen,— Two months ago we purchased one of your 
cabinets of interlocking wood furniture. It has been in 
almost constant use ever since and is proving exceptionally 
satisfactory. The foreman of the composing-room is of the 
opinion that it is more easily handled than steel furniture 
and that the days of the latter are numbered. 
Yours very truly, Wricut & Joys Co.. 
Per S. P.. Foro. 








A FEW EXPRESSIONS FROM PROMINENT PRINTERS 


SOUTH BEND POSTER PRINTING CO. 
High-class Type and Block Posters, 
Soutu Beno, Inp. 
June 12, 1906. 
Tue Tusss MANuFACTURING Co., Ludington, Mich.: 
Gentlemen,— For the past thirty years we have been using 
wood type. Recently we installed an entirely new and elab- 
orate outfit of wood goods of your manufacture. We are 
pleased to inform you that all of it has given us the best of 
satisfaction. Especially is this true of the type. We have 
not found one single letter either high or low and our many 
customers from all parts of the country are more than pleased 
with it. We have received many letters from them highly 
praising the work turned out by us with this type. It is cer- 
tainly perfect. Yours very truly, 


Soutu Beno Poster PrRintinG Co. 


THE ARCHER PRINTING COMPANY, 

Printers, Catalogue Makers, Engravers, Electrotypers, 

Fort Wayne, Inp. 
June 13, 1906. 
Tue Tusss Merc. Co., Ludington, Mich.: 

Gentlemen,— Your representative when here sold us an 
order ot your rubber-faced furniture. We had considerable 
trouble with the quads and spaces working up in the type 
forms that were set on the Monotype machine, and we find 
that-the rubber-faced furniture has the tendency to keep the 
quads and spaces intact, and it has saved us considerable 
inconvenience and expense. ; 

We believe the rubber-faced furniture answers the purpose 
for which it is intended. yours respectfully, 

Tue ARCHER PRINTING Co., 
Cuas. I. ArcHeEr, Mer. 








THE TUBBS 


LUDINGTON, MIC 


MFG. CO. 


HIGAN, U.S. A. 




















THE HUBER-HODGMAN 
PRINTING PRESS 








CUSTOMER, giving us an order for a second Huber-Hodgman 
A Press, said: ‘‘ Your press pleases us so much we are not consider- 
ing any competitor. It is perfect in build, distribution, register 
and impression.’’ Every detail of the new Huber-Hodgman is as perfect 
as can be built, and our customers are enthusiastic over its strength and 
simplicity. This press is almost noiseless in operation; very light running. 
The bed reversing with a block instead of a roller, takes out the noise and 
vibration. 

We are prepared with our new factory to turn out excellent machines, 
and every user has given us an endorsement. If you can spare a few 
minutes to examine this machine, you will become our customer. We will 
furnish you the best in the market. 








VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON 


19 to 23 Rose St., and 135 William St., New York. 


FacTorRY —TAUNTON, MASss. 


Acents, Paciric Coast, HADWEN SWAIN MFG. COMPANY. WESTERN OFFICE, 277 Dearborn Street, 
2521 Octavia Street, San Francisco, Cal. H. W. THORNTON, Manager, 


AcENT, ENGLAND, P. LAWRENCE, 57 Shoe Lane, London, E. C. Telephone, 801 Harrison. CHICAGO 











WRITE FOR. SAMPLES AND PRICES 


| STEEL-DIE EMBOSSING || «ins, 


| | Copper PLAT Rul EN ete 
vo THE) RADE, 

SUND: SONS. | ards 

Lae TATE ST SAMPLES 


HIcaAceo.: _ READY 























Tue WituiaMs WEB Co., St. Louis, Mo.: St. Louis, Mo., Feb. 3, 1906. 

Dear Sirs,—Replying to your request for our opinion of the ‘* Williams Web.’’ There is 
a wonderful saving of cost in the pressroom by the use of your machine. If jobs are run out and 
put on the make-up stone properly, one make-ready after another can be picked up. The tympan 
is never torn, no pins to set, no grippers to move, and no stock to cut. Our man worked three 
jobs, amounting in impressions to 2,500, in an hour and twenty-five minutes. Made them ready 
and locked them up himself and was not busy himself with the jobs more than twenty-five minutes. 
The machine requires very little attention after it is made ready and started. 

We also did 40,000 laundry lists, four-on, in a little over five hours, We think you have 
a very fine machine. Yours, THE MANGAN PRESS, 314 OLivE STREET. 


JOHN E. MANGAN. 





FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


THE WILLIAMS WEB COMPANY 


G. G. Wi1LLIAMS, President and Manager Main Off; 


Fatented Factory : = 
CLEVELAND, OHIO Laclede Bldg., ST. LOUIS, MO. 














The Largest Electrotype Foundry on Earth - - - - - - 
- - - - ~ ~- fin Engraving Plant Equal to Any on Earth 




















ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 


407-427 Dearborn Street Chicago 








F YOU are a buyer of Engravings you should have our 
Revised Scale of Prices, the most complete, comprehen- 


= sive and consistent scale ever issued. With it on your desk, 
the necessity for correspondence is practically eliminated. Use 


your letter head in writing for the scale and samples of our work. 
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Coes’ 


Knives 
Are Honest, Reliable and Sound. 


COES’ RECORDS Our warrant and reputation are 
—- behind every inch of edge. 


First to use Micrometer in Knife 
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> YOU SIM 


If so you appreciate a good 
CUTTING EDGE. Try a 


Simonds 


Knife 


in your 
paper- 
cutting 
machine. 





They have a cutting edge 
that can’t be beaten. They 
keep it, too, better than 
any other knife in the 
world. You wouldn’t be 
caught shaving witha poor 
razor, would you? Don’t 
cut paper with a poor 
knife. Get a Simonds. 


Simonds Knives 
are the Best 





MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
FITCHBURG, MASS., & CHICAGO, ILL. 








The“Waite’ Die Press 


“erm 4 and Direct Plate-Printing Machine 


abroad 








Inks, Wipes, Polishes and Prints at One Operation 








will not only produce from a steel die the largest heading 

you are ever likely to be called upon to execute, with 
exquisite detail, but will throw up the impression in embossed relief 
—clean, sharp and bright. 

It is unexcelled in stamping, steel-plate, photogravure and bank- 
note printing requiring results from the most delicate and fine-line 
engraved plates. It is noiseless in running, the force being produced 
from pressure, and not from a blow. 

The WIPE is simply perfection, and, owing to its shape and 
compounded movement, a thinner and lighter paper is permissible. 

There are cheaper Die Presses, but we can not compete with the 
makers of other machines in price any more than their machines 
can compete with the beauty, perfection and quality of the fast work 
done by the ‘‘Waite’’ Die and Plate Press. 


Send for pamphlet giving full particulars, and SAMPLES OF WORK 
DONE ON A “‘WAITE”’ AT 1,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 


\ \ J E are now able to bring before your notice a machine which 








The 
American Falcon Ptg. Press Co. 


Sole Selling Agents for U. S. Only 


Speed, 1,500 perfect impressions per hour. 
Made in three sizes—3x1% in., 5x3 in., 8x4 in. 39 Beekman Street $3 23 New York 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 





The firms enumerated below are reliable, and are commended to the notice of those seeking materials, 
machinery or special service for the Printing, Illustrating and Bookbinding Industries. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $7 per year for two lines; more than 2 lines, $2 per additional line. 








ADVERTISING CALENDARS AND PADS. 


BonNnERWITH, I., & Co., 14-16 Thomas st., New 
York. Samples for 1907. 


ADVERTISING FANS. 


CRESCENT EMBOSSING Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 


Anxious to keep posted? Read The Novelty News, 
Chicago, U. S. A. Illustrated monthly, 50 
cents a year. The authority in its field. 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES OF WOOD. 


AMERICAN MANUFACTURING CONCERN, Jamestown, 


N. 


NorTH-WESTERN NOVELTY Co., Geneva, IIl. 


BALL PROGRAMS AND INVITATIONS. 


But.er, J. W., Paper Co., 212-218 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Ball Programs, Folders, Announce- 
ments, Invitations, Tickets, Society Folders, 
Masquerade Designs, etc. 


CRESCENT EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.”’ 


BOOK STAMP ENGRAVERS AND DIE 
SINKERS. 


Stark & Se.ic, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Hickok, W. O., MANUFACTURING Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa. Ruling machines, bookbinders’ machin- 
ery, numbering machines, ruling pens, etc. 


Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleecker st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ LEATHER AND CLOTH. 


Tuomas GarnaR & Co., manufacturers, 181 Will- 
iam st. and 22 Spruce st., New York. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


SuaDe, Hipp & ME.oy, Incpd., 139 Lake st., Chi- 
cago. Also paper-box makers’ supplies. 


BRASS RULE AND BRASS GALLEYS. 


HAMMOND PRINTERS’ Supply Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 40 per cent. 


Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Makers of all styles of Brass Rule, Printers’ 
Specialties. 


WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. 


BRASS-TYPE FOUNDERS. 


Missour1 Brass TyPE Founpry Co., Howard and 
Twenty-second sts., St. Louis, Mo. Exclusive 
Eastern agents, Keystone Type Foundry, Phila- 
delphia, New York. 


WESTERN Brass TyPE Founpry Co., 3749 Texas 
av., St. Louis, Mo. New modern machinery 
and plant. 


CALENDAR MANUFACTURERS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“* Crescent Goods.” 


MEYER-ROTIER PRINTING Co., Milwaukee. 
Printers and jobbers can add a few choice, 
original designs to their line by writing us. 
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CALENDAR PADS. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING Works Co., Court and 
Broadway, Cincinnati, Ohio, make 40 sizes 
and styles of Calendar Pads for 1907. The 
best and cheapest in the market. Write for 
sample book and prices. 


CARBON BLACK. 


Casot, Goprrey L., Boston, Mass. 


CARDBOARD MANUFACTURERS. 


| CHAMPION CoATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


CASE-MAKING AND EMBOSSING. 


SHEPARD, THE H. O., Co., 120-130 Sherman st., 
Chicago. Write for estimates. 


CHARCOAL FOR ENGRAVERS. 


ATLANTIC CARBON WORKS. Prepared charcoal. 
E. 40th st. and E. Brdwy., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


CHASE MANUFACTURERS. 


BarRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Sole manufacturers of Silver Gloss 
Steel Electric Welded Chases. 


COATED PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoATED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


COIN CARDS. 


Coin Carbs (6-hole), any printing, in 1,000-lots, 
$3.75; 1-hole cards, any 
printing, $3 per 1,000; less 
for more. THE DETROIT COIN 
Wrapper Co., Detroit, Mich. 


COLOR CARDS AND WOOD SAMPLES. 


Morrison, C. C., 363 S. Clinton st., Chicago, 
manufacturer color cards and wood samples 
for mixed paints. 


COPPER AND ZINC PREPARED FOR 
HALF-TONE AND ZINC ETCHING. 


AMERICAN STEEL AND CopPrER PLATE Co., THE, 
116 Nassau st., New York; 358 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Satin-finish plates. 


COUNTERS. 


Dursrow & HEARNE MP6. Co., 
9 Wooster street, New York, 
Counter No. 4207, for count- 
ing number of sheets or pa- 
pers printed, from 0 to 99,- 
999; can be set back; size, 
5% by 4% by 2% in.; in 
use 25 yrs. by best concerns. 


CRESCENT GOODS. 


CRESCENT EMBossiInG Co., Main Office and Works, 
Plainfield, N. J. Manufacturers of: CRESCENT 
CALENDARS for Advertising purposes. Large 
line. Write for particulars. CRESCENT FOLD- 
ERs for Programs, Menus, Lodges and Soci- 
eties, and all Special Occasions. Beautiful 
Illustrated Catalogue free to any one in the 
trade. Silk Cords and Tassels. 

CRESCENT ADDRESS CarRDs for all Lodges and 
Societies. Samples free to trade. 

CRESCENT ADVERTISING BLOTTERS, FANS AND 
NoveELTIES. Write for samples. 

CATALOGUE Covers, SHOW CaRDs, LABELS AND 
SPECIALTIES IN FINE EMBOSSED WORK. 
Write for samples and prices. 

S1LK CorDs AND TASSELS. 

STAMPED OR EMBOSSED STATIONERY. 





CYLINDER PRESSES. 


BarRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Babcock drums, two-revolutions and 
fast new presses. Also rebuilt machines. 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS. 


BraGcpon, JoHn C., 711 Penn. av., Pittsburg, Pa. 
Wood, zine etching and half-tone. 


DESIGNER AND MANUFACTURER OF 
SPECIAL MACHINERY. 
Swirt. GreorGe W., Jr., Bordentown, N. J. Ma- 
chinery and attachments for printing and 
manufacturing paper goods of every kind. 


DIE CUTTING. 


Story FinxisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Paper, labels, novelties, loose-leaf ledger 
sheets. 


DIE SINKERS. 


WaAGENFOHR, CHARLES, 140 West Broadway, New 
York city. High-grade work. 


ELECTROTYPERS. 


BaRNHART Bros, & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


BLomGrREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engravers. 


Brigut’s “ Oup RELIABLE”? St. Louis ELECTRO- 
TYPE FounpRy, 214-216 Pine st., St. Louis, 
Mo. Work in all branches. 

FLower, Epwin, 216-218 William st., New York 
city. ‘* Good work quickly done.” 

Hurst E.LectrotyPe Co., 2 Duane street, New 
York. Electrotyping and stereotyping. 

JvuERGENS Bros. Co., 140 to 146 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also engravers and electrotypers. 

McCarrerty, H., 42 Bond street, New York. 
Half-tone and fine-art electrotyping a specialty. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. Stock 
cuts, embossing dies, embossing compound. 


RoweELL, Rospert, Co., Louisville, Ky. Good work 
and prompt service. 


Wuitcoms, H. C., & Co., 42 Arch st., Boston. 
Electrotyping and engraving of all kinds. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
MACHINERY. 

& Co., New York and London. Manu- 

facturers of printing-presses and materials, 

electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 

Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


Hog, R.. 


ELECTROTYPERS’ AND STEREOTYPERS’ 
METAL. 


GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING Co., 
173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS’, STEREOTYPERS’ AND 
PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 


WeEseEL, F., Manuracturine Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Most com- 
plete line of labor-saving machines and appli- 
ances, all our own make. Complete plants a 
specialty. Send for catalogue. 


EMBOSSED FOLDERS. 


Crescent EmBossinG Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
“Crescent Goods.” 
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THE INLAND PRINTER BUSINESS DIRECTORY — Continued. 








EMBOSSERS AND STAMPERS. 
CRESCENT EMBOSssING Co., Plainfield, N. J. 
** Crescent Goods.” 
FREUND, Wm., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel-die em- 
bossing to the printing, lithographing and 
stationery trade. 176 State street, Chicago. 


Koven, W., Jr. Embossing and stamping for 
lithographers, binders and printers. 16 Spruce 
street, New York. 


EMBOSSING COMPOSITION FOR MAK- 
ING A STEEL MALE DIE. 


Paxson, J. W., Co., manufacturers, 1021 N. Dela- 
ware av., Philadelphia, Pa. 
EMBOSSING DIES. 


StrarK & SeLic, 458 W. Broadway, New York. 
StruppMANN, C., & Co., 78 5th av., New York. 


EMBOSSING DIES AND COMPOSITION. 
Peters, C. J., & Sons Co., Boston, Mass. Em- 
bossing dies, embossing compound, stock cuts. 


EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
bossing and plate-printing presses. 


Em- 


ENAMELED BOOK PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


ENGRAVERS — COPPER AND STEEL. 


FREUND, WmM., & Sons, est. 1865. Steel and 
copper-plate engravers and printers, steel-die 
sinkers and embossers. Write for samples 
and estimates. 176 State st., Chicago. (See 
advt.) 


ENVELOPES. 


BaTTERMAN, J. H., Mra. Co., 334 Dearborn st., 
Chicago. Envelopes of every description. 
Ciasp ENVELOPE Co., 66 Park place, New York. 
SHERMAN ENVELOPE Co., Worcester, Mass. Sher- 
man double-tongue clasp. Sherman stamp- 

saver, Sherman linegraphic. 

UnitED States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Every description of good envelopes 
in stock or made to order. Famous for high- 
grade papeteries. Seventy-five different lines 
of toilet paper. Quick deliveries — best 
values. Order of U. S. E. Co., Springfield, 
Mass., or any of its following DIVISIONS: 
Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co., 

* Worcester, Mass. 
United States Envelope Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

White, Corbin & Co., Rockville, Conn. 

Plimpton Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

Morgan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 

National Envelope Co., Waukegan, II]. 

P. P. Kellogg & Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Whitcomb Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 

W. H. Hill Envelope Co., Worcester, Mass. 


FAN HANDLES. 


NortH-WeEsTERN NovELTy Co., Geneva, III. 
FOIL. 


CROOKE, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


FOLDING AND FEEDING MACHINERY. 


DEXTER FoLpER Co., factory, Pearl River, N. Y. 
New York, 290 Broadway; Chicago, 315 
Dearborn st.; Boston, 178 Devonshire st. 


GLAZED PAPER. 


CHAMPION COATED PAPER Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 
GRAPHITE. 


THe S. OBERMAYER Co., Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Pittsburg. Molding and polishing graphite 
for electrotypers. 


GUMMED PAPERS. 


ANDERSON, W. J., & Co., 84 Reade st., 
Imported and domestic papers. 
SAMUEL Jones & Co., 56 Carter Lane, 

E. C., England. Write for samples. 
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GUMMING OR VARNISHING. 


See | Srory FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 


All kinds of labels or paper for the trade. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


AMERICAN PRINTING INK Co., 891-899 W. Kinzie 
st., Chicago. 

Aut & Wrisore Co., THE, Cincinnati, New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Toronto, City of Mexico, 
Buenos Aires, S. A., London, Eng. 

KIENLE & Co., Walton av. and 144th st., New 
York. Manufacturers of lithographic and 
printing inks. 

ame ae H., Printinc INK MFG. Co., 735- 

E. 9th st., New York. 

PB H. D., Co., 263 Water st., Brooklyn, 
N. Y. Headquarters for high-grade black inks. 

ScHRoEDER Ink & Conor Co., 52 Park place, New 
York. 

THALMANN PRINTING INK Co., St. Louis, Chicago, 
Kansas City, Omaha. Mfrs. job, book and 
colored inks. ° 

Utimann & Puitport Mre. Co., THE, office and 
works, 89-95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


INKS. 


BarNuHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 
Chicago. 


Monroe st., 


LAMPS — INCANDESCENT. 
Sawyer-Man Exectric Co., 510 W. Twenty-third 


street, New York city. 
LEGAL OPINIONS. 


THe Law— Opinion on any legal proposition. 


Address THE Hantons, Attorneys, Washington, 
D. C. 


LINOTYPE METAL. 


BuatTcHForb, E. W., Co., No. 54 Clinton st., Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake street, Chicago. 
GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING CoO., 

173-199 W. Kinzie street, Chicago. 
Kansas City Leap & METAL Works, Fourteenth 
and Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 


LITHOGRAPHIC CRAYONS AND INKS. 


Korn, Wm., 120 Centre st., New York. 


LITHOGRAPH PAPER. 


CHAMPION CoaTED Paper Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


LITHOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Mayer, Ropert, & Co., 19 E. 21st st., New York. 
Manufacturers of finest Lithographic, Printing 
and Tin-printing Inks, Park’s Lithographic 
Hand Presses, Bronzing Machines, Lithographic 
stones, tools and supplies. 


MACHINERY. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. New rebuilt. 


MERCANTILE AGENCY. 


THE Typo MERCANTILE AGENCY, general offices, 
116 Nassau street, New York. The Special 
Agency of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Print- 
ing and Publishing trade. 


MONOTYPE METAL. 


BLATCHFoRD, E. W., Co., metal for Lanston Mono- 
type Machines, 54 North Clinton st., Chicago. 

GaRDINER METAL Co., high-grade metals for 
Lanston Monotype and all typecasting ma- 
chines, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 


MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


CROCKER-WHEELER Co., Ampere, N. J. (16 branch 
offices), motor-equipment experts. 

JENNEY Exbectric MraG. Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Motor specialists for printers and engravers. 





MOTORS FOR PRINTING MACHINERY. 


SpraGuE ELectric Co., 527 W. 34th st., New 
York. Electric equipments for printing-presses 
and allied machines a specialty. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELEctRIc & Mre. Co., Pittsburg, 


Pa. 


NUMBERING MACHINES. 


BaTES MANUFACTURING Co., 6 Lakeside av., Orange, 
N. J.; New York, 31 Union sq.; Chicago, 
304 Wabash av.; London, Eng., 34 Queen st., 
Cheapside, E. C. Sole manufacturers of Bates 
AND Epison Automatic Hand Numbering Ma- 
chines. No connection with any other firm of 
similar name. Send for Booklet. Sold by all 
first-class stationers, office supply houses and 
rubber-stamp manufacturers. 


PAPER-CUTTING- MACHINES. 


EaRDLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 


New York. 
Isaacs, Henry C., 10-12 Bleeker st., New York. 


Moreans & Witcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 
OswEGO MACHINE Works, Oswego, 


makers of the best in cutting machines. 
Brown & Carver complete line. 


New York, 
The 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS. 


CraNE Bros., Westfield, Mass. Makers of ledger 


and linen papers. 


PAPER RULING FOR THE TRADE. 


302 Dearborn st., Chicago. Orders 


SToLL, CHAS., 
Estimates given. 


promptly attended to. 


PAPETERIES. 


UNITED States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. A full line of papeteries made at Mor- 
gan Envelope Co., Springfield, Mass. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS. 


ALPHA PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 104 S. Eutaw st., 
Baltimore, Md. 


BLomMGREN Bros. & Co., 76-82 Sherman st., Chi- 
eago. Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


BUFFALO ENGRAVING Co., Beecher bldg., Buffalo, 
N. Y. Half-tones, zine etchings, wax engra- 
vings. 

CoMMERCIAL PHOTO-ENGRAVING Co., 10th and Arch 

sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Kewttey, S. J., Enc. Co., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Half-tone, line, wood engravers, electrotypers. 


PENINSULAR ENGRAVING Co., 73 Fort st., W. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Peters, C. J., & Son Co., Boston, Mass. 
tone, line and wax engravers. 


Arch st., 


Half- 


PHOTOTYPE ENGRAVING Co., 335 Phila- 


delphia, Pa. 


RoMANSKI PHOTO ENGRAVING Co., 402 Camp st., 
New Orleans, La. Up to date in every re- 
spect. Established five years. By superior 
workmanship, reasonable prices and excep- 
- tional speed in filling orders we are to-day 
one of the largest mail-order engraving 
houses in the country. Printed copies of one 
of the finest collections of testimonials from 
all over the United States mailed to any ad- 
dress. 


Roya EnGRAviNnG Co., 42 W. 15th st., 
city. Correspondence solicited. 
SanpDERS ENGRAVING Co., St. Louis, 
trotypers and photoengravers. 
(Inc.), F. H. Clarke, 
Philadelphia. 


Chi- 


New York 


Mo. Elec- 


StTanpaRD ENGRAVING Co. 
prest., 7th and Chestnut sts., 


THE FRANKLIN Co., 346-350 Dearborn st., 
cago, photoengravers and electrotypers. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ MACHINERY. 
SHNIFDEWEND, PavL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


SHNIEDEWEND. PatL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 


blvd., Chicago. 
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PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SCREENS. 


Levy, Max, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne 
Junction, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOENGRAVERS’ SUPPLIES. 
New York EnGravers’ Suppty, H. D. Farquhar, 


proprietor, 103 Chambers st., New York. Spe- 
cialists in photoengravers’ supplies. 


PLATE AND EMBOSSING PRESSES. 


KELToN’s, M. M., Son. C. Kelton, president, 175 
Elm st., New York city. 


PLATE PRINTING PRESSES. 


Kine, A. R., Mra. Co., Kingston, N. Y. 
printing and embossing presses. 


Plate 


PRESSES — AUTOMATIC. 


MEISEL Press & Mra. Co., Boston, Mass. Auto- 
matic bed and platen, also rotary presses for 
cash sales books,-autographic register rolls, 
tickets, labels, wrapping paper and other spe- 
cial printing machinery. 


PRESSES. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 
Flat-bed and rotary Perfecting Presses. 


Goss PRINTING Press Co., 16th st. and Ashland 
avenue, Chicago. Manufacturers newspaper 
perfecting presses and special rotary printing 
machinery. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York and London. Manu- 
facturers of printing-presses and materials, 
electrotypers’ and _ stereotypers’ machinery. 
Chicago office, 143 Dearborn street. 


THomson, JOHN, Press Co., 253 Broadway, New 
York; Fisher building, Chicago. 
PRESSES— HAND AND FOOT POWER. 


KELSEY Press Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PRESSES — JOB PRINTING. 


EarpLEY & WINTERBOTTOM, 125-127 Worth st., 
New York. 


PRINTERS’ BLOCKS. 


Wanwyer, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Iron Blocks, Wilson Patent Blocks. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


CAMPBELL, NEIL, Co., 72 Beekman street, New 
York city. Paragon cutters, machinery, type. 

DE Boise BresNaAN Co., 15 Frankfort st., New 
York. Manufacturers brass rule, wood goods ; 
specialists. 

THE G. C. Dom Suppty Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Everything for the Printer. 

HaMMOND PRiInTERS’ SuppLy Co., 45 Eddy st. 
(opposite City Hall), Providence, R. I. 
Hartnett, R. W., Co., 42-54 N. Sixth st., Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 
MorGans & WiLcox Mre. Co., Middletown, New 


York. Patent steel furniture and other spe- 
cialties. 


PRINTERS’ PROOF PRESSES. 


MorGans & WiLcox Mra. Co., Middletown, New 
York. 


SHNIEDEWEND, PavuL, & Co., 118-132 W. Jackson 
blvd., Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


BINGHAM’s, SAM’L, Son Mra. Co., 195-207 S. Canal 
st., Chicago; also 21-23 S. 3d st., St. Louis; 
1st av. and Ross st., Pittsburg; 4th st. and 
Broadway, Kansas City. 





PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 

BERNHARD Dietz Co., 201 W. Conway st., Balti- 
more, Md. Up-to-date roller plant. 

BUCKIE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 396-398 S. Clark 
st., Chicago. 

HarricaN, Mark D., 310 N. Holiday st., Balti- 
more, Md. 

MaIGNE, O. J., 358-360 Pearl st., New York city. 
Also pressroom paste. 

MILWAUKEE PRINTERS’ ROLLER Co., 189-191 Fifth 


st., Milwaukee, Wis. Printers’ rollers and 
tablet composition. 


Witp & Stevens, Inc., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1859. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Cnicago. 


PRINTING MACHINERY AND MATE- 
RIALS. 


BRONSON’S PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 
proprietor, 54 N. Clinton st., Chicago. 
phone Main 224. 


DriscoL, & FLETCHER, Ellicott and N. Division 
sts., Buffalo, N. Y. Dealers in new and rebuilt 
printers’ machinery. 


H. Bronson, 
Tele- 


PAVYER PRINTING MACHINE Works, 600 S. Broad- 
way, St. Louis. Manufacturers of paper- 
cutters, chases, lead-cutters, etc. We make a 
specialty of repairing and erecting printers’ 
and bookbinders’ machinery. 

Wanner, A. F., & Co., 298 Dearborn st., Chicago. 
Tubbs Wood Goods, Type, Presses, Ete. 
WESEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Send for 
eatalogue. Manufacturers of the largest line 

of Printers’ Specialties in the world. 


ROUGHING OR STIPPLING FOR THE 
TRADE. 


Srory FinisHinG Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Eggshell and straight-line patterns. 


RUBBER STAMPS, ETC. 


Superror Seat & Stamp Co., 52 Woodward av., 
Detroit, Mich. Seals, stencils, rubber stamps, 
die sinking, checks, plates, inks, numbering 
machines, ticket punches. 


RULERS AND YARDSTICKS. 


NortH-WESTERN NoveELty Co., Geneva, Ill. Acre 
of floors, great capacity; try us for prompt 
shipments. 


SILK CORDS AND TASSELS. 


CRESCENT Empossine Co., Plainfield, N. J. See 
** Crescent Goods.” 


STEEL CUTTING RULE. 


WESsEL, F., MANUFACTURING Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. Y. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Also brass 
scoring rule. 


STEREOTYPERS’ AND ELECTROTYPERS’ 
METAL. 

BuatcurorpD, E. W., Co., 54 Clinton street, Chi- 
cago. 

GARDINER METAL Co., manufacturers of high-grade 
metals, 454-456 W. Lake st., Chicago. 

GREAT WESTERN SMELTING AND REFINING CoO., 
173-199 W. Kinzie st., Chicago. 


Kansas City LeaD AND METAL Works, 14th and 
Wyandotte sts., Kansas City, Mo. 





STEREOTYPERS’ MACHINERY AND 
SUPPLIES. 


WEsEL, F., MaNuracturiInG Co., 70 to 80 Cran- 
berry st., borough of Brooklyn, and 10 Spruce 
st., N. ¥. city; 150 Franklin st., Chicago; 
124 South 8th st., Philadelphia. Complete 
plants a specialty. Send for catalogue. 


TIN-FOIL. 


Crooke, Joun J., Co., 149 Fulton st., Chicago. 


TIN MOUNTING. 


Story FinisHine Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Calendars, show-cards, maps, hangers, etc., for 
the trade. 


TOILET PAPERS. 


Unitep States ENVELOPE Company, Springfield, 
Mass. Seventy-five distinct lines of toilet 
papers made at Morgan Envelope Co. Div., 
Springfield, Mass. . 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


AMERICAN Type Founpers Co., original designs, 
greatest output, most complete selection. 
Dealer in wood type, printing machinery and 
printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest 
house for latest type specimens. Houses — 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Richmond, Buffalo, Pittsburg, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, St. Louis, Chicago, Kansas City, Dal- 
las, Minneapolis, Denver, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Spokane, Seattle, Van- 
couver. 

BaRNHART Bros. & SPINDLER, 183-187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior Copper Mixed Type. 

FarMer, A. D., & Son TyPE FounbDING Co. 
Beekman st., New York city. 

HaMMonpD Printers’ Suppty Co., 45 Eddy st., 
Providence, R. I. Discount, 25 per cent. 
HANSEN, H. C., Type Founpry, 190-192 Congress 
st., Boston; 43 Center st. and 15 Elm st., 

New York. 

INLAND TyPE Founpry, Standard Line Type and 
Printers’ Supplies. St. Louis, New York, Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia. 


KEYSTONE Type Founpry. Originators and makers 
Nickel-Alloy Universal Line Type, Brass Rules, 
Leads, Slugs, Paragon All-Brass Galleys. 

PHILADELPHIA : 
sts. 

NEW YORK: William & Spruce sts. 

CHICAGO: 531 Wabash av. 

ATLANTA: 51 W. Mitchell st. 

DETROIT: 43 Larned st., W. 

SAN FRANCISCO: 304 Telegraph av.. 


AGENCIES: 
CHICAGO: Champlin Type & Machinery Co. 
RICHMOND: Richmond Type & Electro. Fdy. 
NEW HAVEN: Norman Printers’ Supply Co. 
DALLAS: Beddo-Wheeler Co. 
LONDON, ENG.: Soldan & Co. 


(Main House), 9th & Spruce 


Oakland. 





NEWTON CopPER-FAcinG TyPE Co., New York city. 


Spencer & Haut Co., Ashland av. and McKim st., 
Baltimore, Md. Specimen books on application. 


VARNISHING OR GUMMING. 


Story FInisHIneé Co., 209 S. Clinton st., Chicago. 
Labels, show-cards, maps, pictures, for the 
trade. 


WOOD GOODS. 


Goopricu, Jas. E., Co., Geneva, Ohio. Manu- 
facturers printers’ cases, cabinets, stands, etc. 


WOOD TYPE. 


Tue G. C. Dom Suppty Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Wood Type, Cases, Stands, Cabinets and gen- 
eral Printers’ Supplies. 

Main office and factory, 

Two Rivers, Wis.; Eastern factory and ware- 

house, Rahway, N. J. Manufacturers of wood 

type, cases, cabinets, galleys, etc. 


HaMILTON MFG. Co. 
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Are you about to start a Newspaper or 


Buy one already started? 
If so, you should have 


“Establishing a Sewspaper 


By 0. F. BYXBEE 








The latest work on this subject published. It is a handbook not only for the prospective publisher, but 
includes suggestions for the financial advancement of existing daily and weekly journals. It is 5% x 8 
inches in size, contains 114 pages, is bound in cloth, and neatly printed. Sent postpaid to any address 
on receipt of price, $1.00. Send at once before edition is exhausted. Circular telling all about it sent free. 








The Inland Printer Company, Publishers 


116 Nassau Street, New York 120-130 Sherman Street, Chicago 











PARAFFINE COATING MACHINE 





Coat your paper or box board of any kind, from tissue to 
board %46 inch thick, lined or unlined, with PARAF- 
FINE, or solution of colored sizings or fillers. 


Protect your printed matter exposed to weather by a 
coating of PARAFFINE. You can do this easily by 
using our Paraffine Coating Machine. 


The amount of PARAFFINE saved over that required by 
other machines and methods will pay for this labor-saver 
in a short time. 





M. D. KNOWLTON COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICES AND WORKS 
29 to 35 Elizabeth Street, ROCHESTER, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Lonpbon, ENGLAND — 23 Goswell Road 
BRANCHES< NEW YORK — 203-205 Wooster Street 
CHICAGO — 80-86 W, Jackson Boulevard 











¥6 as 
Plungerless 

TYPE-HIGH  e~ 

NUMBERING © sor 

M ACHINE Prints Figures Only 


Insist on having The ‘‘ BETTER-WETTER”’ If interested write Dept. I. 


WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 331-341 Classon Ave. Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


CABLE ADDRESS—“*WETTER-BROOKLYN.” ABC and Western Union Codes. 











COMBINATION OFFER No. 2 


Establishing a Newspaper 2; O. F. Byxbee 


A practical treatise on the subject, covering the entire field of newspaper-making. Regular price, $1.00 


Gaining a Circulation 2) Charles M. Krebs 


Five hundred schemes briefly stated, suitable for publications of every class. Valuable ideas and 
suggestions gathered from practical experience of publishers. A logical companion of ‘‘Establishing 
_ = «= @ & ta omen 


a Newspaper.’’ Regular price ean ie) ea aan ate _31.00 
$2.00 
Special Price .... $1.25 . . for Both Books 


SENT PREPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., 120-130 Sherman St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


























Gilding Press “Krause” 
2 For 


Space between 
center of 


light work Code Word | No. Surface | Bed Blocking Plate 


Blocking 


and Frame 





With 


open frame | Bepeinzing |BPI| 856x734 in. | 1054 x10%4in.| 81 in, 














i Et ee 


\ 


@ As this press is open on three sides and as there is much 
space between center of blocking-plate and frame, the material may 
be much larger than the blocking surface. The machine is suitable 
for gilding book backs, velvet or satin ribbons and bows, neckties, 


hat linings, etc. 


Z KARL KRAUSE, LEIPZIG, 


GERMANY 


3, — 
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Perfect “flat-back” work 


The sun never sets on 


Crawley Rounders «4 Backers 


(Write for Circular No. ro x) 


Made and sold in America by 


THE CRAWLEY BOOK MACHINERY COMPANY 
Newport, Ky., U.S.A. 





Agents: 
E, C. FULLER CO., New York and Chicago, U.S. A. 


Agents in the Americas. 


HOBBS MANUFACTURING CO., 37 Featherstone Street, London, E. C. 
Sole Agents for British Isles. 


_T.W. & C. B. SHERIDAN CO., Salisbury Square, London, E. C. 
Sole Agents for Continental Europe. 








STEEL AND COPPER PLATE ENGRAVING MACHINES 
The latest improved and most up-to-date. Pantograph Engraving Machines, especially adapted and designed for engraving cycloid ruling, tints for 
checks and bonds, lettering, etc. Steel and Copper Plate Ruling Machines for making all styles of ruling ; straight, waved, circular and radiated. 
Guaranteed to do accurate work. Highly endorsed by all leading bank-note engravers. 


' ENGRAVING MACHINERY FOR TEXTILE FABRIC PRINTERS 
Patentees of Pantograph Engraving Machines, used by all the print-works throughout the United States and Canada. 
remodeled and includes all the latest improvements to facilitate and simplify the engraving of copper rolls. 


STEEL CYLINDERS FOR EMBOSSING PURPOSES 


ll 1 and descriptive circulars sent on application. 


John Hope & Sons Engraving and Manufacturing Company, Prowidence, R. I. 


This machine has been 





Please mention this paper. 











PRINTS 
BRIGHT 


GOLD 


(SEE INSERT, APRIL, 1905) 


Litho Stationery Blanks 


Lithographers to the Trade: By using 


our stock litho stationery you can 
supply your customers with letter-heads, bill- 
heads, etc., that can hardly be distinguished 
from full lithographs, and give them a two-color job if 
you wish, at almost the cost of regular printing. 

Our stock is lithographed on white bond, also on 
white superfine writing paper, and supplied in any 
quantity, and for any business you desire. Send for free 

samples and price-list. 


Salesmen Wanted Everywhere 


W. W. Hixson & Co., Rockford, III. 


AUTOMATIC 


PRINTING-PRESSES 


Bed and Platen, also Rotary, for all kinds of Cash-sales Books, and 
other manifolding devices, producing the latest and most popular books 
in one operation ready for binding as well. You have your choice 
from four sizes, making from 160 to 2,500 fifty-leaf books per hour. 
Cut illustrates press making 160 books per hour. 


RIESSNER'S IMPERIAL GOLD INK 
Not made for anything but Plated and Coated Stock. 


Careful printers using this Gold Ink on Plated and Coated Stock can do work equal to 
Dry Bronzing. Printed specimens furnished on application. 


“ T. RIESSNER 


57 Gold Street, NEW YORK 


PUCK’S 
SOAP 


Is most appreciated by those whose 
occupations require frequent washing 
of the hands. It is the PRINTER’S 
best friend. Wonderful in its effect- 
iveness, tho’ mild, soothing and anti- 
septic. Try it in your shop and you will want it in your 
home. Used in the largest printing plants everywhere and 
sold all over the United States. 

Two dozen cakes, trial order, will be sent you from our nearest branch 


for $1.00. If you are not delighted with it, it won’t cost you a cent. Price 
for larger quantities upon request 


Puck Soap Company, Des Moines, Iowa 


Rich Gold,. . 
Pale Gold, . . 
Copper, « « « « 
Aluminum, .. 


Put up in 
¥% and 1 pound 
tin cans. 


- $3.00 per Ib. 
3 0 77 


























REGISTEREO 
































Meisel Press & Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. 











QUANTITY TO USE. Reduce alljob or book inks te 
consistency or thinness of ordinary newsink to get best 
results. For news or webb press ink, 5 gals. to 500 Ib, 
barrel, A little more or less will never hurt the ink. 
PUBLICATIONS ON TIME, Manya publisher has 
changed pressrooms because the paper could notbe rua 
and backed up on hard paper, then run through the fold- 
ing machine the sameday, so as to getin mails, andstill 
have all half-tones come up clean andclear. |1NK REG- 
ULATOR will do the work. A trial 9 convince ¥ 
§. When used on Web presses 
pm ag ~ can be carried without Gf-set orfill-ap. 
A harder paper can be used also without smear or off-set. 
ADVERTISERS RETAINED, Advertisers often dis- 
continue their advertisements when the fine lines cannot 
be seen because of the ink not working right. Every ad 
comes out clear even on cheapest No. 2 news paper, and 
entire issue run without s Pati 
Ind gat the repustion of Gong th cleanest and best work 
+4, and get the reputation of doing the cleanest and best wo 
ee Ww hg Meng Lt can be done with in the shortest time. Remit y draft, P.O. or exp. order 
MISTAKES NOT POSSIBLE, INK REGULATOR bo." Prepaid by oxpress 81°28.) § Gal 
working with the highest results in all gradesand colors |) “00. 5 to 40 Gallons, oss SL per gal. 50 


BEB. DONNE UL ’S | 
INKS WILL NOT CURDLE OR GLOUD when mixed 


with INK REGULATOR, evenif extremely thin. 
SAVES PAPER. Many a job has been rejected because 
of off-set or it took too long atime to deliver, because 
the ink wouldn’t dry. No slip sheeting n ; 

BY WORKING INK REAL THIN with INK REGULA- 
ar be rol 2 Neto ay distebution as four 
will ordinarily do. resses can 
be started immediately F - AY mixed fairly thin. 


WHAT IT IS. Ink Regulator is a colorless oi! that 
readily dissolves all fine lumps in any ink, thus making 


d 


evena poor grade of ink do work that a better grade 
will notdo withoutit. When wesay any ink, we mean all 
colors and shades. Jobson coated, S. & S. C. or any 
hard paper can be backed and handled without off-set in 
from ten minutes to one hour without spreading to dry. 
GIVES STRONGER COLOR. Inks mixed with Ink 
Regulator have a stronger color after drying. Ink Reg- 
ulator has a double value--it both reducesand dries almost 
immediately, at same time press can stand over night ind 
start without wash-up, especially with black ink. 


OLD INKS CAN BE SAVED. All inks that may be 


considered too old or dry and otherwise would be thrown 
away, can be mixed with INK REGULATOR and used on 
the samejob with new inks without seeing any difference. 


of printers’ ink, the possibility of the pressman using the 
wrong reducer, as one that works in one grade ofink 
only and not in another, is removed, 





Gal. Bbls, $2.00 per gal. Order now. Address Dept. 1 
C. E. DONNELL é .y 18S. 2ND ST. ST. LOUIS. 





For sale by dealers in printers’ supplies. If your supply house does not carry itin stock, will send direct for above prices. Ink Regulator is used on this publication. 
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Reliable 
Printers’ 


Rollers 


@. 


Saml Binghams Son 
Mig. Co. . 


FACTORIES 


CHICAGO 








ST. LOUIS 
KANSAS cITy 















Che Chandler s Price Press Pyramid 


SHOWING ACTUAL SALES AND DELIVERIES OF THIS RENOWNED PRESS 
FROM DATE OF THE BEGINNING OF BUSINESS UP TO JULY 31, 1906 

































| iss7—au GoRDONS | 
| 1888—s67 convoxs | 

| | 1889—418 GorDoxs | 

S| | 1890—610 GORDONS | 
| | 1891 — 652 GORDONS 
1892 — 657 GORDONS 
1893 — 732 GORDONS 





























































1894 — 743 GORDONS 
GORDONS 
GORDONS 













1895 — 1,143 











1896 — 1,375 











1897 — 1,086 GORDONS 

















GORDONS 





1898 — 1,589 











1899 — 1,707 GORDONS 











GORDONS 
GORDONS 


1900 — 1,763 








1901 — 1,634 











GORDONS 
GORDONS 
GORDONS 
GORDONS 


GORDONS 


1902 — 2,130 











1903 — 2,358 
















1904 — 2,282 











1905 — 2,393 


1906 — 3,002 


TOTAL NUMBER CHANDLER & PRICE GORDONS 2 G6 y ZI. “A 
SOLD AND DELIVERED IN TWENTY YEARS .... 4 






































THINK OF IT! 26,947 CHANDLER & PRICE GORDON PRESSES 
Made, Sold and Delivered in TWENTY YEARS. Such is the result of 
manufacturing goods of real merit. The Chandler G Price Presses lead! 
Ask your dealer for them and accept no substitute. 














THE CHANDLER G&G PRICE CO., Makers, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A. 
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pales Morrison Co. 


have in stock at their 
WESTERN BRANCH 


354 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 


a complete line of the celebrated 


“PERFECTION” 
Wire-Stitching Machines 


Parts, Wire, etc., ready 
for immediate delivery. 





HEAD OFFICE 


143 Worth Street, New York, N.Y. 


LONDON, ENGLAND TORONTO, CANADA 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY 








LINOTYPE 
SPACEBAND 
REPAIRING 


Price, 30 cents each. 
Workmanship guaranteed. 








Also parts and supplies at 
reduced prices. Trial orders 
solicited. Send for catalog. 








C.W. SEAWARD COMPANY 
127 FEDERAL STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 











National Printer- 


ee Lstablished 


Journalist 2: 21'viaks 





THE ONLY OFFICIAL PAPER OF EMPLOYING 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS IN AMERICA 





Enthusiastically supported by its read- 
ers, and they are READERS, too:— 


Right here is an advertising point that many an 
advertiser overlooks. A trade paper, for 
instance, may have a great number of sub- 
scribers and only a few READERS. They look 
at the pictures and lay it aside ‘‘to keep.’’ 
How much more successful is the advertising 
medium which compels attention, whose every 
page is greedily devoured—ads and all! 


Circulates all over the world. A sub- 
scriber says: “Every printer and 
publisher with brains should take it.” 
And every advertiser who wishes to secure the 


attention of printers and publishers should 
know of its sterling advertising qualities. 


SEND 20c FOR A SAMPLE COPY 





National Printer-Journalist 


Main Office: 1317-1319 Ravenswood Park, Chicago, Il. 








—_= = 


Across Lake Erie } 
BETWEEN ————————_ 
TWILIGHT AND DAWN 








The D. & B. Line Steamers leave Detroit weekdays 
at 5:00 p. m., Sundays at 4:00 p. m. (central time) and 
from Buffalo daily at 5:30 p. m. (eastern time) reach- 
ing their destination the next morning. Direct con- 
nections with early morning trains. Superior service 
and lowest rates between eastern and western states. 


Rail Tickets Available on Steamers 


All classes of tickets sold reading via Michigan 
Central, Wabash and Grand Trunk railways _ be- 
tween Detroit and Buffalo in either direction will be 
accepted for transportation on D. & B. Line 
Steamers. 

Send two cent stamp for illustrated pamphlet. 
Address, A. A. Schantz, G. S. & P. T. M., Detroit, Mich. 
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PACIFIC COAST 


Second-class one-way colonist tickets will be on sale 
via the Chicago, Union Pacific & North-Western Line to 
various points in California, Oregon and Washington, every 
day from September 15th to October 31st, inclusive. 


Daily and Personally Conducted Excursions in Pullman 
Tourist sleeping cars, through to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and Portland without change, in charge of experienced con- 
ductors whose entire time is devoted to the comfort of passen- 
gers. The cost of a double berth, accommodating two people 
if desired, is only $7.00 from Chicago to the Coast. 


Full particulars concerning these excursions can be secured by addressing S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager Tourist Department, 212 Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 


*62>CALIFORNIA 


This special low rate Chicago to San Francisco EN Los 
Angeles is for strictly first-class round-trip tickets on sale 
daily September 3 to 14. Return limit October 31st. 

$75.00 round trip to San Francisco, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Portland and Puget Sound points, daily to Septem- 
ber 15th. Return limit October 31st. 

_Round-trip tickets are good for passage on the electric lighted Ovetlang = of 

az, Limited, electric lighted Los Angeles Lim-_-~ Fg 
ited and China and Japan Fast Mail, Fi t 
all through to the coast without SES 
change. 


The Best of, 

Everything 

All agents sell tickets 

via this line. 

W. B. KNISKERN, P.T. M. 
be. Chicago & North-Western Ry. 
pC47 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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O-Cent Black 


IS MANUFACTURED BY 


F. E. OKIE COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
U. $.-A. 























This 1s the most reliable ink on the 
market; more concentrated value to 
the square inch than any ink made. 
Our 25 and 30 Cent Inks are 
also winners in their class— 
made on the same lines, 
possessing the same qual- 
ities as the 40-Cent Cut. 


We are makers of the cele- 
brated Black Diamond News 
—the cleanest news on the 
market. 6 cts. net, dis- 
counts in quantities. 


We aim to please our 


Brilliant customers. Our prices Perfect- 
are moderate and f 
Cover Reds goods of the W orking 
ere | highest qual- Job Toke 


ity at all 


White that is times Dry Colors 
White oN Varnishes 











Sole Agent for Great Britain and Ireland—W. H. BEERS, 170 Edmund Street, Birmingham, England 











Linotype Speed 








One man on one 
machine at a 

single operation sets 
106,300 ems 
corrected nonpareil in 
seven hours and 
fifty-two minutes. 








During the night of July 1, 

1906, Mr. C. A. Nichols, of the 

Salt Lake Herald, ona Linotype 

that has been in continuous use 

for over thirteen years, made 

the above record. To the printer, 

the figures as to speed must, with- 

out comment, speak volumes. But 

aside from the speed, think of the 

—_ record for Linotype durability; 

add to this the quality of product that can be equaled only by new type, and 

you will know in a measure why there are to-day over 11,000 Linotypes in 
actual use. 


Our new Model 5 Machine is now ready. A full explanation as to what 
it will do and its advantages can be had for a two-cent stamp. 








MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
NEW ORLEANS TORONTO PARIS 


SYDNEY, Parsons Brothers CAPETOWN; John Haddon & Co. 
TOKIO, Teiiro Kurosawa BUENOS AIRES, Louis L. Lomer 
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cost of construction, etc. 


Phone, Harrison 4230 





Special Research Laboratory—Problems of manufacture investigated; reports and opinions. 


Analysis Instruments designed and their construction supervised. 


Mechanical-Electrical Examinations made. 
correctly design, supervise and test out all kinds of devices. 


Expert Opinions on the practicability of ideas, patentability, scope of claims, operativeness, 


After a number of years’ residence abroad, I have personally selected 
correspondents in London, Paris and Berlin. 

Member of the Royal Photographic Society and Society of Arts, London. 
Associate member, American Institute of Electrical Engineers, New York. 


N. S. AMSTUTZ, 


Special tests. 
Practical shop experience enables me to 


130 Sherman St., Chicago, Ill. 














DISPLACES BENZINE 


Non-explosive, More Economical. 
Used by U.S. Government and thousands 
of printers. 
Reduces insurance rates nearly 25 per cent. 
Preserves rollers. Devoid of gum or sediment. 


TARCOLIN 


TRADE-MARK. 


Sole manufacturers of non-inflammable solvents 
and detergents for all purposes, under the follow- 
ing trade-marks: Anti-Benzine, Tarcolin, Rockolin, 
Alcolin, Dissolin and Pyronil. Write for booklet. 


ADDRESS 


Delete Chemical Co. 
126 William St., New York 





For Printing Imitation Typewritten or 
Form Letters of all kinds, we manufacture 
a fine line of Supplies, to be used in con- 
nection with our Typewriter Ribbons in 
filling in the name and address. 


CARBON PAPERS 


All kinds specially adapted for the Printing 
Trade, for all forms of Manifold Books. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 


Manufacturers for the Trade 


PARK RIDGE 


NEW JERSEY 





(WHITMORE MFG. Co. 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Surface Coated 
PAPERS AND 
CARD BOARD 








Especially adapted for Lithographing 
and Three-color Work. " 











MAIN 2541 
TELEPHONES } AUTOMATIC 6541 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy 
139 Lake St., Chicago ““ 
BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES 


PAPER BOX MAKERS’ SUPPLIES 
EGG CASES AND FILLERS 


Straw Boards Auburn Cloth Board 


W. O. Davey & Sons’ Tar Board 
Wood Pulp and Jute Board 
‘‘Diamond S’’ Cloth Board 
Interlaken Mills Book Cloth 
f Imported and Domestic Glazed Papers 
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ZINC PLATES 


MACHINE GROUND AND POLISHED 


CELEBRATED SATIN FINISH BRAND 


FOR PHOTO-ENGRAVING AND 


ETCHING 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE AMERICAN STEEL & CopPER PLATE Co. 
116 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





CARBON 
BLACK 


MADE BY 
GODFREY L. CABOT 
BOSTON, MASS. 


DIAMOND. 
BANNER, 












ECLIPSE. 
ELF. B.B.B. 








If ina hurry, nt ead torms 


ATLAS 


ELECTROTYPE 
COMPANY 


We do electrotyping only, and give prompt 
service and best work. We can please you. 





Out-of-town work solicited. 


76 TO 82 SHERMAN ST., CHICAGO 


L. Martenson & Co. 


MACHINISTS 





PRINTERS’ and 
BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY 


eoooooo 
eoooo0o00 




















A SPECIALTY 





140 Monroe St., CHICAGO 





The Black-Clawson Co. 


HAMILTON, OHIO 


BUILDERS OF IMPROVED 


Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery 


INK MILLS, PERFORATORS 


Saturating and Drying Machinery, Plating 
Machines, Special Machinery, etc. 








Write 
[934] 


us for prices and further particulars. 








200 carloads of paper 


for just one 
catalog. What 
would you do? 


Sears, Roebuck & 
Co. handled this 


stock with one 


Economy 
Steel 
Tiering 


Machine 










ECONOMY ENGINEERING CO. 
58-64 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ill. 


Foreign Agents: Parsons Bros., New York 








































Quality Metals 


for printers are the kind 
BLATCHFORD makes — 
Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype, etc., etc. 


E. W. Blatchford Co. 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. FULTON Sr. 


EASTERN OFFICE — 5 Beekman St., New York # re | EW YORK G ITY. 
é tS. A. 7 


Acme Ink Reducer | (cy springtieldsens..|| 1 CAN SELL 


is the dest for Solid Cuts. Your REAL ESTATE or BUSINESS 
ACME INK REDUCER can be used in any kind NO MATTER WHERE LOCATED 


of ink (no matter how stiff or “tacky” the ink may Properties and Business of all kinds sold quickly 
be) without injuring the most delicate color. for cash in all parts of the United States. Don't 


i wait. Write to-day describing what you have t 
Prevents “Rubbing” of Solid Cuts shpriceonsame. 


sell and give cash price on same. 
By using the Acme Kind in color inks, fine-line 


cuts can be produced as clean and sharp as with IF YOU WANT TO BUY 


the best qualities of black or blue-black inks. any kind of Business or Real Estate anywhere at 


ee , any price, write me your requirements. I can 
The ACME is indispensable for a// kinds save you time and money. 


of printing. —___— manuracturep sy ——— 
TRY It. SAMPLE FREE. POSTPAID. E. J. PIPER D AVID P. TA F F 
ACME COMPOUND COMPANY, Elkhart, Ind. 





























44 HAMPOEN St., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. J | 415 Kansas Avenue. TOPEKA, KANSAS 











ERIGAS MOST POPULAR RAILWAY 





BEITWEEN 


CHICAGO *» KANSAS CITY, 
(O35 8 (Oy. \ C1 ORL. wis 00) 08 t_ 


CHICAGO »» PEORIA, 
ST.LOUIS*» KANSAS CITY. 





THROUGH PULLMAN SERVICE 
BETWEEN CHICAGO AND 


TO COLORADO 


In Glorious Autumn — 


HOT SPRINGS, Ark.. DEN VER, Colo, 


TEXAS, FLORIDA, UTAH, 
CALIFORNIA 4» OREGON. 


Finest Season of the Year 





pasaae = = 3 


A trip to and thro’ the Rockies then is an experience San ae eee ete: anne ae 
you never can forget! @ION OF WHICH CAN BE MADE OVEK THE CHICAGO 
e i @ ALTON, 1T WILL PAY YOU TO WRITE TO THE UNDER: 
The air is bracing, but dry and clear; the canyons have GIGNED FOR RATES, MAPS, T1ME-TABLES, ETC. 
a subtle charm, more impressive even than in summer. It Gro. J. CHaRLTON, 
is a memorable event in every tourists’ life. GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 


CuicaGco, ILL. 


The Pikes Peak Centennial, to be held at Colorado 
Springs in September, is a special reason for making the 


trip this autumn. MODERNIZING 


Unusually low rates for round trips to Colorado P P 
Springs, Denver and Pueblo September 19, 20, 21 and 22, i 
based on the following: from Chicago, St. Paul or Minne- RINTING LANTS 
apolis $25; from Peoria $24.25; from St. Louis $21; from 
Omaha, Kansas City or St. Joseph $15. From all points 
rates are proportionately low. 














The entire problem. Buildings and equipment complete 
RECENT WORK 
Snyder & Black Bldg. McGraw Publishing Co. 


It will be a pleasure to inform you about the superiority of Burlington 





. | service to Colorado. Just send a postal to Iron Age Building Bartlett & Co. 
Burlin ton! J.J. Little & Co. John C. Rankin Co 
g P. S. EUSTIS William Steiner Sons & Co. 
Route Colorado Dept. No.5 
209 Adams St., Chicago WALTER S.TIMMIS, Consulting Engineer 


Member American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


150 Nassau Street - - - - NEW YORK 
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SSM} TISTIC CATALOGUE DESIGNED TO INFORM 
AND INFLUENCE THE PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER 


Located at 213 and 215 North Street, Baltimore, Md 
June 2, 1906. 





The Frederick H. Levey Co., 
59 Beekman Ste, 

New York City. 
Gent lemen:- 

During the past eighteen years this plant has contin- 
ually carried a stock of your inks, the management deeming it a 
safeguard against trouble and a strong factor in the perfecting 
of printing; the inks being entirely dependable for the finest 
results and invariably dry in the required time. The prices have 
been surprisingly low and the uniform courtesies extended to us 
have prompted the voluntary writing of this letter. 

Would further say that it is a pleasure to deal with 
your concern as you comprehend our wants so thoroughly and ate 


tend to them so quickly. 
Very truly yours, 


MUNDER=THOMSEN COMPANY. 


> a GE Mis sthin, 


Prese 

















The Miehle Press 


For All Classes of Letterpress Work 








a 
fl High-Speed, Two=Color Press. This press is built to do a fine 
: 6 class of Label, Catalogue, Railroad, Folding Box, and all classes of work where 
two colors are desired. It is nearly as fast as a single press, and ‘has all of 
! the Miehle improvements. 





adapted for half-tone work, both in black and in colors. It is the standard flat-bed 
press of the world to-day, as the producer of a greater quantity and finer class of 
work than any other press on the market. 


s High-Speed, Four-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 
6 tribution Book and Job Press. Made in eleven sizes, from 26 x 36 
to 48x65. This press is built to do the finest class of printing, and is specially 

. 2" 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Front Delivery, Table Dis- 


he tribution Book and Job Press. Made in six sizes, from 30 x 42 to 
45x62. This press is designed for a little cheaper class of book and job work 
than our Four-Roller, differing only in the number of form rollers, having two 


instead of four; otherwise it is similar in all its other features, and is faster. 





High-Speed, Two-Roller, Rear Delivery, ‘‘RacKk and 


adapted is newspaper and poster work. Felt packing used. It is very fast. 


Pinion’’ Distribution Job and News Press. Made in five 
sizes, from 30x 42 to 43x56. Its method of distribution is “rack and pinion 
cylindrical ” instead of “‘table.’”’ The class of work to which it is more especially 





High-Speed Pony Press. Two-Roller, Front Delivery, 
‘*Rack and Pinion’”’ or ‘‘ Table’’ Distribution. 
Size, 26 x 34. This press has a well-earned reputation for remarkable speed and 
the superior quality of work it does. 





’ Which delivers the sheet PRINTED SIDE UP OR DOWN, as may 
Our Sheet Delivery be desired, we put on all our presses with the exception of the “Job 


and News.’’ ‘This adds but little to the cost of the press to the purchaser and is a great convenience. 








For Prices, Terms and Other Particulars, address 


The Miehle Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 


Main Office and Factory, Cor. Clinton and Fulton Streets, 
South Side Office, 274 Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 


New York Office, 38 Park Row. Philadelphia Office, Commonwealth Bldg. Boston Office, 164 Federal Street. 
179 Rue de Paris, Charenton, Paris. 











